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working life; and Peter Henle examines the economic effects of worker 
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change and future. Richard E. Walton presents the findings of 
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Preface 



The premise of this hook, edited by Jerome M. Rosow of Exxon Corpora- 
tion, is that the American uork! of woik is caught up in tlie cross currents of 
rapid change and tliat our society theiefore ought to take a new and larger 
view of this world and a look at the quality of life it reflects. 

As the participants of the Forty thiid American Assembly {The Changing 
World of Work) at Arden House, November 1973, concluded in theii final 
report, "improving the place, the organization, and the nature of work c?n 
Icid to better work performance and a better quality of life in the society." 
The essays which follow discuss the pros and cons of diat assertionj and no 
nirufcr where the authors come out, they agree that the questions posed are 
vital to the enlargement of public understanding— for the lives of all of us 
are organized around om jobs and the work ethic embedded in our cultural 
values. 

The American Assembly is a national public affairs forum and remains 
neutral in its attitude toward the subjects presented. The Assembly should 
be held accountable for the conduct of the forum but not for the opinions 
therein, or herein, which belong to the participants themselves. Similarly, no 
01 should issumc that the financial supporter of this American Assembly 
program — The lord foundation — cndoises the opinions on these pages. 

Clifford C Nelson 
President 

The American Assembly 
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The Energy Crisis 

and the World of Work: 

A Note 



The energy crisis has created a new urgency for change at tlic work 
place Today tlit hum.in akIc of tlit eiutipiibC looms .is a critical f.ittur in the 
actoininudatioii of iiiclusir) to a jjcriud of sun city. Sijuit.igcs of energy, of 
materials, and of equipment .ire evident. Tlic major Indden resource is tlie 
untipped human pu«.cntial of the work fcrce within cadi urganu.ition in our 
society. 

At rhis time of rising unit labor costs, general inflationary pressuros, and the 
need lu icinaln cumpetitive, companies must turn to their workers to achieve 
the ac^ustment effecti\ely. Greater humanization of working life can be ad- 
vanced in conceit with nicasuies to increase productivity, reduce waste, and 
hicrease tiie conservation of energy and matciiais. The key element involves 
the active participation of workers at all le\cls in these mutual goals. The 
tin cat of .1 new era of scaicity presents new motivations for management to 
take a fiesh look .u old values, ligid practices, .ind extr.ivagant piograras which 
have placed a low value upon the luiman factor. 

Irrespective of the degree of automation, mcch.n1i2.uion, or computerization, 
every s)stem depends upon people. Tliese employees have a real desire to do 
mole, to carry mc.uiingful responsibility, and to Itaie peiional involvement 
ill decision:* and actions affecting their jobs and their pioducts. This applies to 
almost every occupation and every organization. Employees also have a strong 
sense of survi\al and an anxiety :o preserve their jobs at a time of ni.ijoi 
economic readjustment. The first and most logic.il place for pioductive in- 
volvement is at t!ie work place. Now is the lime foi expeiiiiieiiiation and 
change to bring the talents of emplo)ees to bear on the era of scarcity* 

REDESIC>; OF WORKING HOURS 

There are two interesting 0[>tions which present themselves: 
The Four Day Week— hi. igcr hours e.ich day in exchange for a full day off 
is .m energy solving option. It would save energy for eveiyone — the woiker, 
tiie company, and the community facilities. Although the foui-day week ap- 
plies to a very small fracticn of Ameiic.in business at tlii^ time, the rapid 
shift in economic colJuioiis pushes this option to the forefront. Maximum 




X The Energy Crisis and the World of Work 

s.n iuj^s %vouKi I)e atln\\ni if cntiic upciation biiifis lo Umr (ia>s, how- 
ever, ihc ulhcc m jjlam tuuUi rcn»ain opoiational fi\c oi c\cn sin days a 
%vcck. The ciui^Kivcci ^M)uUi uu\) be rccjuiic^I to f^^ur dd) h) allcrnaiiiig 
ihcir sthaiulci (e.g., Moiuia>-ThurMla>, Tucbtia>-rrKiay, aiul \Vednehday- 
Saiuulay^i Uhcic tic upciaiion couKl close foi thicc days evciy week, this 
could be (rtonuiicd ihruugh cuiumunityuidc actloii and jiussibl) linked with 
the foui-dav schuoi ucck. Tlic energy s<i\ings hcic \\uuld he .suhsianiial. The 
im)ia,'e, C'l[iticiiL>, and job s.uisfaction gains would also be suhsianiial. 

0\ci l^^u•lhnds of ihc companies wliich base adu[)icd ihe four day week 
ailcsi 10 signifiL.uii producli\il> gains. In retcnl sui\c).s ihtce foui llis of ihe 
wo4kci:> li.iMj uidteaicd inipiovcnicnis in family life, leereaiion, and job saiis- 
faciioii and inieiesi in iheir work. 

Flcxtttme — Tins is a new ircnd in Wcsiern Europe. Ii gives workers greaier 
freedum and iiuliMdualiiy of life s{)lcs \Mihuui an> ad\cnc clfecis on produc- 
nvay. Ihc worker o\ves a fised number of Iiours each \Neck or each month. 
\Vuhin eert.uii linni^ ^sueh as a maximum and minimum number of liours 
cmU day oi ecuam hsed peiiods when aiiend.mee is compulsoi), i.e., lo a.m. 
lo 3 P.M.;, ihe uorkei ma) come lo work and le.ive work ai limes of his owa 
choosuig. The- \M)rkcr may scleci longer hums one day ihan anoiher, \ary ihe 
pauern lo mtel pcisoaal needs, and even accumulaie enoiigh exira hours lo 
take a half-day oi even a whole day off. 

Mexinme is a naiural for ilie eneigy crisis. Ii would disperse people in 
laige uiban aieas and bicak doun ihe peaking of ira;cl e\cMy morning and 
every e\einng. Ii would faiiliiaie car pools, ease pressures on urban irans- 
poriaiion, and give uorkcis a greaier peisonal fieedom, uhich ihey desire. 
\Voike-is conid oigauuc iheir uoikuig life sehedules lo suii personal needs 
and lasies lailier ihan be forced lo confonu to ligid and inflexible woik 
schedules. Ii gives uoikcis moie icspun.sibiliiy and a sense of irusi Women 
could adjusi ihcir hours to tl»eii child-eaie necd.s. All \vorkers would reduce 
tension and inciease both their loyally and their independeuce. 
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Introduction 



The Public Debate 

Recently Chou Eii-lai, premier of the People's Republic of 
China was discussing Maoism with a Western visitor. Fie noted that 
only 5 perreiu of tlie Cliincse people do not support Chainnan Mao, 
or agicc with the Chinese way of life. Tlien the brilliant Chinese 
plulosoplicr paused, looked tlioughtfully at his visitor, and said: **Ilow- 
evcr, 5 percent amounts to ^o nullion people!" 

Apply the same test to America. Oidy change the question to job 
satisfaction, instead of political philosophy. In Kjyg, 77 peicent ex- 
pressed work satisfaction. But 23 peicent were either dissatisfied or 
expressed no opinion. Tlie 11 percent who admitted tliat tlicy were 
dissatisfied equals about 11 million people! 

Is job satisfaction an issue whose time has come? Certainly the pub- 
lie delxitc attests to the vitality of die problem. The i(j73 auto negotia- 
tions attest to the fact tliat the quality of woiking life has moved from 
academic debate to hard talk at the bargaining table and into print 
in the labor contract. 

Tliis Forty third American Assembly is considering the contempo- 
rary issue of job satisfaction. In the changing woild of the seventies, 
are Americans aciiieving a reasonable degree of social and personal sat' 

JkrOMe M. Rosow, asststani secretary of labor in the early Ntxon years, is 
noil) the Fxxon Corporation's manager of public aOairs planning, lie is chair^ 
man of the President's Adiisory Committee on federal Fay and Toas vice 
chairman of the Xational Froductivity Commission. Editor llosozo has served 
OS chairman or member of numerous other public and private panels on a 
variety of zvork problems during a ^oyear caretr in both government and busi- 
ness, lie has written zvidely on compensation, manpower planning, produce 
tivity, and blue-collar problems. 
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isfattion in their jobs where ihey spend o\er 2,000 hours each )eai — 
and over .jO years in a lifetime? 

Somehow the hai> attracted two opposing groups: those who 
extdt ihe American ecoiioin) and idealize itb achie\cincnts and con- 
clude American wuikcib nc\cr had it so good, and othcib who are 
champions of the \\uikci, idcali/an*^ huniau pi>)thic and social needs, 
and decrying the failaic of pri\ate eiitcipribC tu humani/e \\oik. In a 
seme the heat and vitalit) uf tliib cuntio\eiJ>y ebtablishcs the \alidity 
of the issue. Otheiuisc the debate \\ould lune died out long ago. The 
HEW report Work in Amcrtca is a broad documentation of existing 
pioblems of job satisfaction whieh has struck a responsive chord. Vet 
the issue remains seaiching fui definition and balance, and most im- 
portant of all, long-term solutions. 

The woik ethic vs. the \\clfare ethic has been part of a social and 
economic confiontatiun between iwu value s)stcms. Thus the work 
ethic was politicized so that hard work developed a halo, and the re- 
jection of diit), deadend low pa)ing jobs was associated w'th la/iness 
and indulenec. The pulaiizatiun was part of two national political 
CiUnpaigns in hjG8 and HJ72 and has contributed to a political split 
and some cunfusiun among the national labor leaders themselves. 
Somehow the exahation of woik was unrelated to the growing national 
concern with the overall qualit) of life* Vet, nrore and more the Ameri- 
can work force is seeking irroic hom work than money alone. 

In recent )ears the quality of work issue has eirjo)ed a new vogue of 
pubhc attention, despite the fact that it has )et to rank amoirg the top 
national priorities. It is an emerging issue which will demand more 
attention arrd better sohuions. It is arr issue which will not quietly 
disappear. The sluggish productivity of the second half of the sixties; 
the Nixon attention to blue-collar workers, the fornratiori of a National 
Commission on Produetivity , the conduct of congressional hearings; 
the rash of legislative piojjosaU, the passage of the first Occupational 
Health & Safety Act in itjyo, the bursting seminars and conferences; 
the flood of rrew books and news magazine cover stories and the re- 
surgence of readershij) interest in such himiarr interest irratciial all con* 
firm that there is a gcnuir*e problem. Albeit «i problem without simple 
solutions. 

The Worker and His Job 

ATTITUDES 

Work is at the core of life. Consider the deeper meanings of work 
to the individual and to life values, work means being a good pro- 
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Introduction ^ 

\idcr, it mciiis aiitoiioiii>, it \)A)s ufF in .success, and it establishes self- 
ie>j3CCt ur self uui til. Within this fiaiiicwui k, the j;Lisuii uhu ojjcnly 
confesses acti\c job ilissatisfaaion is \irtiMlly admitting failuic as a 
iiMii, aiul faihne in fulfilling lii> nioial lolc in soiict). Since uuik re- 
sides at the \er> coil uf lift \alucs. self esteem culuis the ic>)i;uusl to 
jot) satisfaction attitude sui\c)s. A nLg»tti\e »^n^^\LI nui) ncg»jte the 
life style and the \ei) ego uf the individual. It ma) ulII iinoUe a jjain- 
ful, if not inipussiblc, dcnia' uf bctsic goals in life. It is tantamount 
to an admission of an iiubility to aduLVe and pufoim an CLunumic, 
useful, and pioducti\e rule in society, in the faniilv, in the chuicli, and 
in the connnunity. 

By con 1 1 as t the "sati,sficd" response Is a confiiniation of some meas- 
ure of success in die real world of uuiL It icHects a self image of one s 
place in the competitive matciidli^tic suciet) uf tuda). It coufums pei- 
soiial adaptability and adju:>tment to leality and the im , sense of 
doing as well as can be expected, considciiug the diflkulty of finding 
and holding a job. The high piopuitiun uf satijXied wuikcrs in Ameiica 
(77 percent) is a nicasuic of tlicii ecuiiomic self esteem. It also reflects 
on their adaptability diul capacity to 'Tit in," tu adjust themselves and 
thcii expectations to the lelativcly rigid iei|uiienicius uf the workplace. 
It is a mcasuiw of man's capacity to accept the cuiiiniunplace demands 
of life, especially the endless deuiaiuis uf the job. It is also a reflection 
of the low level of expectations of many workers, 

EXPECTATIONS 

The .\nierican worker lias a high tiiiesliold of tolerance for his oc- 
cupational wuild, Fiustiatioiis anil sacrifices, luiig huuis ur unplc4iS4tiit 
conditions, nagging supei vision, dull, boring work, are all taken in 
suide. The Ameiican adult accepts with equanimity the need to sac* 
rifiLC in order to MiCtcul as a full time, paid employee who exchanges 
his labor for income to piovide foi liimscK and his family. Woikeis 
have bc"'^ inculcated hoin cail^ cliiKIliood, not only with the woik 
etliic, but '.kith the c.^pcciatioiis that woik is haul, involves sacrifice, 
and ilocs not equate with pleasuie or pcisoiial fulfil hiieiit. The rising 
expectations and aspiiatioii^ of t!ie new ciuiants into the labor maikct 
may change this long tcim accommodation as nioie people expect more 
from work. 

Expectations for satisfaction (plus income) from work are relatively 
low, except foi the youngei woikers. This has a negative effect upon 
output, quality, and oveiall efficiency. The older woikers have tem- 
per eil tlieii cxpect,itions by seeking a full lelease from woik Lliiough 
eailier and better pensions. Of course, expectations rise and fall with 
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the business c) I II. In ciuics of full LiiipKninciU turno\Li libcs and \\oik- 
CI5 Juiuiul luuie— usiiall) 111 .iiul bLncHts. Duiiui^ icicssions and 
liit^li uiiLiuplo)iiiciU uoikeis draw into tltLtr bhdh and luucr tlicii ex- 
pccMtions. 

lull*', as tlic>c cx|JLiiaiioiis remain low and encased in a mold oL 
sclf'sauifinj, iIjc uoik[>laic will laiiaiii iininutablL. The CLOiioiiiiL (oni- 
niititiciil to prodiia^ and piofils cxtLcdb aii\ Loinniltnicni to liiniun 
needs. Pcoi^le Lonliinie to aeLonnnodate to jobs that are ielati\ely in- 
dexible and locked Into a lari;ei total S)stein. The woild of work i*e- 
inain6 inidianged in a Jiaiiging uoild. The t)pical \\oiker seems un- 
able to do aii\tliiiig about it. The topical union is uncertain what it 
could do if it tiied. Liiiplo)ei6 aie content to pel form ah elfectixe eco- 
nomic role placiiig capital and technology ahead of human relation . 

ECO.NOMIC ASPECTS 

\Va*;es ha\c ad\anced at a good clip. The minimum wage initially 
fixed at tu en I) fixe eeiit6 is mo\ing tow aid two dollars per hour. Aver- 
age tol.il piivatc wage^ aie neai four dollars per hour. In addition, a 
paiioph of beiiehts ha\c e\ol\ed since ly-jy with the bicakthrough of 
pciiMon bargauiing. Thus the woikplace pio\ides \ar\ing degrees of: 
\atations, holula\6, other time olf with pay, health iiisuiance, hfe in- 
siuaiice^ se\crancc pa), ^upplcnieinal uiieniplo^nient benefits, and pen- 
sions. These a\erage about 25 peicent of payroll and bring the houily 
labor cost to five dollars per hour. 

Lniploynieiit benefit plall.^ lia\c grown tremendously since 1950. The 
nunibci of pei^oiii) included in hospital in^ulanee, life iiisuiance, and 
rettieiiicnl plans liai> liipled. Co\eiage under suigieal, legular medical, 
and luajoi -medical ex|>ense |j|ans has ex|)aiided at an even gi eater 
pace. These long iun gains aie further acecntnated when the number 
of woikei^ coveied is lelatcd to the total laboi foice. The piopoition 
of the eniplo)ed enlliaii wage and salary foice with some t)pe of health 
1115111 aiiee thiough llie |>lai.e of cm|jlo)meiit has ex|Amded from 30 to 
80 peiecnt. The peicent wuli gioup life insiuance aiul death benefits 
lias ineieased fioiii .jo to almost 70 jjcicent. Piixate retirement plans 
co\cr ncail) 50 peieeiit of tlic piixate woik force, more than double 
the proportion for lOfjO. 

Despite these ini|>iessi\e statistics, under tlie existing institutional 
.«>tiuclure» a sl/eable |>oilioii of the labor force faccb substantial bairieis 
ill oblaiiiliig tlie^e basic |)iotections through their |)lace of employ- 
ment. Foi |ni\ale leliieiiient and teni|Jorary disabilit) plans, the eov- 
eiagegaj) remains tpiite laigc. Whereas 50 jjercent aie cohered by pii- 
vate pension plans— the other half of the labor force arc xvithoiU any 
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private pension pl.m co\crjj;c. These facts assist us in maintaining a 
sense of proportion. 

This growth of money wages and rehited benefits has taken place 
within a system of homly without niajoi adoption of incentive 
svNteins or profit shai int; pioj,Manis. The wage eainei is contiolled by 
the lime clock, not b\ his pioduct or b> the inlicicnt continnit) of his 
elfort The occupational shift to ser\ice and gu\einnient emp!o>ment 
and the expansion of uhitecoUar and piofessional woik has spread 
more securit) of income b\ use of payment by the week, month, or 
year But the class distinctions in pay systems continue to prevail. 
I'm-iliennore. work is raiely a piocess of gioup participation witli a 
clear relationship between rcsuhs and rewards. Usually, it is individual 
hire—pay for the job -without direct linkage to costs, piofits. or pro- 
ductivity. Even bonus plans are related to salary levels rather than 
individual elTicieucy. 

W'e cannot ignore the fact that millions of Americans are woiking 
full time, full year and earning less than the po\erty level foi a family 
of four. These people lal^eled as the "working poor" have no eco- 
nomic satisfaction from woik. They have no benefits, leisure, or se- 
curity In the South about one fourth of the total labor force earns 
less than two dollars per hour. Another 4.5 million people are unem- 
ployed and unable to find a job. 

At the other extreme blue collar workers are attaining annual im 
conies between Si3,oov) and 5.>o,ooo and have become part of middle 
America. Therefoie, the economic achievements foi Ameiican woikers 
aie diverse, incomplete, and caimot be exalted without serious quahfi- 
catton. 

PSYCHIC NEEDS 

Nfan does not live by bread alone. Even executives and professionals 
have confessed to serious job dissatisfactions despite salaries in six fig. 
lues. Every worker waius some dignity in the job he does, some sell- 
respect, a reasonable degree of status and a sense of self-worth. 

Since men and women aie capable of lational thought, since they are 
trained, educated and able to leain at all ages, and since they are sulv 
ject to many pressures to succeed, they aspire for more. Animals may 
resist physical abuse, but they aie not tioubled by psychic needs. 

Work with dignity has not been defined as a human right. Work with- 
out dignity beconu's degrading and mean. It imposes seiious emotional 
penalties. Workers are not niunbers on the time clock or in the com- 
puier They winn to apply their knowledge, they desire to use their 
physical and menial laleiUs, they want to be treated as people at least 
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equal to, if not abmc, the process of production. Fred E. Emery and 
Einar TliorMtid lia\c dclnicd an LXLcllcnt li:>t of the desiiable com- 
ponents of jobs: 

(i) The ntt;d for die content of a job to be reasonably demanding of the 
woiktr in tcrr^*> otlicr than bhcer eiulunmcCi and yet to provide a 
niininuini of variety (not neccssaiily novelty); 

(ti) the need to be able to lcan» on the job and to go on learning— again 
it is a question of neither too much nor too little; 

(iii) the litcd fur cyouic inuiinial area of detiiion making that the individual 
can call his own; 

(iv) the ncctl for aonie minimal degree of social support and recognition 
in the workplace; 

(v) the need for tlic individual to be able to relate what he does and 
what he produces to his social life; 

(vi) the need to feel that the job leads to some sort of desirable future 
(not necesscirily promotion). 

THE LEISURK MYTH 

Leisiiie fui Aineiieaii workers is more myth than reality. Gross aver- 
age weekly hums in the pii\ate sector declined from 40.3 in 1947 to 
57,2 in nj7^' — a diup uf dnee hours per week, or about 8 peieent. This 
i> a \ery slow deelme, and houis have been quite stable during the 
late sixties and eaily seventies. Inflation, taxes, high cost of education 
of children, and odier eeononiic piessuics have intervened to block 
any nade-off of income foi leisure in terms of the workweek. 

Flexitime, iiiei eased vacations, more holidays, die four day week, 
volimtary oveittnie, antl other learraiigenients in the packaging of die 
wuikweck 01 the woik year aie significant developments. But they 
should be distinguishetl from the theory of the leisure class. 

The Workplace 

Society iit laige has been more open and responsive to change 
than has die vvoikplaec. Afodiheations have oecuiied in die institutions 
of mariiage and the family, in sexual nioies, and in die legal rights of 
yuuth. Public opinion has induced changes toward aboition, birth con- 
tiol, premarital sex, "open" niaiiiages, rising divoice rates, duig use, 
the cighteen-yeai-old vote, homosexuality, pornography, and die woni- 
en's liberauon movement. 

Coiitiast this with the workplace. Jobs themselves have hardly 
changed. Di. Roueit II. Guest levisited and wrote "The Man on die 
Assembly Line — A Generation Laiei" and drew the overall concluMon 
that expiessed dissalisfaeliuiid and die intensity of these dissatisfactions 
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are the snnic today ds in kj ^j. Customs and pr*icticcs resist change. The 
oiganizatioiuil hicuiuhy pusists, coiiiiuunitcition niu\cs thiuugh loi- 
mal channels, paiticipatiun is limited oi nonexistent, unjjoitunit) fur 
self expression is often countcipioductive, and cunfoVmiry by em- 
ployees is required. Recent concessions to diess and hair st)les arc 
surface masks that onl> convey an am a of pciniissiveucss. They d 
not reflect the immutable nature of the lel itiuuship between a man 
and his job. 

The world of woik remains in stark contrast to the \\oild away from 
work Particulail) toda\, societ) is in ferment. Self-fulfdlment and a 
new attitude toward nature and self are emerging — and not only among 
youth or women. Society itself has become more tolerant and pernns- 
sive without any apparent shock to its giowth oi survival. Only the 
^\•orkpl:!ce remains unchanged in a changing world. 

The emerging confrontation between the woikcr and his job is more 
than a psychic demand. It is an issue of major economic significance to 
the individual fnni, to entire industries, and to the economy as a whole. 
Worker attitutlc^ and adjustments to the workplace have a direct bear- 
ing upon productivity, costs, quality of product, profitability, and 
competitiveness in the world markets. 

Serious pioblcm^ in labor relations and personnel performance can 
be traced to the quality of working life, as distinguished from direct 
wages and benefits. Absenteeism, turnover, grievances, and strikes are 
indicators of the sniface abrasivcness of the woikplace. Poor product 
quality, growing customer dissatisfaction, wasted mateiials, and climb- 
ing unit labor costs are other evidences of serious friction between 
employees and their environment at work. 

The employer is not required to establish a happy workplace. He 
is motivated to create and maintain a productive workplace. Thus die 
balance between people and production requires a more sensitive in- 
terest in human relations. The notion that people work only for money 
and seek their real satisfactions away from woik is not valid. People 
have real needs at the workplace and the more these are satisfied, the 
greater their personal involvement and motivation to participate at 
their highest levels of achievement. 

• * * * # 
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This Book: Highlights 

AN OVERVIEW 

I'his modest volume is organized in three parts: An Overviexo, Con- 
temporary Issues, and Nexu Horizons, Pait I, An Overvieiu, establishes 
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the ciikur.l1, sociological, and economic setting of tiie Anieucan worker. 
Pait lb two chapicib iciatc tiic past to tiic picbcnt and point toward 
future developments. 

Di. Daniel Vankclovich s initial chapter is a principal "think piece/' 
He discusses man and his relationship to his family and society at 
laige, with woik as the tiaditional linchpin of these relationships. 
Through the c>es of a ps)chologist and leading social thin kci we see 
the continuing transfoimation of woik \.dues .uul the woik ethic. 1 he 
vti) meaning of woi k is tiatcd b.ick to its religious origins which estab- 
lish the clear and bnuling moial connotations which pie\ail to this 
day. 

Four themes desciibe the contemporary meaning of the \vork ethic 
for the niajoiity of the adult population. These seive to sharpen the 
dehnitioH of the uoik ethic. Against this backdiop the chapter cx- 
antines new cultuial tiends which are graduall) tr.uisfoiming the work 
ethte. These include the changing defmition of success; leduced fears 
of economic insecuiit); a new di\ision of labor between the sexes; a 
spie.tding psychology of entitlement, and a spicading disillusionment 
with the cult of cffictcney. These changes are basic .uul distinctive since 
they have cultuial impact upon life in geneial and work in particular. 

Against this cultural landscape. Dr. Vankclovich discusses life values 
and their subtle efFccls upon woik values. Thus, he confronts the con- 
tiovcisy which is the eye of the storm in this Fort) third American 
Assembly— whether or not Anieiicans are satisfied with their work! He 
places the issue in cleai focus by defining three critical variables: the 
age of the worker, the expectations attached to the job, and the dis- 
tinction between economic and psychological work satisfactions. 

Linking the new cultural values to distinct groups in the labor force, 
the autho! pi ov ides new insights into the future of the work ethic in 
Ameiica. He notes that the five cultural trends are having an uneven 
elfect upon diderent gioups— in particular, upon the young college- 
eilucated, the noncollege youth, and women of all ages and levels of 
eduGUion. The impact of these cultural trends is predicted to have 
uneven effects upon the aspiiations and achievements of these mem- 
beis of the labor force of tomorrow. 

Filially, Dr. Yaiikelovich piovides a schematic depicting the future 
impact of cultural trends and contiasting the work ethic of the igGos 
with the work ethic of the 19705. 

Chapter 2, titled "1 he Changing Economy and Labor Force," pro- 
vides a sweeping icview of the emplo)ment iclated dimensions of the 
Ameiicaii economy over the past sevcial generations. Dr. Eli Gin/berg, 
piofessor of economics and director. Conservation of Human Re- 
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souite^. CulnmlMa riii\iisiiv, uiic of the iiatioirs Iciuling experts in 
this subject aid. I'litu ha-.it ilata uhith dchncatc the chaiiginj^ char- 
acter of the Amciicaii lahor foicc iJiu\itle a framcwoik for assessing 
theories of work satisfaction. 

Fiist. Di Ciu/Lci.i; ilcliiicatcs the changing contours of the American 
econoni), jxjiticularl) the stiiiLtiiial changes whicli goxcrn the woik 
in oui societ). lie diaws oin attention to the extensi\e, large-scale 
changes in indiistiial btiuctiac, oigani/ational fuinis, and occupational 
distiibution. Since thc^e tian^Iunuations aie so complex, the author 
cautions against simple suiuuiailcs of their meaning. He especially 
cautions against the difRcult) of i elating these changes to the funda- 
mental issue of worker satisfaction. 

Examining the changing chaiactei istics of the labor force, Dr. Ginz- 
beig turns fiom external stiuctuic to a study of the individual Ameri- 
can woiker. He contiasts the woiker of the njsos with the woiker of 
the n)7os, covering a 5o-)car span of immense differences in family 
backgiound, education expectations, and life styles. Fie then closely 
anal)zes the so called special gioups: blacks, women and youth. 

The analvsis of blacks in the work force /eveals striking improve- 
ments in foimal schooling, definite gains in employment in higher- 
ranking ottupations and significant improvement in family income. 
Howevei, Dr. Gin/Jjcrg points uut that tliese gains should not obscure 
the diitiessing aspects that continue to peisist. Among these are lower 
levels of family income, a small proportion of college entrants, and 
continuing disci imination in many sectors of American life. 

Women are consideied in tciins of education, occupations, and 
earnings. Educational ticnds reveal new breakthroughs in the profes- 
sions of medicine and law. Occupational findings show peisistent dif- 
ferences in longtcim coucentiations of women in relatively few low- 
paying fields Then, the piedicamcnt of youth, particularly young 
people with employment handicaps, is reviewed. 

Finally, in search of a peispective on the link between the economy's 
struetuial changes and changes in woik satisfaction, the author draws 
five inferences. The) charaeteii/e the transformation of the American 
labor foice. The inferences aie. (i) the gieater and growing lole of 
women, especially mauled wunicn, in the world of woik, (2) a substan- 
tial rise in education of new cntianls and a corresponding shift to 
seivice and white collar jobs, {;\) little piessure for reduction of the 
coinentional woikda> or woikweek; (.]) slow growdi of trade unions 
revealing no new uige to oigaiii/.c, and (5) the d>naimsm of discontent 
embedded in woik relations in a modern democratic society. 

Looking to the futuie, Dr. Gin/beig foiesees some possibility of ris- 
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iiii; discontent ainoiii^ tlic Letter cdiicitcd mandgctial uoikcib. lie foie- 
castb a new eta of tiadcodb Ijctuccii uoik antl Iciibiiie and shifts of 
opportunities from oKlci tu yuiuii'tir uotkcis. A Kiii^tji lolc fui go\ciii- 
nicnt in lesohing LullLLti\c bai^^ainini; uitliin national intunics poli- 
cies is also hinted uithont deftnin^i^ stnictiiial fcatines. Of Luui.^e, the 
issue of disu imination is expected to hold sua) in the )eais ahead. 
Finally, the eonibination of inoic edncation, i educed fear of iineniploy- 
nicnt, and hit^her faniil) inconie uill loosen die tight tic bGt\\een peo- 
ple and woik. Thus, we nia) anticipate more tonflicts in the aiena of 
uoik Dr Ginsberg, the labor economist, joins Dr, Yankelovich, the 
social thinker. 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

Pait II consiileib contemporary issues of worker satisfaction under 
three headings. First, chapter consideis the uoikers thenisehcs — their 
attitudes toward wotk, and liow they have adjusted. Chapter .] ad- 
dresses one of the major dilemmas, namely, die unions' futuie role in 
acliieving an improved quality in woiking life. Finally, chapter 5 con- 
sideis the woikplace in relation to the economic effects of uoikei dis- 
satisfactions. W hat is revealed by the hard economic data published 
in national sources? 

Chapter 3 considers the central issue — vvoikers, their attitudes, and 
their acljnstmcnts. Di. Geoige Sttanss, ptufessor of business adminis- 
tiation, Unlveisity of California at Beikeley, icviews the growing con- 
cern uith an alleged eiosion of the Ainciican woik ethic. He addicsses 
basic questions. How dissatisfied aie vvoikeis with tlieii jobs? Does this 
dissatisfaction arise chiefly from repetitive, unchallenging woik? Or 
aic low pay, inept siipeivibion, or blocked opportunity nioie inipoitant 
causes? What aie the tiends foi die fiitiiie? Is disScUisfaction gi owing? 

Di. Stiauss confrijius these difficult and ofien conitoversi.il cpiestions 
in an oijjective, balanced mannei as he weighs the evidence of count- 
less studies and reports to help the reader dtaw his own conclusions. 

The chapter begins with a review of the extent of dissatisfaction, the 
impact of loutine woik, and lecent changes in woik attitudes. Despite 
divcigent tiends, the evidence does not siippoit the view that dissatis- 
faction has increased subslaritially. Neithei does it prove that workers 
are tiiily satisfied. Rather, it suggests a difficult and continuing process 
of adjustment between the worker and his job. 

Di. Stianss consideis this adjustment piocess as an accommodation 
of man to his environment which occuis at some psychic costs. Al- 
though these psychic costs may not be veiy gieat today, he foiesees that 
they may iiiciease in the future. This leads to a discussion of whether 
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people and organi/alions clash. The h}pothesis of Arg)ris, Maier and 
M(Giegoi suggcbls alniusi inevitable fi ustialions foi empIo)ees, cspe- 
cirdly in niasspioduuioii since woikeis aic assumed to aspiie 

for the satisfat lion uf social belonging, independence, and growth on 
the job. The Maslow tbcoi) of self-aaiiali/ation is considered more 
limited in application tu piufessois and manageis than to vvoikeis at 
large McClelland's woxk points to uide individual difleiences in need 
fuinilmeiU. Finall), it seems, peisonalit) difleicnces aie important 
variables which, in tuin, laise questions of cultuial and child-rearing 
practices and their influence on work attitudes. 

In a biief, but fascinating section, ruial-urban differences are re- 
ported to challenge a popular assumption that there is a positive rela- 
tionship between job challenge and job satisfaction. This section also 
suggests that luial woikeis have intcinali/ed the Piotestant ethic of 
woik for its own sake — a thesis that deserves fuither consideration, 
especially in light of America's great urban society. 

Dr Stiauss then reviews the job as a primary source of satisfaction. 
In othei words, how impoitant is woik in human life? Leisure activi- 
ties are not effective as escapes fiom work frustiation or as sublima- 
tions of the qualit) of life on the job. In the absence of this trade-off, 
Str auss fuuls that a path) is a middle gicund for adjustment between 
the extremes of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 

Discussing the cennal issue of adjustment, the chapter offers a sche- 
matic chart which piesents the empIo)C'e oiientalion in relation to the 
tvpc of woik This mciits stud) — testing against occupational and per- 
sonality data. The anal)sis continues with a brief look at social life 
and dreams of advancement as substitutes for job satisfaction. Then 
it luins to the contempoiar) issues of health, peisonality, and political 
alienation — a subject that caught public attention in the 19G8 and 1972 
picsidential elections. The natuie of one's job is seen as an influence 
on personalit) and adjustment, both political and pcisonal. However 
extrinsic, economic factors may equal intrinsic job elements in im- 
portance. 

Finally, Dr. Strauss concludes with trends for the future. These 
point to )ouugei, bettei educated wuikeis making giowing demands 
based on egoistic and self actualization needs at the workplace. In con- 
clusion, he agiees with union leaders who argue that economic (ex- 
ninsic) faclois are a gi eater cause of dissatisfaction tlian any inninsic 
problems on the job. ^ct, remaining open minded and sympathetic 
to the full bicadth of his analysis, he concedes that there is no reason 
to ignoie inliinsic factors since inu eased pioductivity is a logical goal, 
and such increases have been linked to intrinsic factors. 
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Reporting from tlic plain lads of American imliKstry, Mr. Agis 
S.ilpukaj>, laboi icpoitci with tlic Dctioit Inncau of The New Yo)k 
Times, A\rotc chapter 4 — "Unions. A New Role?" Many academics, 
ciitiLb, Mu\ joiiinalusu ha\e \ii>uali/ed a ne\\ lole for unions j>onie\\hat 
at oiKlb with tlie c\ci\da> deniaiKLs upon union leadership. Basically, 
the aulhui fiiKli) tlic laljui leadcZbliip cynical, subplcioiib, and impatient 
with die ij>j>ue of job dibcoiuent. At the b.ime time, labor leaders do 
bclic\c ni.ijor changes aie lequiied at the woikplace; diat woikers' 
e\pectationi> aie iii>ing, aiul that there .ue new fx ,ntierj> for collective 
baigaining. Seemingly, huniani/ing jobs poses a cilemnia and a threat 
to the conventional, economic role of unions. 

Reviewing labor history aftei the turn of the century, the author 
recounts the oiigins of Henry Ford's five dollars a day decision an- 
nounced on January 5, 11)14. Sixty years ago woikcrs were quitting 
the pioduction lines at the staitlingly high tuino\ci peak 1 ate of 380 
pcicent. The five-dollais-a day almost doubled prevailing rates and pio- 
vitlcd <ui economic <uiswei to the iidium.ui [j.ice of the assembly line. 
Totla), aiito wages and benefits e(|u.d diis daily rate on aji hourly basis, 
with a suifeit of picmimn o\eUime pay to boot. Dues this suggest that 
six gcnciatiuiis latei accommodation to the assembly line has remained 
a mattci of luoue) and onl) nioiie)? This may be Detroit's answer, but 
it is not Sweden's. 

Mr. S.dpukas traces the rise of unions in the 1930s, the sit-down 
strikes, the figlit foi iCLOgnition, aiul the legal right .0 oiganii:e and 
baigain. Despite the gieat imbalance of power at that time, local 
stiikes did succeed m limiting die woik pace. Duiing the post World 
War II period, the umon mo\ement enjoyed phenomenal growth. 
Collecti\e bargaining expanded its leacli into new aieas including pen- 
sioiij), health nisuiaiiLC, job secuiit) protection, accommodations to 
automation, escalation of wages with costofli\Ing changes, and pro- 
ductivity issues. 

The mythology of die March, 1972, Loidstown strike in which 8,000 
woikers of UAW Local 112 closed the new Vega plant for 21 days (at 
a loss to GM of S130 million) is examined by tlie audior. Popular 
stcieot)pcs and academics' inteipictations are set in perspective. Man- 
agement as well as laboi ha\c been disturbed by misintci pretations of 
both tlie Loidstown and Norwood suikes, the latter lasting a record- 
breaking 172 days. "Speedup" emerges as the key issue which Mr. Sal- 
puk.is tr.KCs caicfully. This struggle o\er woik standaids and manning 
k\cls IS not lesohed. In f.ict, it is of gicat significance to the issue of job 
discontent. Tlie .luthoi 6ccs a gi owing coiitiadiction between die values 
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of a dciHocratic society, with its checks and baKiiiccs, and llic rigid 
auilioritarianisin of the woikplacc. 

New challenges aie lisnig hum the rank and file in anto and steel, 
relative to g!ie\anLes, job dIi>content, and gieatei uoikei rights on the 
plant level However, union leadeishij; iei>pouse continues to lag since 
vvagcs, hours, hinges, pcuMoub, holIda)5, .uul nioie time o([ lepiesent 
immediate piesMue and quick pa)olL. hi a simple and clear expiaud- 
tion of collective bargaining, Salpukas dcsciibe^ the pioccss itself as a 
bar to consideration of noneconomic issuer. Xonccouonn'c isMies are 
not universal, predictable, oi subject to cobt contiol. Instead, they are 
subtle and dillicult to relate to workable trade olFs. 

Discussing rank and file attiudes, the authoi found that intense dis- 
like for jobs does not tian^late to pressuies for union action for re- 
form. Theie is an obvious gap. High tmnovei is a major reason that 
unions feel little piesMue fur changing work— the mobt dissatisfied 
switch rather than fight. This escape valve is a b).product of free and 
open labor markets, but it is not a long term answer to human frus- 
tration or to the psychic or economic costs to the individual and his 
family. 

Turning to solutions, Salpukas describes the responses of union 
leaders such as Reuther, Wmf, Woodcock, and otheis. Among labor 
leaders in coii munications, steel and autos, and especially among the 
leaders of workers for states, counties and municipalities, Salpukas 
discerns some shift towaid the view that changes in woik itsell may 
eventually be needed. 

Chapter 5 examines the economic effects of worker dissatisfaction. 
Afr. Peter Henle, formerly chief economist, Buieau of Laboi Statistics, 
and presently senior labor specialist. Library of Congress, takes a hard, 
dispassionate look at the available national stalisiiu>. Although he finds 
only limited evidence that woi k disaifection has impaiied the national 
economy, he does uncover evidence whi(h indicates that disenchant- 
ment with work is growing in the United States. 

Mr Ilenle's discussion is divided into four headings: labor input, 
performance on the job, productivity, and laboi lelations. Examining 
first the i:>sue of any reduction of labor foice activity, Mr. Henle's dis- 
cuss'on of participation in the labor foice diaws a bioad conclusion: 
those who have been working haul would like to quit and those who 
have not been working legulaily would like nioie woik. Nfen aged 
5j-f*>l are pulling out of the labor force (down to 80 peicent partici- 
pation) whereas women have been iiishing in (up hoiii 32 to .pj per- 
cent) Overall United States labor force paiticipatioii lanks higher dian 
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Cinada, Germany, or Iialy; about equals Sweden and the United 
Kingdom; and is lower than Japan. 

Abseiiteeii>m data h often cited as a sensitive indicator of employee 
dtbsatisfaction. IIuuc\ci» national data h bkctchy and conceals seiious 
pioblcnib ^vithin indi\Khtal companies. Sadly enough, uhile company 
attendance lecuidb are biifiicicntly act mate for pa) lull puiposes, they 
seldom are ade(]uate for an analysis of absenteeism. 

Data a\ailable since 11)67 pait ueeL and entire week absences 
shous a 10 pcrLCUt incieabc in the peiiod 11)67-72, with the highest 
latcs of pait-week absciiLCs in manufactui iag and gu\einmcnt. The 
shaipcst increases in pan-week absences apj . ai in sc!\ice, tiade, and 
fmantc. The imdeiKing causes, whethci coiaiact appiovcd or woik 
alieuatlun, aie nut available fiom the data, but this tiend is indiaui\e 
of both the search foi leisuie and the desiie to avoid work. 

Quit lates aie also sensiti\e iudicatois, and tuinu\er lepiesents sig- 
nificant diiect LOst6 to the employer. National quit rates aie difficult 
to intcipict bcL.iu.sc the) aie highl) sensiti\e to the business cycle and 
the labut luaiket. 0\eialb an examination of quit rates reveals no 
broad-scale changes on a national basis. 

Turning tu ptifoimance on the job, Mr. Ilenle examines the quan- 
tity of uuipiu, the qualit) uf uutput, and the lulc of alcohol and drugs. 
Cuiiiplaints .ibuut puoi wuikmauship, puoi quality, thievery, or indus- 
tiial sabutage aie alsu dealt uith biicfly. On balance, the author finds 
it piubably suipilsing that piide in wuikmanship still persists. Me,m- 
while, the cditui uutes that iiidi\idual major coipoiations in autos, 
clcttiunics, and tuii>uiiicr guud^ cutuuntei continuing pioblenis in 
meeting warianty staiidaids, satisfying eiistumer complaints, and ab- 
suibirig the cusis uf puoi piudutts. Piubably the most significant non- 
statistical iiiditatui uf the decline in piuduct quality is the emerging 
cunsumei muvcnient. In fact, in a 11J72 survey of national priorities, 
se\eii cunsumei issues rankeil amuiig the top ten issues. We can con- 
tinue to listen for the cunsumer iespoiise~and regaid it as the final 
quality testiug oi United States products. 

Tieiuls o\er the past 25 years ha\e leflected an annual productivity 
rate of peicent fur the tutal private economy. Reflected in this fig- 
uie IS ail iiiteiplay uf technulugy, ecunuinic conditions, employee atti- 
tudes, educatiun and tiaiiiiiig of the uuik foice. The sharp drop below 
the long-tcim tieiid iluiiiig the 11)60-^70 peiiod (the average fell to 1.5 
peiceiit amiuall); has caused widcspiead speculation about a decline 
in the uoik ethic. Mi. Ileidc believes that this diop seems to have been 
accuuntcd lui aliiiust entirely by pievailing cconuinic conditions. I5asi- 
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cally, he sees little relation between assembly line operations or un- 
pleasant woiking conditions and leccnt clian^ci> in productivity. 

Labor relations aie reviewed in terms of stiikcs, contract rejections, 
grievances and aibitration, changes in union leadership, and deceiti- 
fication elections. The author finds that about 20 percent of stiikes are 
caused by working conditions (up fioni 15 pa cent ten years ago), 
which may reveal an inciease of woikei discontent. Contract lejections 
by woikcrs do not indicate any problem since such rejections have de- 
clined. Grievances and aibitration present incomplete data, but there 
has been an increase in arbitrations, the final step in the grievance 
proccv. Union leadership reveals higher turnover and shorter tenure. 
But the reasons ar e mixed, arrd the most significant measure of disaf- 
fection relates to local irnion offices where data is Licking. Just as we 
found a paucity of data for plant level absenteeism and (juits, we have 
discovered little regarding union elections at the local level. Critical 
irrdicators elude us and mask the real facts 

Deter tification elections occur vxhen workers feel that the uniorr has 
not given tiieni adetjuate representation. To some extent, such a peti- 
tion to change uniont is an indicator of worker dissatisfaction wiUr 
their union representation and the labor relations system in general. 
While there has been some increase here among snrall bargaining units 
(.ja 50 workers), the overall number of terminations represents a tiny 
fraction of total union membership. 

Mr. Ilenle concludes with an optimistic summation of positive fac- 
tors countering any trend toward job dissatisfaction, occupational 
shifts, improved v\ork environment, incre.ised education, leisure and 
retirement trends, the growth of part time jobs, rising levels of pay; 
arrd finally, the great adaptability of the nation's basic labor-relations 
institutions. 

NEW iroRrzoNs 

Part III, New Horizons, consists of two chapters which focus upon 
change and the firture. Ch.ipter 6 is an intensive review of case studies 
of new initiatives to restiucture vv^ork. Chapter 7 is an extensive con- 
sideration of policy implications and an agenda for the seventies, 

Richard E. Walton, professor. Harvard Graduate School of Business, 
has conducted intensive research in the basic restructuring of work to 
both meet the changirrg expectations of employees and yield improved 
performance. He presents his findings in chapter 6, which is an analysis 
of. (r) the problem of empLyee alienation, (2) the nature of compre- 
hensive reform in job design, (3) case experiments in innovation, in 
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the United States, C.iii.kI.i ami Europe; (.1) and problems of survival 
and growtli. 

Iiiitialh. the author prcseius emplo>ce alienation as a basic, long- 
term pioblem dcsening of inno\ati\c action. He attacks the Inade- 
quaiy of pieceincal icfotnis which lia\e hcen in the paiade of changing 
fa5hions of personnel piugrams. Defining a *'.s\steniic." or full) inte- 
grative lefoiin. Dr. Walturr states that this in\ohcs the way tasks are 
packaged into juhs. the way wuikeis relate to each; drc way perforin- 
ante is iiieasuied and rew aided, the positions of authority and 
status sviiihuls are structuied. and die caieer paths arc defined. 

This inteiesting chapter comes to grips with the dynamics of ex- 
pciimeiital wuik sy.stcnis based upon twche pilots in cle\eir dilFcrent 
cuiiip.imes. The c\pcnnicnt»d units wcie iriaiiufacturing plants in dre 
private sector, uicluding continuous piucess. asscnrbl) line and batch- 
processing units. Si/e ranged horn one bundled to fi\e hnnilred en. 
plovecs in o\er half of the cases. The lemainder had fewer thun one 
liundied employees. So, esseirtiall), the expeiiments were contained 
widiirr relatively small units. Locations were evenly divided between 
luial and urban and between union and nonunion (althoirgh dre 
United States plants were nonunion). 

^Iliiee of tlie expeiiments (Shell United Kingdom, Norsk, and Gen- 
eral Foods; weie "grass roots" plants in which nranagement tailored 
the iirteinal labor fuiee to the new conceptions of woik and organiza- 
tion. 'I lus preselection of the work force as a hand picked elite from 
among a much iiioie heterogeneous group of applicants raises several 
issues. These expeiiments contiast with nroie dilficiilt innovations 
which must conliont old organizations, established institutional and 
power rtlaiion.>!ups. older 01 obsolete ecpiipmcnt and manning levels, 
and vested management and labor intcie^ts. It also raises a rrrore con- 
troversial issue wliicli Di. Walton omits fioin his evaluation, namely, 
i^ prevention of unionism itself one of the basic objectives in inch 
innovation? If such were the ease, we could certainly anticipate fear, 
suspicion, and hostility among unions everywhere. From my own ex- 
pel lenee in Lsso rermeiies and eheniiea! plants, our giass roots plants 
have, in fact, innovated rrew work organizations widr few plants re- 
rriaiiiiiig iioiiuiiton. L*ibor market institutions play a powerful role in 
the outcome. 

Revrewurg the favoiable results of these pilot projects Dr. Walton 
names seven condition^ which ineiease the oildson chances for success 
in diese liiglKisk ventures. Results are analyzed critically in terms of 
nianrring, cpiahty of woik life, and oigani^ational performance, ^^ov- 
ing from die short- to the long term piospects for growth and survival 
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of iiiiiu\.itivc woik s>sunis. the author rc\cals the iiiulci King, deep 
obstacles to oiij;iiiatioii, luiitiiiualioii. and iliirusioii of oigaui/alioual 
changes. T\m giasp and uiidcistandiiig of the loadblocks to iiiuo\a- 
tion is fiiiiclaincutal to fiituic cxpciiiiiciitation and change. New iiav- 
clcrs on tliis high. t\\isting load to the future can a\ail thcmj»cl\es of 
this roail map of dctoins and deathtraps. Six thicais to iinio\aii\c 
woik s\stcnis are defined am! sci\e to dcliiiCcitc the fiagility of human 
iniio\ation within an existing produition plant. The chaptei s con- 
clusion snnniuii/es, on an optimistic i jtc, and points to areas for 
further research and stud) necessary to ad\ancc inno\ation and im- 
piove* the quality of working life. 

The final chapter disuIs^es 'Tolicy Implications and Future 
Agenda/* Its author is Mr. Sam Zagoiia, diiector, Libor Management 
Relations Service of National League of Cities, Uniteii States Confer- 
ence of Majors, and National AsNoiiation of Counties. Formeily a 
member of the National Labor Relations Board, Mr. Zagoria speaks 
directly to the policy issuer. 

I lis toiisideiation of the changing work scene in the United States 
and Kurope pro\iilcs an engaging rc\iew which reaches ahead, pre- 
senting a realistic agenda. The issue of woiker satisfaction is ap 
pioaclied fioin the standpoint of paiticular iinerest gionps. woikers, 
uaioiis, employers, and finally goveinmcnt. Thus, each special inteiest 
and its inoti\es, needs, and responsibilities at the woikplace, in the 
comnnmity, and in society aie plated in perspective. The author notes 
that the somewhat inaiticulated individual needs for self-fulfillment 
ha\c yet to be translated into coherent demands for change. Recently, 
these conilicis between the woiker and his jab en\ironment have con- 
centrated upon tiailc ofTs for leisure or escapes from the workplace vary- 
ing from lest periods to the complete escape of early retiicinent. Un- 
ion Ic-idcrship has stiong attachments to economic bread, butter, and 
secnrit) issues and considers job satisfaction an issue of lower priority 
which is elusive and hard to define. 

Employers face many constraints in taking new initiatives for job 
enrichment. Mr. Zagoria lists die critical blockages to change and 
briefly notes emciging positive tiends. Turning to international de- 
velopments, primal ily in Westein Kurope, the chapter provides a 
sweeping review of woikei paiticipation. This participation concept, 
which is somewhat foreign to the American lexicon of union-raanage- 
mcnt relations, is placed in the context of die job satisfaction demands 
fiom which it emciged. Coiisidciing changes over the past few decades, 
he icviews Yugoslavia. Austiia, West Germany, United Kingdom, Nor- 
way and Sue len. Tliis review presents a diumbnail sketch of the rda- 
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tioiiships of nianai»tinciu, labor, and government sufficient only to 
tenii>t the leadei to foIlt/W uherc the i>ceiU of bueet success may lead. 

Returning to the three special inlercbt gioupb with power (unions, 
cnipIo\cii> and go\ CI niiieiu), the authoi conhoiitb the underlying phil- 
o>ophical quebtioub of change in tcims of die responsibility of each. 
Sc^,kiiig a senile of balance between profiti* and people, between eco- 
uouiic and boual rolcb, Mr. Zagoiia intioduces tough questioiib as to 
die balance beiween die coiporate and the community iiiteiest. With 
a stioiig piagniatic flavor, he bire^bes die legitimate special interest 
needi ojKping ucw higli roadb to the future. I lib discussion of policy 
coii.>ideiaiioiio leads logically to his provocative ''Agenda for the Sev- 
enties." 

This agenda sets goals and objectives for the achievement of a mini- 
mum le\el of job satibfaction foi all woikcib — to inipiove die stand- 
aids of Iniiig, to protect mental and phybical liealdi and welfare, and 
to ad\ani.e indi\idiial fulfillment. This broad thirteen point social 
mandate holds challciigeb to go\ei iiment, employers and unions, and 
einbiaics iuaii\ uf the eiilical ibsueb that will engage our sodety for 
the balance of diib decade and probably into the 1980s as well 
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Locking up from the Grindstone 

"Aniciiccins know more about how to make a living than how to 
live/' Although Thoicdu made Iiis astute observation on Aiueiicaa 
life nioie than a century ago, by and large it rauains \alitl today. We 
still oi^aiii/e our lives around tlie struggle to make a living. We pKicC 
our economic institutions at the fcutei of the society because they 
cieate the jobs and pioduce the growth that keeps the economy rolling. 
We also organize faiuily life around the job: Lunily responsibilities aie 
parceled out to make it as handy as possible for the male head of the 
household to be the economic provider, while the wife picks up most 
of the residual chores. Wlieie we live, how well we live, whom we see 
socially, how we pattcin our daily loutincs, how we cduc.ite oui chil- 
dren — all of these facets of our lives are dominated by the woik we 
do to m:ike a living. 

Many of these social arrangements are now changing. Under the 
impact of woman's lib the rigiil division of labor in the family is be- 
ginning to bieak down. People are glowing balk; on the job; they 
seem less willing than in die past to endure haidships foi the sake of 
making a living. Suuie unions are now stressing noneconomic issues 
at the baigai..*:ig table. Many people aie seeking jobs diat may pay 
less well but oUci a nioie agieeable life style. And even die high value 
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place on ctonumii }»h)Ui1» a.^ the main goal of our society is cast 
ill doubt. i\fi. NixoiK ^^llo lia^ bjiokcii out in defense of the tiaditional 
uoik ethic nian\ tiniei,, lias abu, nunicall), cliallenged ilie pieniisc on 
uliiili the uoik etinc lej^tb; "In tlie next ten ycarb we will inciease onr 
weahh h) fifi) pel cent. The piofuiuid question is. Docs tliis mean tliat 
we will be 50 pciccnt lither in an) ical sense, 50 peueiit better off, or 
50 peiicnt happici?" {Suite of thf Union Address, January 1970). In 
poMni^ this fundamental question, Mr. Nixun has voiced «i doubt that 
is spreading to ever larger segments of the society. 

Wc are living thiuu,^h a peiiod of vast cnltnial change, the essence 
of winch lies in the tiaUbfuiniation of woik values and the woik ethic. 
Indeed, So cential i^ the woik ethic to Amciican culture that if its 
meaning shilts, the chaiactei of our society will shift along with it. 
Con\ciscI>, if our gcneial cidtural uutluuk undergoes a reorientation, 
then the changed meanings of woik will piobabl) emerge as the 
salient expression of the couiitrv's new social philosophy. 

In this ch*q;tci» tullowing a biief discussion of the historical sources 
and picsent meanings of t!ic Anieiican woik ethic, we examine five 
aspects of culiuial change in tltc cuunti) that impinge directly on the 
woik ethic. We then look at how^ these shifts in gencial life values aie 
aifecting specific wuik iclaicd values, particulail) among )oung people 
and women — the giuups that aie must directly influenced. In the (mal 
section, we attcnq^t lu fuiccast how the wuik ethic is likely to change 
in die foiesecablc future. 

The American Work Eihic 

REUGiOl^S OIUOINS 

What du we mean by the American work ethic? To trace its origins, 
wc have to go back tu the beginnings uf Western civilization, as Adii- 
ano Iilghci has edectivtly done. The early decks regarded woik as a 
curse. Ihe wuid for woik deiives from the Greek word for soiiow, 
ponos, suggcstmg diiidgeiy, heavy heaitcdncss, exhaustion. Woik had 
no inhereni value foi the ancient GiceLs. They felt tlhu woik eiishned 
the worker, chaining him to the will of others, coriupting the soul, and 
lobbing hiin precisely of thai independence so highly valued by ancient 
Greek civilization. 

loi the Hebrews, the meaning of work was almost as bleak, but with 
one saving feature. Work was rcgaided as atonement and expiation for 
the original sin of disobeying the word of God. 

Il was Chiistian civilization that slowly began to build the accretion 
of ineannigs that have evolved into the modern work ediic. The eaily 
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Cinistians followed the Hebrews in their conception of work as a pun- 
ishment laid on by Cod for man's original tiani>giessioni>. Giadually 
several positive meanings accrued to work. The early Christians saw 
work as necessary to maintain the health of body and mind and to keep 
evil thoughts at bay. Contrary to the Greeks, they concei\ed of woik 
as a defense against despair rather than ai> the expression of despair 
itself. Like the Flebrews, they too Siiw work as *m act of expiation. 
Tiiey abo looked to work as a way to spiead charity and to share with 
the needy. Eventually, they came to believe that the accumulation of 
worldly goods need not lead to wickedness dnd perdition. Since pos- 
sessions could be shared with odiers, God's blessings would shine on 
the giver as well as the receiver. 

The integiation of woik with profit making and the ownership of 
property came with St. Thomas Aquinas. Codifying the social practice 
of his day, Aquinas advanced the concept of the **just price," i.e., the 
monetary reward for work that enabled a man and his family to scratch 
out a livelihood. Up to the time of Aquinas, even though the idea of 
woik had begun to accumulate some positive meanings, no inherent 
virtue attached to woik itself. One woiked long enough and hard 
enough to support the immediate needs of self and family. That rare 
poison lucky enough to li\e without working w*is not scorned by so- 
ciety Neither did woiking longer and haulei than the minimum re- 
quired to meet the practical needs of life earn moial brownie points. 

It leniained for the advent of Piotestantisin to in\est woik with the 
moial meanings we associate with the Aineiican work ethic. Martin 
Luther took the decisive step when he eliminated the distinction be- 
tween working and serving God. Luther conceited of work as a way 
to serve God, indeed as the best way. Luther even condemned the 
monastic and contemplative life of piety in the monasteries of his day 
as expressions of egoism: the symbols of the snobbeiy and conceit of 
monks who thought thcmsehes superior to the common man. It is 
Luther, then, who endowed the idea of woik with an intense religious 
and moral character. 

Calvinism further strengthened the moral connotations of work. To 
the strict Cahinist, dislike or rejection of hard work made damnation 
all hut inevitable. Because woik is, in effect, "God's work*' all men rich 
or poor mn^t woik, and work unceasingly. Moi cover, success at work 
when made tangible in the form of wealth could be taken as a sign 
that the work was pleasing to God— especially if the profits from it 
could be reinvested and if the work was carried out in a highly or- 
ganized, continuous, and rational foim. To woik haid was not enough: 
the woik must be organ^^ed in keeping with strict canons of rationality 
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and efficiency. Aliliougli later woik was to lose its explicit religious 
connotations, it has ne\er shaken itself free of the intense moral con- 
tent with \\\\\d\ it uas endowed by the founders of Protestantism. 

CONTENfPORARY MEANING OF THE WORK ETHIC 

The piesent-day uoik ethic in America is rooted in this Protestant 
tiadiiion. A stud) on basic American life \alues canied out by Daniel 
\ankelo\idi, Inc. in the mid njGos showed that a majority of ttie adult 
population at that time associated four cultural themes with work. 
These themes link \\oik with peoples' life \alues and form essential 
pans of what we mean by the American work ediic: 

The ''Good Provider'' Thcme^Thc breadwinner— the man who 
provides for liis family — is the leal man. 

lleie is the link between making a li\ing and die society's definition 
of luasculinii). Masculinit) has little to do with sexual prowess or 
ptivsical stiength oi aggiessi\encss or a \iii»c appearance. For almost 
t;o peKCut of the adult population to be a man in our society has 
meant being a good pio\ider for the family. The concept of mascu- 
huit) licic at issue also cou\e)s overtones of adulthood, responsibility, 
intensity of loving care for odiers. 

The Independence Theme— To make a living by working is to 
**stand on one s own two feet" and a\oid dependence on otticrs. Work 
equals autououi). To woik and be paid for it means one has gained 
— and earned — freedom and independence. 

The Success Theme— ^lUrd work always pays off." Hard work leads 
to success, its foim dependent on one's abilities, background, and level 
of education. For the majoiity, the "payoff" comes in the form of a 
home of one s own, an e\ei rising standard of living, and a solid posi- 
tion in the community. 

The Self-respect Theme— lUrd woik of any type has dignity whether 
it be menial or exalted. A man's inherent worth is reflected in the act 
of woikiug. To woik liard at something and to do it well: a person can 
feel good about himself if he keeps faith with tliis precept. 

Manhood, lespunsibility, ceonumic secuiity, independence, freedom, 
selt-iespeet, success in life, self-esteem, dignity— this is the moral stuff 
from which the daily life of people is shaped. We often underestimate 
the potency of niuial issues in jKJoples li\es, giving more attention to 
tlie practical and pleasuie-seeking sides of life. But most lives are as 
immersed m a sea of molality as fisli are immersed in water: morality 
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siirrouiuh us. It is the clement we breathe. It is rarely noticed — except 
if it is polluted or abi>cnt. Fioin this substratum of moral values grows 
such diverse phenomena as the traditional American resistance to non- 
punitive welfare legislation (because it suggests that not working is 
moially acceptable), and the deterioration of morale caused by pro- 
longed uneuiplu)mcut, apart fiuni its economic consequences (because 
of the threat to self respect and self esteem). Pay for housework has 
become a demand of gieat s)mbolic significance to the women's move- 
ment, one implication of the woik ethic being tliat work for which 
one is not paid connotes second class citizenship — whether it be that of 
the housewife or the volunteer. 

We begin to see how deeply embedded the work ethic is in general 
cultural values, and why changes in the culture necessarily color the 
role and meaning of work. 

Neio Ctilttiral Trends 

Let us examine some of the new cultural trends that are grad- 
uall) tiausforming the woik ethic. They are interrelated, each rein- 
foicing tlie odier. For purposes of analysis they can be identified sepa- 
r.itely. Among the most impoitant are; the changing meaning of suc- 
cess in America, lessening fears of economic insecurity; a weakening 
of tlie rigid division of effort between the sexes, a growing "psychology 
of entitlement'' leading to the ci cation of new social rights, and spread- 
ing disillusionment with the cult of efficiency. 

TlIS CHANGING MEANING OF SUCCESS 

Throughout most of the post W^orld War II era, Americans shaped 
their ideas of success around money, occupational Sjfatus, possessions, 
and the social mobilit) of thcii children. To be successful meant "mak- 
ing it" in the world of business or in high status professions (doctor, 
lawyer, scientist, government official) or in well paying white collar or 
skilled blue collar jobs. Success has also been linked with ownership 
of one's own home in a "good neighborhood" and with possessions 
that hiive status symbol value, such as large cars, fur coats, silver flat- 
waic, diamond lings, swiuuning pools, and vacation homes. These 
have been iKt tangible signs ol success money can buy. If the goods 
of the woild eluded one, a second chance often came along as an op- 
[xiitiniily to encouiat^e oue'^ childien to "better themselves" through 
highei education as a stepping stone to a good job. In contrast to tra- 
ditional Euiopean cuhuie, Anieiican childien have bsually been ex- 
pected to suipass theit parents in social and economic status. The 
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pattern is tiitcly fainili.ir, lio\\cvcr it has been changing for some time 
nmv, and in the past few ycais has taken a significant turn in a new 
direction. 

The old components of success— money, job status, possessions, and 
mobilit) fur cluldicn— still count. Cutainly, Ameiicans are drawn to 
niunc) foi its piactical uses and also tOMgnif) to tlienisehcs and others 
diat they have acliievcd a niche in the uoild. Yet an increasing num- 
bei of people aie coming to feci that thcie is such a tiling as enough 
money. And this is new. Few scoff at money or reject die opportunity 
to enhance their Mandaid of living, but people are no longer as ready 
to make saciifices fur diis kind of success as they were in the past. The 
ciucial quesdon has become: "What do I have to give up for the 
money?" These da\s, a "big earnci" who has settled foi an unpleasant 
life-st)le is no longei consideied nioie successful than someone with 
less money who has created an agieeable life-st)le for himself. There 
are, of couise. millions of people who adheie to older \iews of success 
as dehned exclusively in teims of money, but die tiend is moving away 
from them. 

Sunilar considerations hold for the other elements of success. Many 
studies in the sociological liteiatuie show tliat people find it easy to 
rank jobs b\ the Uegiecs of piestige that adheie to t)pes of occupation. 
Vet die status of doctors, scientists, lawyers, and business executives 
has begun to lose some of its lustie— especially if achieving occupa- 
tional success involves Nacrifice and unple*isantnei5. The prestige of tlie 
busmcss executive, for example, has plummeted in recent yeais. A 1973 
study caiiied out by the Opinion Rescaicli Company sliows die public 
ranking of the piofessioiis in teiiiis of prestige in die following order: 
Pli)Mcian (G6 peicent). Scientist (39 percent), Law)er (.M percent). Min- 
ister (4-1 peiceiit), Engineei {.\o peicent), Arcliitect {.\o percent), U. S. 
Coiigiessiiian peicent). Banker (33 percent). Accountant (29 per- 
cent). Businessman (20 percent). 

Mateiial possessions, too, have begun to lose some of their connota- 
tions oi success. This is not to say that Americans liave lost dieir taste 
for material goods. We still suironnd ourselves widi appliances, televi- 
sion sets, charcoal grills, power lawiimov.eis, snowmobiles, and the 
othei assorted gear associated with Ameiican life. And the love affair 
wall the automobile continues unabated. But it has changed its char- 
acter, llie owneisliip of a huge, gas-gu/./.liiig, boat like car is no longer 
the crowning s)iiil>ol of Iiavitig arrived in die world. Few people diese 
da)s celebiate each move up the hieiarcliy of success by die si/e and 
make of automobile diey ow^n. 
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Pciliaps iiiobt bi^iiifiuinily, the irciul is away from postponing self 
giatification In oulci tu lusuic tlic up\\4iul niohility of one s tlilKlicn. 
One of tlic old time f.txoiitc plots of filnis a\k\ books concerns the hard- 
A\uikinj»;, self den) ing paient uho woiks day and night as charwoman, 
laitndiess or laboier to insure the success of a child. Today, snch scc- 
naiios aie tinned with nostcdgict, the c»nnpy .tppe.d of a b)gone era. The 
Jewish inothei foi whom "ni) son the tloctoi * is a single word, the auto 
assenibl) line woiker who sa)s, '*ril make any sacrifice so that my kids 
Can go to college to bettei themselves aiu\ not end up as 1 have/' the 
patent who feels that his life will be fulfilled if and only if his chiidien 
smp*iss him in socioeconomic st<itiis — all are stock figures in a reced- 
ing past. They exist — but in ever fewer numbers. 

It is impoitant to avoid misumlerstanding. 1 am not saying tluu par- 
ents 4ne no longer willing to make saciifices for their children. They 
are and they do, pel haps as much as in the past. What 1 wish to under- 
line is that people tend less to view the success of theii oivn lives in 
leiniN of their childien's lives. They want their children to be success- 
ful. They aic willing to give them whatever advantages they c*ui .dford. 
But they no lon^ei legcud vicarious living through their children as a 
pi Opel sidjstitute for success in their ow n li\es. They feel they have 
tlieii own lives to li\e, and do not need to live through their children. 

The era of keeping u[) with the Joneses — so blatant a part of the 
Ameiican landsca[je of the H)3os — also appears to be undergoing a 
giadiial tiansfoi nicUion. The individuals defmition of success has 
Somehow become less fu.idy anchored in the world of possessions, 
status, mone). In the piocess it has lost much of its treadmill, ratmce 
chaiactcr — that o[jen ended, never satisfied compulsion to .iccumulate 
ruoic and more nione), moie and more possessions, more and more 
status symbols to confirm a higher rank in the hierarchy. The era of 
the ste[Mip fiom Cheviolet to Buick, from Buick to Ponti.ic; from 
Pontiac to Oldsmobile, from Oldsmobile to Cadillac; and from Cadil- 
lac, picsuinably, to hea\en— that eia is dead and gone — at least for 
the majority of Americans today. 

What has taken its place? New ideas about success revolve around 
Vaiious foims of self fulfillrneni. The emphasis now is on the self and 
its unrealized "[jotential," a self that cries out foi expression, satisf.ic- 
tion. actualiAUion. If the key motif of the past was "keeping up with 
the Joneses/' today it is **1 have my own life to live — let Jones shift 
for hiiiiself." The new consciousness about the self does not destioy 
the older definition of success as money and occupational stcitus. But 
it diminishes the relative importance o£ *'goods*' to the individual. 
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Tlicy have, as it were, to move over to make way for the newcomer. 
Monc), possessions, a ^uuil position — these can and do become instiu- 
ments of self expression. But in the process, a subtle but far i each hig 
ti ansformation takes place. They become means, rather than ends in 
themselves. And, most j^ignificantly, die> are not the onl) means avail- 
able but must conifx^te uith other less mateiialistic means of ^elf ful- 
fillment such as being closer to naluie, finding new wd)s to be "crea- 
tive," spending more time with friends. 

The new national pieoccupaiion with self fulfillment assumes some 
strange forms \vhich, unfortunately, we must b)pass if we aie not to 
be diverted from our main theme. But let me mention in passing 
several consequences of the growing attachment to self fulfillment. The 
emphasis on self modifies the character of the bonds which tie the 
individual to Soci»d institutions — the family, employer, community, 
church, trade union, political party, nation. No longer can these in- 
stitutions assume the automatic and "unearned" loyalty of the indi- 
vidual. The willingness of people to subordinate themselves unques- 
cioiiingly to some larger entity for the sake of an implicit common 
good is slowly disappearing. Instead, people are asking xuhy they 
should be loval and what fulfillment for themselves they can derive 
from being a p:irt of a larger unit. 

The spi outing of connnunes among tlie young is often cited as a 
counterexample of tlie ticnd tow»ird self centered individualism. In- 
deed, man) conmiunes with their resemblance to extended families, do 
express the hunger for belonging to a laiger connininity. Often, how- 
ever, communes tuin out to be loose aggregates of individuals, each 
one preoccupied with his own personal needs. Without the discipline 
to subordinate the self to the larger unit, the ties that bind the gioup 
become umavclcd »ind tlie commime disintegrates. This foim of change 
docs not characterize all communes, of course, but it does desaibe a 
number of them. 

The breakdown of certain types of conformity is another conse- 
quence of the new ideas about success. Each peison is assunred to be 
unique. Thus tolerance foi offbeat and unusual life styles to express 
one'^ indi\iduality is spreading. This does not mean that social con- 
foiiuity is now collapsing around our lieads. On closer inspection, most 
"unique" life styles take on a standard look. But conformity in prac- 
tice IS not the same as social pressure to conform, or the feeling that 
one must confoini to get along ("you get along by going along"). Peo- 
ple feel it is all ri^ht to eonfoini if eonfoimity is one's own fiee choice. 
L*iter in tliis chapter, I will relate tliis new attitude toward eonfoimity 
to the work ethic. 
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REDUCKD FEAR Ol' IICONOMIC INSHCURITY 

Lcsj> gciicml in its cirtjc.t on tlic cnltiirc, but equally fraught with 
significance for the uoik ethic, is a gicatl) reduced fear of economic 
iuNecuiit). Wibt segnieiiti of the public lia\c giown lesb feaiful that 
economic catastiophe uill btiike witiiout \vaiiiing and render them 
destitute. Of eoui^e, ind.ition distiuhs [icoplc and causcb them to be 
dibtiessed about mtiking ends meet. But people today aie less aft aid 
of losing their jobs, facing a poveity stiicken old age, 01 fuuling them- 
sehes in a situation where the) aie un.d^le to cope econoniic*dly. 

To illustrate the chcUige. in the 1972 piesidenticd election campaign, 
despite a iclati\cl) high late of unemployment, the unemployment is- 
sue pio\ed to be of minor importance. According to the New York 
T/m(.'A^*Vankelo\ich election survey, the number one issue was Vietnam 
(51 percent). Inflation was the second most important issue (37 per- 
cent). Unemployment was far down the list, in about eighth or ninth 
position — of concern to fewer than 10 percent of the voters. It was 
almost as if only the \oters who were unemployed concerned them- 
schcs witii the piobleni, Se\eial decades ago, politicians would have 
rcgaided so negligible a role for unemployment in a piesidential cam- 
paign as iminiagin:il)le. 

Iicouomic secuiity has not become less important to people. For 
most, economic sccinity coiuinues to dominate their li\es. But today 
[>eoplc t4ike ^ome economic secuiity for granted. If they are woiking, 
the futuie prospect that they might be unable to make a living seems 
curiously unreal. 

Foi many gcnciations an imspoken consensus prevailed in the coim- 
try, so widespicail ami univciScdly accepted that theic 1ms been no need 
to make it explicit, the consensu^ hehl that economic secuiity is so 
impoitant and so dilficult to in^UIe that no sacrifice is too great for the 
sake of piesci\ing it. This silent assumption has dominated our na- 
tional life. Its unchallenged acceptcUice has given oui society its dis- 
tincti\e cliaiactci, shaping common goals, and pcivading the political 
and economic life of the nation. For ex.miple, if an industiicd plant 
WAS spewing pollutants into a ncailiy watciWciy .uid the community 
objected, all the plant manager would ha\e to say was, "That will 
mean we'll ha\e to lay off a few luuuhetl men," and typically the com- 
munity would back off from its demands. 

In the past few yeais, the consensus has begun to collapse. A majoiity 
of adults (appioximatcly Go pciccnt) state that they continue to pLice 
economic secuiity abo\e all otliei goals, but a substantial 40 pciceiu 
minoiity say that they ate now prepared to take ccitain risks witli 
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their own aiul the ii.ttKur.s ccoiiuiiiic saniity fur the d.tkc of ciiliaiiuiig 
the i|UalIt} of life. \\\ aic not Miipiisal to fiiul tliat the luajoiilv still 
ailhcicb to the oKl \icu» ^vhat i.s stiikln^ is that so large a ininoiity iias 
adopted this new and far-rcachinj; valnc-orientation. 

One consccjiicnce of the iLhseneil fear of economic insecurity is a 
giouin^ uillin^ncsN tu tcikc nnpicccileincil lisks. This cunfidcnie per- 
tains liotli to pcisunal Itfe cind to national policy. Pciiple are seeking to 
reali/e new \alnes i elating to tlie pre5er\ation uf the en\iionnient, to 
self cnhaiuenient and, as \\c shall shortly discuss, to the quality of 
working life. 

ECONOMIC DIVISION OF I^\nOR nivnVEEN THE SEXES 

Economic factois ha\e played a large rule in maintaining the rigid 
division of lahoi between the sexes that is so pioniinent a featuie of 
f.tiiiil) life in America. As noted earlier, the pie\ailing conception o£ 
mascidinit) h.is turned on economic rathei than se.xual potency, being 
a good pro\iiler is inoie highly valueil than being gooil in bed. For a 
man, cspeii.dly if he is maiiicd, to fail in his economic mission me<ms 
moie than low socicd btcUus. The staiulanls of the society have been 
so intcinalii^cil that failuie .is a piovider sulfuscs most men with guile 
and a sense of inadecpiacy. 

^fan is iespi>nsiblc for making a living ami this role is all important 
ami all coiiMtnnng. 1 hus the wife autoiiKUie.illy becomes the help ni.ite 
and rcsiilu.d legatee of most other f.imily responsibilities, especi4dly 
caie of home and kids. Like the man s lole, the woman's, in addition 
to it5 practical eci>nomic aspects^ cdso takes on emotional overtones 
eilgcil by fear ami anxiety. Divorce has often raiseil the spectre of 
destitution for the wife. In the inarri.ige itself, a wiile lange of rigid 
moial st.mdaiils has ai.cunud.ttcd arouiul hoincmaklng, chiKl raising, 
liou2»e bciuUftLation, cle.ining, cooking, washing, diapeiing, and coin- 
fuitlng the haul woi king male. Woe unto the wife who found herself 
wanting in these roles, however eilucatcil .iml trained blie may have 
been for other ini.s^iorrs in hfe. So deeply inter nali/ed have these st.md- 
aids been that women ofterr ex.iggerated the ilisappioval of friends arrd 
neighbors when they f.iilcil to li\e up to their own expectations. So* 
ciety h.is h.ul little neeil to enforce these stariilarils. The job has been 
done by the Kish arul sting of the woman's own guilt. Tor both rrren 
and women any letup irr the rigiil obligations .nril willingness to niako 
personal i.ierifices in oriler to preserve econonric security has often 
stimulated fantasies of disaster. 

Cw^ue Lun^cipiericc of the iciluecil fear of economic insceurity has been 
a coiicomitaiit lessening in the fear and guilt expeiierieed by people 
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\\licii tltc> Uikc a iiiwic (asual attitiulc to\\ar(l tlicir role obligations 
ill uiaiiiaj^c. Tlic iiou LConoiiiiL (li.su]Wiuc: thai luaintaiucd the timidity 
of the sc\ rolcb in the past has weakeual. Uiuki the iiupact of tlic 
\\oiiiLn\s liliciatiou iuu\eiuent a Lu giCctter (lexibility Ikis uuiikecl the 
relationship bciween the sexes. 

To .sa> that the ioIl relationships between tlie sexes aie growing 
nioie flexible is not to say tluit they aie ilisappe.ning altogether. 
Women, as well as nien» almost nni\ei sally lejeu the idea that roles 
and ic'ponsibilities foi nitn and women should become inteiehange- 
able. The notion tliat th«' man shonKl sta) home and do the cooking 
and housekeeping while the wom.ui goes ont and eains the li\ing is 
stionglv lesisted nioie b) women than b) men. Fewer than one in 
ten aeeept the idea that sliaipl) defnied loles based on sex should be 
cntiiel) eliminated. The niajoiity of women continue to feel that 
iionieniaking is nioie satisfying than a job. The) also stale th.it they 
would lespect a man less if he peiniitted his wife to cam a living 
while he sta\cd home. Moieo\ei» most women do not feel that their 
role as honicmakei is an inheientl) unequal role in the family. Ms. 
niaga/ine to ihe contiai), women geneicdl\» especi.dl) niaiiied women, 
see men as tliuughtfu! and consideicUe paitncis — not .is exploit.ttive 
niale chauvinist pigs. 

Incieasin^lv, women accept the idea th.it both husband and wife 
nia\ woikr but the wom.urs eiononiie lole continues to be regauled 
as supplemental. The lesponsibilit) for nuking the li\ing still falls on 
the man, although more .uul more respoiisibilit) is coming to be 
sinned. 

While most people reject an interchange of roles between men and 
womcn» tlicN aie \ei) much in l.i\orof an easier, nioie flexible division 
of cffoil. Ciadiially, )eai by year» they are .iccepting a more informal, 
less fixed scp.ii.ition of oblig.itions, cxpecLitions, and icspoiisibilities. 
A nujoiit) of families today feel that it is peifectly all riglil for men 
to p.ii ticip.ite in shopping and in cle.ining the home, and moie than 
tluce out of ten f.imilies look with fa\oi on uien paiticip.itiiig in d.iily 
nical piep.u.ition. Con\cisely, the idea of wonicn woiking foi puiposes 
of ^clf fulhllmciil i.tthci than economic moti\cs gains widei accept.ince 
all the time. Ami, in fact, women are pouring into the woik force in 
unpieceilcntcd numbcis and at a f.ister latc than men. (Women now 
co'islitute almost jO percent of the total woik foicc.) Tiiese labor par- 
ticipation lates tell Us notlniig about the psychological reasons for 
woik. It is here that the leal change is taking place. Women have 
alw4i\s woikcd for economic reasons, but now, supciimposcd on the 
economic niolive, is the powerful psychological force of iv.lf realization. 
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lis effects arc cliaiij;iiig work values almost as much as ih^) arc ciiang- 
iiig the iKituie of the family. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ENTITLEMENT 

A fourth category of cultiual cliauge is a spreading psychology of 
cutitlanent, the giowth of a broad ucw agcuiLi of "social lighib/* This 
is the pbVchologicil piocc^s uliciehy a pcibou b wautb or dcbiies bccouie 
converted iuto a set of presumed rights. 

From» **I would like to have a secure retirement** to "I have llie right to 

a secure retiienieut.** 
Fronu "If I could afford it, I would have the best medical care/* to "I have 

the right to the best medical care whether I cau afford it or uot." 
From, "My job would mean ni^re to me if I had mure to say about how 

things are run," to "I have the right to take part iu decisions that 

affect niy job/* 

From, "\\\ like to have a job that gives me pleasure and satisfaction, rather 
than just something I do to make a lixiug/' to "I have a right to 
WDik on sumethiug that lets me do a good job and gi\es me pleas- 
ure/' 

Fzom, •*! hope we will be able to affoni to send oiir children to college/' 
to ' Our children have as much right to a higher education as any- 
body else/* 

From, "I hope that this breakfast cereal is fresh/* to *'I have the right to 
know \vhea it was made and how long it \^"ill stay fresh/' 

This process is not new. Indeed, it is a \ery old trend, long recognized 
by social bcicntisis as part of a uuilduide re\uiulion of rising expecta- 
tions In recent years it has accelerated, and it has assumed new politi- 
cal and institutional foims. It is the effects of these trends expressed 
in varions Social movements that we liaxc been feeling so acutely in 
the past few years. 

The concept of social lights has always excited a stioiig force in our 
societ), but in recent years a number of new in:>titiitional foiiiis have 
spiling lip that iiimiciiscK shoilcn the time span between the iiulivid- 
iiaTs sense of eiaitlciucnt and political action. In the kjGos a vaiiety 
of social nioxcmciits came into being — the ci\il lights movement, the 
stiiclcni nioxLUicnt, the ciolugy uio\cuieiit, the consumer iiio\cment, 
the woii:t';*s iiio\cmciit, tlie gay libciaiioii nio\eiiieiit, etc. These mo\c- 
uicnis ser\ed to aitii Jlalc, dchiic, and shape a full agenda of new so- 
cial riglits. The tcchiiitpie of consciousness Ku'siiig ad\aiicCil by wom- 
er/*i lib, for example, iiistitutioiiali/cd the piuccss uhcieby the gen- 
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criH/cd (liMonicni uf women bcc.imc transmutc^l into sharply defined 
social ri<;hts. 

Ralph Nader ci\sialli/ed a vague ^\ave of cun^umer uneasiness into 
a powrful pressure foi new government legislation. The gro\\iug con- 
viction thai one has certain rights that are not being met fuels organ- 
ized elFoi-ts to achieve change. These elFoits asMuiie the ever more so- 
phisiicated form of lol>l)>ing, fund raising, organization of protest, 
formation of pressure gioups, congressional tc.Ntiuiouy. skillful exploi- 
tation of media, drafting of legislation, and other foims of intervening 
in the national opinion making and polic) making process. Giadually, 
carh one of the social mo\ements and the new rights ihey embody 
come to focus pressure on government— the fedeial government in 
particular, but also state and local go\anments. The logic here is that, 
hy definition, a social right implies that its satisfaction be guaranteed, 
and in the long run the guaiantor is usually the government. As in- 
divi<lual desires and privileges become converted into rights, the mar- 
ketplaces-tile forum for expressing desires— is giadually being con- 
siricied by the political piocess and by iegulati\e and legislative mecha- 
nisms for eufoicing rights. It is this process more than any other that 
accounts for the moving line of demarcation between the public sector 
and the private sector which, as Daniel Hell has observed working 
from a diflcient sonice of data, is one of the hallmarks of an emeigiug 
post-industrial society. 

THE ADVERSARY CULTURE CHALLENGES THE CULT OF EFFICIENCY 

Max Weber, a founder of modem sociology, believed that the mas- 
ter key to the fate of Western industrial societies lay in the implacable 
unfolding of the process of "rationalization." By latioualization Weber 
nu-ant a bioader version of what a modern plant manager tries to do 
when he **iationali/cV his production line, i.e., oiganizes it so that he 
can piodnce the most products at the greatest speed foi the least 
amoniit at the lowest cost, with all the standardisation and controls 
Uiat this piocess implies. Weber predicted that in niudein industrial 
society the process of lationalizatiun and buicauciatizatiun would not 
remain confined to the domains of business and guveiiiineut. lie fore- 
saw rationalization spicading to aicas as diveise as music, religion, 
ecoiioinits. law, and politics. All of our huge institutions, he obseivcd, 
tend toward inexorable s>steniatizatiun. In the latiunali/ed society that 
lesnlts relations among men become lulcd by liuw useful people are 
ill performing their utilitarian function. People, in eflect, bccotne the 
roles they pla> in cair^'Mgont tlie functions of die society. Institiitioiu 
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grow ever more or^.ini/ul iii order to contribute more efiideuil) to tlie 
uliole. Ami .1 false ^lual uf jJiu*^iLbs» to uliiji we atnibnle the higliest 
of moral pur puses, aLLouipanies the entire piocess of growth piled 
upon .qrowtli, svsteui on system. 

Wcbcr idtntified the psjdiulogical motive for rationalization as the 
passion for mastering the cnviiunnient. He piediued that we would 
pa\ a Iiigh price in human satisfaction with ^tep we took towaid 

pufccting the process of rationalization. He also noted that one conse- 
qiience of increasing cfiiLienc) would be to stiip lifo of all m\stn> and 
cliarm .\bo\e alb he fcaied that the process would extend be)ond the 
regulation of ni.ni s economic and political acti\itic5 to stifle his pri- 
vate and personal life. 

In the post Woild War II culture of the United States, the process 
of lationali/ation has icachcd dccplv into the social structure. Our 
large business corpoiations, "think tanks," go\ennuc:U agencies, and 
man) otiicr institutions Uiodcl themselves on svstems of organization 
that stri\e to icalizc the ideals of cost effectiveness, di\ision of effort, 
edicicnt), mcasuicnicnt of results, statistical controls, objectification 
of fimction, and bud,^ct progiam^'planning svstcuis. Sometimes diese 
ideals arc carried bevond the boundaiies of praetiealitv, with quantila- 
ti\e method.') and "laiion.d" pioecihues becoming enshrineil into rules 
of operation foi tlicii own sake, even when they actually interfeie with 
the task at hand. 

In manv paits of .\mcrican culture, the passion for rationalization 
and efiicicney has become, in Gordon Allpoits phrase, "functionally 
autonomous" and exists almost independcnily of the job to be done. 
This is a cast of mind, an expression of tenipei anient, a form of re- 
latedness to the woild that is peculiarly Western and modern. In 
Vietnam, for example, the eiuplntsis placed by the United States mili- 
tary eonmiand on "kill ratios" and quantitative coniputci based meth- 
ods for compaiing village pacification rates became a virulent form 
of irrationalism rathei than the highest expicssion of the rational 
mind. There is a quality of e\ angelical dogmatism and fanaticism in 
the 15. F. Skinners ami Dr. Strangelo\es of our er.i, whose approach 
to e\ery aspect uf life betrays a large component of irrationality that 
lies, like a worm, hidden in the fruits of our technological advances. 

This, at any rate, is the view held by the eotmiei-cultme, and widely 
spread ai.iong today's best educated youth. They see the emphasis on 
eiricieney, quantitative methods, and cost effe^.tiveness .is ex[>ression5 
of minds blindeil by dogma, if not by e\il incarnate. The rejection of 
the rationalizing mode of thought is inq.Kcit in the modern return to- 
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nature inovcniciit aiul explicit in the works of many of the cuhure 
lieroes of today s conr<;c'l)icil voiitli. 

Ill the |)a>t few \cais. a ijiieslioiiiiig of the \ahies of efTicieiicy has 
just begun to reach bcvuml the confines of the cuuntci-cnhnie. Tlie 
form it assumes in the ,i;cneial popnlatiou is not neail) as extreme or 
(lo(triiiaiie. But the a\Liaj^e Anieiicaii i^ begiiuiiu^ lu \\uuiler \\Iiether 
too threat a coiiccin with eHicieiicy and i,aiuua]i/atiun i\ nut rubbing 
liis life, jii^t as Webei suspected it wuuld, uf the exuteinent, ad\eu- 
tuie, unster), romance, and pleasiiie fur which he ycaiiib— especially 
if he is a >ouug Ameiicau. Tu be sure, peuple aie annuved when the 
tell phone docs not wuik ur their autumubilc mechanic dues nut knuw 
what he is duing Nonetheless, the) arc beginning tu suspect tlie merits 
of values centering on cHicienc), planning, and uigaiii/atiun uf time. 

Life Values and Their Effect on Work Values 

\Vc have been examining five forms of cultural change: emerging 
new definitions of siucci>^; a dwindling fear uf ecunuiuic insecurity; 
iiioie llexible niauwifc rule relations, a spreading pi>)cholugy of en- 
titlement; and the giuwth in the ailversary cultuie of a seiious chal- 
lenge to the cult uf eiricicnc). These changes, and nut others, have been 
selected uiit uf the va^t sweep uf suciai transfurinatiuns in our buciety 
bctaiii>e. (a) thc> rcpiesent cultural as distinct fiuin the kind of struc- 
tural lXuw^q^ that aie examined in the next chapter; (b) they are im- 
portant enough to meiit special attentiun; and, (c) they aie either 
slowl) eating awa) at the wuik ethic or are likely tu do su in the foie- 
secable future. Let us uuw examine huw these social changes affect 
woik values. 

The important question of whether or not Americans are satisfied 
witli thcii woik is piescntly bugged duwn in a heated but fiuitlcbs 
contro\ers>. On the une side are thuse ubserveis uf the wuik scene 
who cite public opinion pulls to pru\c that the uvernding iiiajuiity 
of Ameiicans are satisfied with thjir wuik. The uther side, repicbented 
by many sociulu^ists, industrial psycliolugists, juiiiiialists, and uther 
observers, point to a variety of statistics, ubservatiuiis, and studies that 
show a rising title of disaifection in the w*ork foicc. 

Which side is correct? \Wi\ , . . both are. Each party to the con- 
trovcis) has fastened uiitu a diifcrent facet uf a cuiiiplex, multifaceted 
pioblcni. Tlie seeiuing cuutratlictiuii between them is more appamit 
than leal. It can piobabl) \)Q resohetl— and a useful pcispective gained 
— by keeping tJiiee variables in iiiiiid, the age of the woiker, the ex- 
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pcaations he (or .sht) blinds the job, ami the tlilFciciicc Ijctuccii 
tlic LLUiiuiiiiL and p:>yLliuIugiL»»I satiblaLtiuiij) people seek fiom their 
work. 

ECONOMIC SATISFACTIONS 

Tlic kc) cLuiiuniiL satisfactions people look for from their jobs are 
a j^ood salar)» tlie proipccti foi a iccuic leuiLUiLtit, and job senility. 
Si^niricanth, must people tod.i) who ml cmp!u)etl full time feel that 
tliese eeunoinie needs aie now being met b\ tlieii jobs, moie or less 
satisfactoril). This feeling, nioie than an) other, cieates a climate of 
social stability that was lacking in the uj^os when the countiy faced 
wliat tlicn appeared to be the insoluble problem of mass uncniploy- 
nient. This is a point of Ccniltncd importance. If we aie to retain per- 
specti\e on changes in the woik ethic, we must alwa)s bear in mind 
tliat must people who work for a living do so mainly for economic 
reasons and that the large majority of them feel tliat their economic 
expectations are met by tlieir current jobs. 

This is the pictuie piesentetl b) the public opinion polls (and ana- 
lyzed in detail b) Piofessor Strauss in chapter 3). Altliough it is coriect 
as far as it goes, it is a thnigerously incomplete basis for judging tlie 
picscnt situ.uion. The typiccd opinion poll c|ncstion, ''All things con- 
sidcied, would )ou sa) )ou aie \er) satisfied, somewhat satisfietl or not 
at all satisfied with )om job?" is a poor indicator of underlying woik 
attitudes foi a vaiiety of leasons (e.g., expectations are not made ex- 
plicit, tlieie are ambiguities in wliat the lespoiise me.ms, and an in- 
sensiti\it) to conflict). Vet, c\en the opinion polls lia\e shown a steady 
eiosion in cxpicssed woik satisfaction o\ei the past tlecade (from m\ 
87 percent high in 1964 to a 77 percent le\el of satisfaction in 1973, 
according to tlie Gallup Poll). IE wc now take age, expectations, and 
the psychological benefits sought from work into account, we develop 
a fullci, more accuiate pictuie. Taking age 35 as a dividing point, we 
find that must woiking people over 33 expect and demand little moie 
fiom their jobs than the economic benefits of income, job security, 
and secuie ictiicinent. Most of tho^e over 35 icuiit inoie from their 
jobs, but they do not lUinand more as a mattei of social light. They 
aic willing to settle for the economic rewaids. The psychology of cn- 
tUlciuent has not spiead to them, but is laigely confined to younger 
people 

Ihe two most disaffected groups of woiking people in tlie country 
aic people under ^'5, botli men and women, and blacks of .ill ages. 
The ici-ions foi thcii thscoiitcnt aic sliaiply diffeicnt. Typically, bhicks 
aic unhappy because tlicii basic economic demands aie not being met. 
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VoUiig A\hitc men aiul uumcn, although they loo arc concerned w'uXi 
ccoiioinicb, aie iej>ti\c l>CLan.se ihc) a»c liuietl iiilu the jjb\Lhulugicdl 
benefits of work — and tiiey do nut feel tiiey aie being fulhlled. 

PSYCnOLOCICAL BENEFITS 

There are three pb)chologicaI benefits people would like to gain 
from their wuik. One is the oppuilunit) to advaiue tu muie inieicst- 
ing, \aried, and satisfying woik that also pays bettei and wins niuie 
recognition than their current job. This is, of course, a traditional 
woik desiie with an economic as well as a ps\diological cuinponent. 
But the psychological side of the job mobility demand is giadually 
growing more important. 

The desire to do a good job at whatever one is doing — a part of the 
traditional woik ethic — is a second psychological giatificatioii sought 
by people. This is an e\en more uni\eis,d desiie than job mobility and 
is expressed by people of all ages, levels of education, sex, and lacc. 
This desire is often misunderstood — and undei estimated — by employ- 
ers. Many employers believe tl;at the desire to do a good job is some- 
thing they themsehcs inculcate in employees — either by thrcuening 
punishment if people do not do a good job (filing tliein, withholding 
recognition, passing them up for pioniotion, igiioiing tlieai in decision 
making, etc.) oi by oifeiing positive incentives in the foim of money, 
praise, and added responsibility. \'et tiie desire to do a good job is 
not created by employers by means of theii systems of leuaids and 
punishments. It is a deeply looted need that people biing with them 
to theii woik, and as such is one of the country's greatest strengths. 

Although employers do not instill tiie desiie to do a good job, they 
can e.isily destioy or fiusti.Ue it — and often do. Recognizing the fra- 
gility of this motive is probably the most peisu.isive argument ad- 
vanced by those who criticize the cult of efficiency. Our prolifeiation 
of iiKUiagemciU systems and buieauci.uic contiols— ^expressions of the 
rationalizing mind — often kill off the spontaneous desire to do a good 
job. People become mere "pcisonnel" caught in a web of rules and 
contradictory policies that often make it most tliffieult to enjoy woik 
and get satisf.ietion from doing it v\ell. Tlieie is, of course, nothing 
new about this psychological need either. 

The third catcgoiy of psychological need is comparatively new, at 
le.isl tii the sense th.U it is r.ipidly spieading to more aiul nioie people. 
Tliis is the yearning to find sell fulfillineiit through "meaningful 
woik." By meaningful woik people usually mean, (i) woik in which 
the\ can heeonic involved, committed, and iiiteiesled; (li) woik that 
challenges them to the utmost of their capabilities, and (^) paiticipa- 
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tluii in dccLsiuri nuking. A ^o\\ing nuniljcr of >onng pcuplt; c.uli \car 
sa> thcU tItcN 4IIC |>u|>auil (u tiaili ull ^al.its and ullici ccununu'c !)Ciio- 
fits in cxdian^tj fui meaningful, self fuHilling uoik, i.e., \\uik lliat 
offers llicm more than money. 

It bliuuKI be .stie.>t>ecl that nearly e^er\one wonkl like to enjoy hoth 
types of beucfilb fiuin their jol>s — ecoiujniic *ind j)i)\cIiuIogical. Almost 
all \\K}\\ expect the eeonouiii benefits nu ieabin!.;ly a.s a uialtei uf u'l^ht. 
But only the youngei people fee! l!ie\ aie vnlitUd to M>nie of the J>^y• 
cholo*:;ita! bencfils as a uglu lathei than .is a nuiltei of luck oi special 
effort oil their part. 

Impact of Cultural Trends 

This brief sketch indicates that the work population is not uni- 
formly affected by the new cidtmal tiends. Oldei woikers, c.\<.ept for 
the uiaria^ei ia! piofe^sion.il cate«^ories, are least affected. BKicks *uid 
oilici ellmii niinoiiljes cUe loo absoibed in tiying to catch up to be 
gicatly influenced b\ wIku are, to a lar^e extent, tendencies thai pre- 
suppose afllucnce. White lUcdcs in the middle woik yeais, to 50, »uul 
in the middle income r^uige, are just beginning to feel the f.iint 
stiiimg of new iileas about i|uality of woiknig life. There ,ue tluee 
di.siuKt gioups on whom the new cidluial \alues ha\e left a nuuked 
impuut, gi\ jng us some clues about \\heie the \\oik ethic m.iy be head- 
ing in the fuluie. These aie (1) young college educated people; {2) 
young people without a college education, and (^^; won.on of 41II .iges 
and ilcgiecb of educ»uion. These tluee gioups aie the caiiiers of new 
altitiKlcs and \.ducs .ibout woik that will, if pteseiit tiends (oiuiiuie, 
spiead to the \\uik foicc .is a whole TIk\ must be di.seussed sep.ir.ilcly 
because the new culLuiai values impact each gioup in radically differ- 
ent ways. 

COIXECE YOUTir 

Foi the pa.st decaile, we have oC^n many new values incubated on 
oui college campuses and c.iiiictl \)) the media to the lest of the coun- 
tiy. In uur ei.i, the campus is the pnneipal Ijieeiling ground foi new 
vahics. In the mul sixue^ .some new Vcdues appealed on c.impus in the 
guise of radical Xcw Left politics. By the beginning of the decade of 
tlie seventies, politual activism fell off abruptly, 110 lougei stimiihiled 
by the draft and the w.ii in Southeast .\sia. The ti ue natuie of ihe 
c*unpus icbellion now stands out nioie eleaily -as a (juest foi new life 
styles and life valuer with woikielaled values as an impoitant pait of 
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thijj sc.iuli. SiiKc ilu ti.iiioii's i .utipiiscs arc .generally rc.C5ar(lcd as the 
$tii)ti,i;hoKI of tlic ujuhti I i uUuu, i Ii.ii actci i/c\I \)\ .ilicnatiun Mid o|> 
|K>bition to tia<.litioiiaI Aiucucan \aluci>, tltii> lb wUcic one nii«»l»t c\- 
|Kit tu fiiKl tlic most ijillial (.Icpattuic fioiii tlic iiiicKIIc-cIabb woik 
ctliii aiul okl fa.sliioiiul Wuils \aluc^. The tnitli ib fai more complex. 
In some \\a\j>, toila\*s college .sUuicntj> aic the Ica.st ahcnatcd i^ioiip 
in the s*jiict\; in other wa)^, the) arc in the foichont of the search 
for new work values. 

Sii^uiricaiit [hKlini^s ilcii\c fioni a .sciie.s of fi\e rescaich sUidieb con- 
ducted aniun^ national cio.'^ scaion> of college i>tu<.lcnt.s bv the \ankc- 
lo\iih It seal til oi^.ini/ation Ijctw^cn icjliy and i^lj^. The studies \veie 
spuuMJied b\ the )DR jid Fund, the Caine»;ie Coipoiation, CBS News, 
Vojtune nia^i;a/ine and olheisJ At fust, the findin*^s appear contra- 
dictor and confusinj^. The) fall into place once we stop thinking 
about oui tolle*;e \outli as icbcls and stai t thinking about them in 
tiadilional sociological teiius as a pii\ileged uppei -middle-class gioup 
being tiained for positii>us of autlioiit) and influence in the society. 

Intcicst in a piattiud laieei uticntation among college students in- 
ci eased steadil) l;ct\\eeu ujGy and 197^^5. The lebcarcli shows a slow 
but Constant incicase in the uuiubei of )oung people whose main nio* 
ti\c in going tu college is the piactical one of piepaiing themselves 
fi>i a successful caicei in the socict). in 11)67, 55 peuent announced 
that this was tlieii chief go.d in altending college, in the number 

IkkI ciept up to 57 pel cent, in 1970 to Go peiccnt, in 1971 to Gi per- 
cent, and hi 1973 to 6G percent: 





Total ColUoe Students (%) 






^973 ^971 ^9/0 19^9 




"For nie, col!cu:c is inaiiilv a praciical ixiauer. 
Wiih a college cducaiion I can earn more 
money, have a more iiiicresiinq caieer and 
cnioy a beuer poj;ition in die socioiy." 


66 61 60 57 


55 



In I espouse to a question iju whether the) wouUl welcome less liaid 
work in the futuie, onl) thiic out of ten stutlents said they would, 
ami iiioie students rejected this piospcct than enWjraced it: 

' Tlit f4>IK>iving 1JJ73 li.iui are (li.iwti fu>m a nation.il cioss 5i'<tion .study of Ameri- 
can voitih I>a iAi uyMi {Kisututl iiiUiw(.u\ cotultiitcii l^y Daiitcl ^ .iiikt K>v ich. Inc. 
fill llu f,i\\ 1 tiuil, Catiicgit. CuqHiiahon, lulu.i McCottucll Clark luundaUun, 

liazcn tuundauun, and Andic\Nr W. iNicHun Foiuulauoii. 
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Total College Students 


(%) 




W73 W W70 




Would welcome less cinpliasis on working hard in die 






future. 


31 30 24 


3^ 


Reject this idea. 


50 4.} 48 


4> 



In a series of questiuiis exploring the extent of student adherence to 
tiaditional American beliefs, the researchers found that in UJ73 a laige 
84 pciceut majority subscribed to the belief that it was "very important 
to do any job (one was doing) well." 

Thus far, we see a stiong endorsement of conventional work values 
— the puisuit of an education for the sake of a career, a willingness to 
woik hard, and the desire to do a good job. Then we come to some 
new departures. Among the beliefs probed was the traditional assimip- 
lion, "Hard woik ahvays pays off." Here we find a diamatic pattern of 
elusion horn a pel cent majority who held this belief in 1967 to a 
44 percent minority subscribing to it in 1973: 



Total College Students (%) 

^973 ^97^ ^9^9 ^9^7 

Believe "I lard work always pays off" 44 39 57 69 

liAiucotuigly, this txcnd nu> have begun to reverse direction in the 1971 to 1973 
period. 



The impoitance of economic security in relation to self fulfillment 
is shown Ml two findings from the 1973 survey. Asked which comes hist 
in theii lives, economic seuirity or self fulfillment, 43 peiceni of stu- 
dents aus^veied "economic sccuiity" and 56 percent said "self fulfill- 
niciil." Also, in laiikiug personal values in Uieir lives, self fulfillment 
liuued out to be ' \eiy important" to a whopping 87 pcicent of stu- 
dent \^o\\ a pai willi love and fiiendship), while woik ranked as "very 
important" to 43 percent. 

Lxpluiing ilie p^yeliology of entitlement among college students in 
hj7^, a peicenl uiajouiy of students said dicy legaided pai ticipalion 
in decision making on tlie job as a "right to which they weic entitled," 
i.'(> pcieeni fell diat tlicy had a light to expect a miiiinuim income, and 
17 pel cent fell llial the society was obligated to piovide dicm with an 
inteiesiing job; 
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Totai Studerih o) 
^973 



Entitled to as a social right: 
The best medical care (whether one 

can aObrd it or not) 59 
Partieipation in decisions that a fleet 

one's own work 56 
Sending ehiidren to college (whether 

one can ailord it or not) 52 
A seeure retirement 37 
The right to work 27 
A minimum income 26 
An interesting job 17 



Finally, in ranking the relative importance of various influences on 
the 11 choice of caiccr, in Ujjij as in [)!e\ions )ears students placed the 
challenge of the job, the oppoitunity to make a meaningful contri- 
bution, time to puisne outside interests, and the ability to express 
oneself ahtad of niouc), job security, the opportunity to get ahead, 
and fieccloni from [)ressiire: 





Total Students (%) 


Major Injlitfnces on Choice of Job or Career 


^973 


Challenge of the job 


11 


Able to make meaningful contribution 


72 


Free time for outside interests 


69 


Ability to express yourself 


68 


Money you can earn 


61 


Security of the job 


58 


Chance to get ahead 


5> 


Prestige/status of job 


28 


Lack of pressure/not too demanding 


22 


Other 


1 



The i>ictuic that emeiges is touched uith iion). Jnst a feu years ago, 
the counti) uas leduccd to ucai panic by what seemed to be tiie whole- 
sale alienation of college youth. Now ue find an almost elassic foimula 
fui acconmiodation and adaptation. The icseaich findings cited cailier 
in this chaplci shou that the new definitions of success appeal hugely 
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to college stiKlciiLs. Tliis kiunvlcJgc liclps iis to intciprci tlic campus- 
based icscaich. Most cullcj^c stiultjiit.s accept tlic necessity for hard 
A\ork as a fact of life. The) do not sliiik it or shrink from it. At the 
same time \\hat they regard as a proper **pa)o(l" for hard \ oik has 
shifted dramaticall). Students specificalh reject a nose to-the-grind- 
stune philosupli) of life. Tliey do not subsciibe to the old credo that 
if the) woik haul, sta) out of tiouble, and pul theii icsponsibilities 
to famil) and others .die.ul of their own pcisonal sa ".^uiviions, then 
the) Will be leuaided with a good li\in<^, economic secuiity, enough 
nionc) to bu) possessions, a nice place to live, and a good education 
for their kids. What we see instead is the active pursuit of a career 
as a luc.uis to self fulfilluicnt, with inone), security and possessions in- 
cluded in the ovei.dl scheme, paitly t.iken for granted, partly de- 
nicUidcd .IS a ni.itic: of right, but alw.i)s subordinate to the main goal 
of luKhng just tlic light life st)le for expressing their ps)chological 
potential. 

Shifting perspective horn a p5)chological to a sociological point of 
view, we see a growing nrajor ity of college-trained )outh read)ing 
themselves for careers in the upper reaches of the social order. The 
professional, nianagerial, and technical categories are the fastest grow- 
ing occupcUional groupings in the country. These prestigious positions 
will make hard denrarids on people's trained capabilities, their will- 
ingric;>^ to respond to challenge, and their abilit) to adapt to innova- 
tion. How convcrn'eni it is, theiefoie, that increasing numbers of 
)oung people ..:e hc.iding straight for these upper level niches, their 
eves iixcd on the goal marked "successful career," Moreover, they arc 
demaudnig thcU these c.ucers be meaningful and iev\arding in I;oth 
the ps)clioiogical arrd economic senses, Fortunatcl) for tlicni, it appears 
that tiieie will be an abundance of such careers available. Today's 
stitdenis are training dicrruelves for positions in an elite gioup which 
is peculiarly necessary in a postMiulustrial society. 

From this standpoint, even though these well educated young adults 
ma) be scareuing for more varied hfe st)Ics than their parents did, the 
eelcbiated gener.uion g.ip disappears before our e)es in any profound 
sociological sense. M) research sliows that in the countr) today the 
most satisfied grou|3 — those who are most at ease with the societ) as it 
exists, the ruost pleased with their woik, gratified with their income, 
and content with tlieir own personal lives — are the upper middle class 
families thai occupy the leading professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal positions in the societ). Looking at the future prospects for this 
large and glowing social class, the "fit" between aspiration and op- 
poiturril) appears exceptionall) good. It is precisel) this kind of good 
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fit IntAxccn \ahns aiiil iii^titalions tliat makcb for institutional legit- 
imacy and stability. 

iNONCOtl.EGK VOUTIJ 

Thii fuici;oIn^ optimistic \icw of the relationship of college-educated 
yontli to thcii futuie woik dianiali/cs, b) Lontia^t, tiic plight of the 
majoiit) of young people \\ho eitliei ieeti\e i*o college ediieation at 
all, oi Ihue one or t\\o )Cars of college hefoie diopping out. This is 
the situation for sc\en out of ten Noung people, since at the present 
time fn\cr than 50 peieeiit of all pcisons age 18 to finish foui yeai5 
of coUcgc. 

It is astonishing that the \\ork problemj> of the majority should have 
been so neglected, foi they aie giave and dueatening. Let mc confine 
nn obsei\ations hcic to the cultuicd a.spcets of their lelationship to 
woik. The noncollcge majoiit) lecogni/e full uell that, lacking a col- 
lege cdueaiion, the) are less likel) than eoUege trained people to find 
imeicsting work. In the past, this did not niattei too much. Most peo- 
ple looked to wuik for its extiin.sic rewaids — good pay, a mounting 
staiulaid of li\ing, economic security. But giadually, the new ideas 
about sueccss and entitlcnrau aie seeping into the consciousness of all 
young people, not just college youth. 

The lesult is andji\alcnee and confusion. The idea of meaningful 
woik is atiracti\c to these voung high sehool giaduates — but they ilo 
not ically expect to get it fiom their jobs, l^pwaid mobility is also 
important to them, but oppoi tuniti'es foi mobility and for job emich- 
nient aie often ti adcd away in exchange foi economic benefits. (The 
ti ade unions tend to be most responsive to the values of older woik- 
ers.) Opportunities for skilled woikeis in industiial jobs are shi inking. 
Low level service jobs are deadends. Iiifoimation about good jobs 
open to the pcisoii without a college edueation is difficult to acquire. 
Good tiainiiig, appientieeship, and the acquisition of new skills aie 
spuradie aiul all too often pool ly eonceived, aiul to most young people 
they do not look as if they will produce results. 

Out of this confuMoii thcie cinciges a split witJiin the present youth 
genciation that is far gieatei — and moie daiigeious to die society — 
than the split bt'twi in the gcneiatioiis. The college educated niinoiity 
is turning on to woik, the iiiajoiity who lack a college degree aie luiii- 
ing oir. Foi their self fulfillment, these young people search for outlets 
outside the job — in spoits, in family life, in the cpiest foi excitement. 
Heie, once ag.iin, we may ask, "What is new?" Aie we not seeing the 
okl familiar pattern wheiciii people make a living bom tlieii jobs and 
look for pcisoilal fulfillment outbide o£ the job? Peiluips. But thcic 
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aic sonic new elements in the present pictnre. Sinipl) because llicy 
lack a college dei^ice th/cs not mean that )ouug jjeople are iiunuine 
to the vast cultural changes taking place in the country. 

Toda)'s )oung peojjle aie less feaiful of economic insecurity than 
in the past. They \vant inleiesting and challenging \\oik, but they 
assume that theii emplo)eis cannot— oi uill not -pio\ide it, B) their 
own sa)-so, they are inclined to take "less ciap** than oldei workers. 
The) aie not as autoniaticall) lo)al to the oiganization as theii fathers, 
and they aie far nioie cognizant of their o\\n needs and rights. Nor 
are the> as awed by organizational and liieiaichical autl^oiit). Being 
less feaiful of 'discipline" and the tin eat of losing theii jobs, the) feel 
flee to expiess their discontent in ni)iiad \\a)s, fioin fooling aioiind 
on the job to sabotage. They are better educated than theii parents, 
e^en without a college degice. The) want moie freedom and will bar- 
gain haul to keep theii options open. A bittei fight o\er the right to 
retuse mandator) o\eitime, for example, does not mean that )oung 
woikcis Will not woik o\eitime. It does mean that the fieedom to say 
"lio" assumes s)nibolic significance as an expiession of freedom and 
autoiioni). Moieo\er, if the woik itself is not meaningful to thern^ 
the) will opt foi "thiiiy and out" forms of retiiement, shorter work 
Weeks, fietpient absenteeism, moie Icisuie, and otliei methods for cut- 
ting back and cutting down on their job commitment. 

That the ruajorit) of noneolJege )oiith face the thieat of alienation 
at the woikplaee must be a maimer of seiious concern to emplo)eis. 
These people, after all, represent the gicat bulk of the new labor force. 
The piobleni they face is compounded b) the multiplier effect of 
higliei expectations with lowei oppoi tunities. theii new \ahies and 
fuikwa)s inevitably clash with the built in ligidities arid limited re- 
sponses at the woikplaee. This might be a manageable problem if the 
mimbeis weie limited oi if one could sense an emerging responsive- 
ness of big oigamzatioiis to the eultuial change. The cultinal lag, how- 
ever, IS a laige one and becomes of iiieieasiiiy euneein to the cniplo)eis 
in both tlie piivate and the public sectois because of the sheer magni- 
tude of the problem* 

llus fiituie scenaiio, depicting a disgruntled, discontented work 
foiee of high school giadiiates iinintci csted in ilieii jobs and searclMiig 
out e\eiy oppoitunii) to cut back on woik commitments iirespecti\'^ 
of the economic lewaids, is fai from inevitable. Coiueiscly, the con- 
\entional wisdom seenaiio of a fulme woik foii^ contented because 
they aie making a li\iiig and impio\ing iheii malciial standard of life 
is e\eii more unlikel). We aie leaehing one of those eiitical turning 
putiits in oui social history wheie the options of the future are truly 
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open. Tlic i!ic h iiui \ct lasU The majority of >oung people continue 
to biing to tlicii woik a ilccp*) looiul dcMic to do a good job and a 
liaiiga for woik that will i>atii>f) i>onic of thcii sjjiiitnal ua\ingj> — for 
connnimil), for fello\\bhip, for pai liupation, for challenge, for sclf- 
fninilniciit, for freedom, and for equality. 

Hiib pull tow aid a new quality of working life carries a heavy 
bnnlen of iL^puubibllit) for eniplo)cis. lIo\\e\ei, at this junctuie the 
stiULtiiie of Lmplo)ing oigani/ations i^ not wlH equipped to satisfy 
thcbc nccdi>. Mobt oigani/atioUb, especially those in business and in- 
dustiy, are finel) honed to win the ceononiie benefits the country has 
put sued so sitigleniindedly in the past. The quality of woiking life 
luib iecei\ed less attention, though it will ine\itabl) beeome moie im- 
portaut in the future. 

Chances are that the methods o£ industrial organization and ration- 
alization whteh have pi e\ ailed for oue hundied )ears and intensified 
gieatl) in the past few decades have become d)bfuiictioiial. The cult o£ 
efiiciene) nu) well be breeding iiicfrieiciie). It is quite possible that 
the gains in piudueti\ity acliie\ed aiinuall) by technology, by the 
infusion of capital, and by foinial methods of inaiiagemeiU and organi- 
zation aie iiioie than offset by the teiidenc) to cieate conditions in 
the name of efficienc) that make it impossible foi people to feel they 
are doing a good job oi that what they do on the job counts. 

Unfortunately, no one truly kiiowi> the lelatioiibhip between work 
satibfaetion and pioduetivit). The reseaicli on this lelaiionship is con- 
fubing and contiadietoi). As psychologist Robeit Kalni who summa- 
rized the technical litctatuie liasobseived in The llutnan Meaning of 
Social Cliati^c, ''Satisfaction is i elated to producti\ity in some ciicum- 
stanccs and not in others, and these ciicumstances ha\e )et to be de- 
fined." This fact— that we do not e\en undci^taud how productivity 
and human satisfaction on the job aie linkcil together — is s)mptoniatic 
of the pioblenis that lie ahead. Which tuin in the road we take in the 
fuiiiie depends laigcl) on how well our institutions come to uiuler- 
stand the pioblein of the growing institutional lag between present 
meihoils oi wuik oigaiii/atiou and the fuiKlaiucnl^d human aspiiatioiis 
of people as they respond to the new cultural Zeitgeist, 

WOMEN 

Nowheie is the impact of this Zeitgeist greater than on w^omen, espe- 
cially women who aic seeking new work caiecis. The new cultuial 
\alucs aie laigch icspunsibic for tlie influx of women into the woik 
force in iccent )cais. In uj75, the luimbei of women in the work foice 
reached almost 40 percent of all peisoiis employed. While the majoiity 
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of uoiiicii seek jol>s for tlic s.unc reason that women ha\e always 
uoikul— to liclji niaki cutis nicLi- out Mii\e)j> sliou t'lal llnee out of 
ten uunicu cnijiKnul ni i<j75 jilacctl llicii need fi)i peibon il self fnljill- 
nicnt ahead of ccunonilc need as their main ica^un fui uoiking. Ear- 
lier itudicb sngt»cM thai a nLi»lii5il>le j>iuj>uitiun of women woiked for 
iioiicLouotitic niotixLs In the i>ast. Indeed, ior man) \\omen whose 
conscionsuos has been laiscd b) wonicn's lib, work and caieers have 
almost become a ne^v faith. 

Woiking women aie stiong ad\ocates of the p^Nchology of ruitle- 
nicnt. and the jncNMiics the) aie jMUting on cmjiloyerb foi equal pay, 
equal woik, and cqualit) of oppoi tunit) aie pioxini; difikult tc resist. 
Lmployeis aie sLiaiubhi»g to chiuinate bariicis and light old wrongs, 
llic gicatcst picssuic in the futuie will come at the executive levels 
of lMi.>iiiLSs go\LiiimLiit and education, foi it i^ lieic that women dis- 
cern, coriCLtl), the stuidicst baiiicrs to e<iualit) of opportunity. 

These tcndcnciLs aie ahead) obvious. A uioie subtle but potentially 
fai-iLadiiug impact LouLeiUN the swelling numbers of women in the 
woikplaie. haihii in this eliaptci we d.^cu^sed the glowing (lexibility 
of the lulc lelatioiis between husbands and wi\es. Ahliougli many 
women niav woik for p:>)ehologieal giatifitatiou. the) insist, and rightly 
oo, on being leiMuneiated on the .same basis as men. As a consequence, 
man) women tuda) eaiii a.s niueli oi nioie than their husbands. Even 
women who eain somewhat less than their husbands often earn enough 
so that tile husband is no loiigei the sole piovider of economic well- 
being. What eifeet does this new situation have on the male wage 
eainei? In some eases, the elfeets gieatl) iinpiovc the famil)*s quality 
ot lite. Ciontrar) to steieoiypes about male eliauv iuisiu, men tend t_ be 
nioie lesponsive to womeiTs lib eoueepts tli.iii woiiieu tlieuiselves, espe- 
cially young men in the iH-a.j year age laiige. Many a man who is 
ovei-woiked and living midei sLiess has waiiiil) weleomed sharing his 
eeonoinie biiiden with his wife. In sueli cases, the lesult is often an 
iiupioved faiiiil) equibbiiuni, a iiiuie satisf)iug sexual relationship, 
and a more gratifying partnership overall. 

Also, to the appioMiiiatcl) one out of fue men who say that their 
woik fdls then p^yeliolugieal as well as theii eeoiioinic need (piiinaiily 
in the piofessional^iuaiiageiial eategoiiesj, a woiking wife is no threat, 
cspeeiall) v\lien hei etoiiouiic loiUiibution is not needed. But the 
woiking wife v\lio is a gooti earner ean pose a potential threat to the 
iioutollege niajoiii) who woik haul, manage to make a living, and 
ieek their peisonal fuHillineiit tlnoiigh their fauillles. For many of 
these mm "a job is just a job." I'lieir liaU lieai ted satisfaction with 
then job ledeets a pieearious social baigain. The attitude of many of 
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tliciii tail he siiiniiicil tip tin's way: "I put up with a lot of crap on the 
job but it's .1 li\ini;, 1 ilo tlic Ijcst 1 <.an» .iikI besides I'm wilHug to make 
some personal sauifice to sec that m) fauiil) is \\ell pio\idecl foi." 
Man) men leain to accept the fiustiations of boring woik and lack 
of in\ol\cmcnt in the decisions that make \\oik meaningful piecisely 
because the) accept the iiecessit) of making saciifiLCS for their family. 
As long as the monc) conies in, and as long as the family pio\idei is 
not thieatened, mo^t men \\ill go along, ofteii cliecifull), with the \\oik 
routine, ho\\c\ci auluous it is. If, lun\e\ei, the man's lole as he ^\ho- 
makes saci ifices foi his kid Veducation and his family Vniatei ial uell be- 
ing „io\\s ICis vital, the whole fiagile baigain tlneatens to bieak down. 

in otliei words, the typical Aniciican adult man leadily accepts the 
need to make some saciihccs foi his famil), in paiticulai the saci ifices 
demanded by the fiu tiations of the woikplace. Accepting diesc haul- 
ship^ 4catrnnis his lole as the family pio\idci anil hence as a tiue man. 
Dcpii\ed of this lule, iiowe\er, his saci i (ice may become meaningless 
. . . and intoleiable. In extieine cases, when such a man is robbed of 
the lole of good pio\idci, he expciienccs a sense of emasculation be- 
cause of the cloie emotional link bciwecn Licing a good pio\idei and 
the social dehnition of masculinity which he has internali/ed. 

It may be that a woik bargain which calls for a man I.' endure 
Countless fiustiations in the woikplace in oidei to cany out his lole as 
pio\ider foi lii^ family is obsolete and should be done away with. 
Pel haps the baigain is a loasy one. But it would be folly not to lecog- 
ni/c that it h the pie\ailiiig ariaiigemcnt and it binds die social stiuc- 
turc together in iiiipoitaiit icspccts. If it thicatcns to bieak down, we 
would be wise to aupiiie a sumid uiuLi standing of how to leplace it. 
Uiifoitunately, one unanticipated and unwanted bypioduct of the 
wonicirs iiio\cinent may be to iiueiisify iiicifs disaifection with their 
woik Tlie women's niu\cmciit with its emphasis on women becoming 
nioie ecoiioniically assciti\e and independent puts at lisk a fiagile 
psycliosocial balance ^vhich has supported men's job satisfaction for 
many years. 

Surnmary 

To sum up: Tiie present impact of tiie five cultural trends wc 
have been examining is not c\eiil) distiibutcd. The thiee groups most 
diiectly aflectcd aie the college educated, the young people who lack a 
college education; ami women. Foi the nia^oiity of our collcgeedn- 
catcii youth, and a giowiiu; majority at that, tiie luture elFects of tiiese 
trends seem likely to strengthen the social oidcr. As we have seen. 
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there is a good fit bci\veen ^vhat these young people \vant and what 
the occupational sliuctuic of the counir) icquiicb ami is prepared to 
give in icturn. For noncollege >outh, lio\vc\cr, the future is Craiight 
Avith iiistabilit). The woik moii\alions of these >oung people aie be- 
ing uiidcitut b> a inviiad of cultural and economic changes. Unless 
the laigc ciuplu>ing institutions of the counti) gia^p uhat is happen- 
ing and icspund uitclligcntl), the negati\e impact un die ecoiioni) and 
on our futiiie social stability may be quite uncomfortable. 

The ne^v cultural \aliies are diauin^ women into the work force in 
unpiectdcmed number^ and man) uf them bring a seiious career oii- 
cntation with thcin. This tendency is, perhaps the must dramatic cul- 
tuial tiend in the country toda). One unanticipated side effect of 
women s success in the workplace ma) be to thi eaten an old social ac- 
coinniodation among mcr?. This, like man) other iiaditions, has boine 
repugnant featuics but also ser\es a coinple.\ social need that will not 
be easy to replace if the old values disappear. 

PcihapN the best wa) to summarize these \aiious trends and counter- 
trends is to lorccast what changes aie likely to occur in the woik ediic 
as defined at the beginning of the chapter. Four piincipal themes were 
associated with the work edric as of dre mid lyGos. One is the link 
between woik and ps)cliological iirdcpendence, espcciall) between 
paid woik and autouom). This link is likely to grow even stronger 
ill the luture. In die past, it has been tied maiiil) to the male adult. 
In the future, it will be dc\eloped iircreasingl) as an entitlement, a 
social right, appropriate to women as well as men, and to youth as 
well as the middle-aged. 

A second theme, long associated with the work ethic, that of the 
good pio\ider, will piobabl) charrge in the future. The change may 
be slow since theie is deep lesistance to the idea that uadiuonal sex- 
linkcd loles should be abandoned totally. Though gradual, this shift 
is ahead) in motion; sex linked roles in inairiage are becoming fa? 
nroie lIcMble, especiall) among our college educated young people. 

The idea dial all jobs possess an inliererrt dignit), howc\cr menial, 
as long as the work is **lionest woik" is die tliiid theme. Here, I sus- 
pect, we will see rapid cliarrgc in dre future as the ps)chological satis- 
facuoiis dcinaiuled lioin work inciease in inteiisit). Foi better or worse, 
digiiit) will adlieie to woik diat the indi\idual can define to himself 
as nicaiuirglul." Since die dcfiiiiuon of iiieaniirgfuliiess is laigcl) sub- 
jccli\e, thcie is no neccssar) iclatioiislrip betv.eeir lou status jobs arrd 
lack ol digniL). "1 lie IIai\aid giaduatc who chooses to become a farmer 
or caipetilei or forest iairgv:i is still a raiit). But as ligid status strati- 
fications lose sonic of tlieii iron grip on the society, and as the vagaries 
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of iiKlnklual self fiilfillniciit find new forms of expression, we may see 
the ocLupatioiKil struLtuic lose ah iiiueh of its hieruiehieal Lharacier 
as lias die General Motors line of cars. 

The most far readiing transformations are likely to occur in the 
fourth theme, the idea that "haid woik always pa)s off." In the past, 
the pa)o(E for hard has come in the foini of the LXtrin^Ii. rcw.irds 
of money and job secuiit). In the futuie, as new ideas uf suLcess take 
hold, the defiiiitiun of what sullcss in \vork means \vill ahu change. 
There w'lW be far mure sticss uii the quality of working life, with the 
psNcliologiud qucdificatiun of wuik being given as mudi \\ eight as the 
eeononiic. The incentives to work hard, if they arc to prove eflcctivc, 
will have to include a self fulfillment payoff as well as a monetary one. 

The following schematic summarizes the likely impact of present 
cultural trends on the work ethic: 

FuTtJRE Impact of Cui-tural Trends os the Work Etthc 

iV'ork Ethic in if/Jos Changes in Work Ethic in igjos 

Paid work means autonomy. Meaning will intcnbify and spread, cspc- 

ciaiiy to women. 

The working male is the gouJ provider, Slow erosion of this meaning with un- 
thc real man. known but far-reaching consequences. 

All work has inherent dignity. Only "meaningful" work has inherent 

dignity. 

Hard work always pays off. Rapid erosion of this meaning, because 

of the changing nature of the payoff. 

Ours has been a society with its nose held close to the grindstone. 
Even todav most peojjlc arc pieoccujjicd with nuikint^ a living and 
little else. Giadually, cUid with iiictea^ing momentum, Auiciicans are 
giovving restless with the da) to-day routines of dull Jobs and drab 
housekeeping. The) aic beginning to look up fioin the grindstone. 

The woikplaee lias long been dominated by the rule of the carrot 
and the stick — as if we vxcic a nation of donkeys. But the cairot — the 
lure of material well being as dcfnied by money *md pos:>cssions — is 
Miljtly losing it.^savoi. ,\nd the stiek — ^oiiec a bi utal club labeled ceo- 
nonite insceuiity"--has tliiinied down to a flaccid bundle of twigs. 

We do Hot know what will happen in the woikpiaee of tomoirow 
iiiidci the indtienee uf the new cultuial ticiids. Hul one thing is sure: 
it \h nut likcl) to icseuiblc the old giindstonc so familiar to those of us 
who grew tip stuck to it. 
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hitroduction 

This chapter lias the task of providing basic data about the em- 
ploy niciuiclatcil dlnicii^ioii^ ui the Aiuei idii ecuiiuni) u\er the pait 
^eiieiatloii or twu. T.'he intent is to assist the re.ider in assessing various 
tlicoiies that are being advanceii about the changing role of woik in 
Anieiiean life. The data, b) themselves, will not prove or disprove any 
theory, but tiiey should provide «i framework within wliieh alternative 
fotniulalions ean be tested for eongiuenee with tlic facts of economic 
life. 

Even prior to looking at the det»iilcd data a cautionary stance is in 
order ulicii it comes to accepting the hypothesis that the American 
woiker is incicasingly disconientcd with his woik. The broad changes 
in American economic life since the onset of World War II arc well 
known, the houis of \voik have been re^luecd, real eainings of workers 
have advanced siguincantly, the conditions luidcr which work is car- 
ried on have inipiovcd, employees have considerably gi eater job sc- 
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cuni>, ili.suiiiiinatiun against uunicu aiul iiiiiioiilics has been reduced; 
uoikeii aic less Mibjcil lu ihc ail^Uiai) dciiumiK ul .MHJei\ibOii>; a coii- 
iulciabh iiKieaied piupuiUuii of all uoikcib aic uuw in uliiiccoUar 
occupaiioiis. 

'lhej>c UukIs do not \)tu\c tliat the \\oiking population in tlie 
Uiiiled btale^ h nut niuic ch^coniculccl about \vuik tiuui theii fathers 
oi j*iandlatheis, but the) do suuucsi that if the thesis of increasing 
diNcnihaiitiuent ib to be buppuucci one had better look carefully at 
thaiit'cj> on^nialnii; oulbide the woi kplace— in the backgiound, edu- 
cation, expectation^ and values of the jiicbent L^eneiation of workers, 
and this \vc intend to do. 

Ihc piciciitation wdl proceed as follows: it will start by calling 
attenuon to some of the piiuetpal tiansfoi nialions in the structure of 
the Aiueuuin eeononi) ni tcnn^ of indusiiial composition, cntreprc- 
neuual fuims, and occupational di:>ti ibutions. Next, the changing char- 
atleiistics of the laboi foice uill be assessed. Then, the problems of 
paiuculai subgioups will be reviewed. Tlie concluding section will call 
aiicnhoii to a hiuiied umubci of ticnds diat aie likel) to condition the 
utai-lcini tutuie and suggest what, if any, Hrm conclusions can be 
drawn from this factual sunnnary. 

The Chayightg Contours of the Americmi Economy 

IXDUSTRI.VL COM POSITION 

In the half ccntni) between the end of World War I (1920) and the 
beginning of the H|7os, tlie .\niciiuui ceononu wi messed an approxi- 
mate doubling m the number of people who woik — from forty to 
ei>'ltt> niilhon. But oui piiiuai) inteiest is to uniavcl the piincipal 
chan.ics m the suucluie that governs tlic woik that people do. In 1920 
nioie dian one out of evei) foui woikeis was still in agiiculturc. By 
lyyu i\iii> was tiue of appioxiniatcl) one in twenty five. The declining 
luipoi lance of agiicukuic as a 6ouice of einployinent is the outstanding 
change in die Ameiican ccononi) ovei the last half century. 

Mining also cxpciicnccd a significant absolute and relative decline, 
losing about !:alt of its 1920 woik foice of aboul 1.2 million. By the 
begumiiig of the i^Tos, it accounted foi less than 1 percent of total 
cin|)toyincnt. iManufaetunng and consti action, the other two goods- 
piuduLing scctois, weie of the same iclaiive iuipoitancc at the begin- 
ning and cud of die penod, with manufactuiing accounting for about 
one ill fom woikeis and constiuclion for about one in twenty. 

i he lailuie of nianuLictui ing and toiistruttiuii to incicasc theii rcla- 
live iliaicot employment meant diat the sizable reduction in agricul- 
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tural cinploMncut (plus the luluaiuii in niining) uas alxsorbccl entirely 
b) the SCI Nice j)Laoi» paitieulail) Ij) liatlc, peiMHial, piufebbional, aiul 
bubinesb ser\iccs, aiitl guvLiuiueiiL l*lie iiiubt lelliiig Wd) tu bunniiaii/c 
the shift that took place is tu note tliat uliile in uj2u the guutls pio- 
diicing sectui — agricuhuie, mining, manufauuiing, and conbtiuaion 
— acLOitntec! foi abuut thiee out of e\cr\ fne \\uikLii>, in njyu it ac- 
counted for only sliglitly more dian one out of three. 

Hidden in tliis bectuiial bliift fiuni agiicultuie tu the service sector 
was tlie escape uf a large part of die black puptdatiun fiuin the Suuth 
to the uiban metrupolibcb — notably thobC of the Nurth and West — 
and the iclucatiun uf man) pooi white families in labui market aieas 
with improved opportunities for employment and income. 

ENTREPRENEURIAL AND ORCANIZ^VTIONAL STRU^ TURES 

A secund signifitant change chaiacteribtic of the American economy 
duiing the fust half of the centuiy relates to the cnUcpiencuiial and 
organizational btiuctuies uidiin which wuik h caiiicil un. If the econ- 
oiu) is subdivided intu thice principal ciUieprencui ial sectui s — piivate, 
nunpiufit, and guvciiiiiieiU — the piesent unctpii vocal finding is die 
marked shrinkage in the role of the private sector. 

U:>iiig and ujGu as uur beginning and end points, my colleagues 
and 1 estimated in The Plurultsiic Economy (ujOy) tiiat duiing these 
thice decades piivate sector cinpluymciit had declined fioin a higli of 
slightl) ovei iju peiceiit of the total tu less than 8u peicent. Currespond- 
ingly, govciniueut had inci cased its share hum about 7 peicent to over 
15 pcitent uf tutal cmpluyment, and nonpiufit institutions had in- 
ci eased ihcii shaic fiuiii under ^ peicent to appruxiinatel) 5 peicent. 
We CcUiicd uut calculatiuns fur iijtj^ which shuv\ed fuithei declines in 
the piivate sectui and further increases foi the not foi-piufit sector 
(guvciiuucnt and nunprufit combined). Piufcssui liicstand leplic.ited 
these calculations in the latter 19G0S, aftei the book had been puh- 
li:>hcd, and fuund a cuiuinuing upvvaid diift in the empluyment lule 
of the not-for-profu sector. 

The furcguiiig relates to direct employment. If the analysis is broad- 
ened tu include the rule of guveinincut in gciiciating cmpluyiuciit 
aiiiung piivate contiacturs frum whum it buys, i.e., Luckheed ct a\., 
then the shift to the nut fur profit sectoi is even gieatci. In njOo the 
diiect and indiicct employ ment uf the not fur piuht sector w*is not less 
than one in thiee, and may have I)ecn cluse to two in five — up from 
one in seven 30 years earlier. 

Hidden beneath this sluidy expansiun in empluyment in the not-for- 
profit scctoi aie a host uf challenges that aie unly sluvvly being iccug- 
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iii/ctl: the tlilfiLuhiis iif \v.ij;c ili^tiiljuiion, the implications of iinioiii- 
zaUoii of t^uvcinimntal i iiiiilo)ctj^, the IiKslabilit) of jobs ami caiccrs 
buili on ♦^ovcinnicntal jjiu^ianis tlic hnaiicing of which is subject to 
siuklcn tciniinanuii, tlic cliallcngc of cbtablibhing work norms aimed 
at iJioducli\it) incicai>ci> and iiualU> conliol, and ihc social and po- 
litical tcusiuiib that aii^c w licit the nioic aninciit iiicmbcis of the com- 
niuiiit) balk at higlici taxes wlnlc the Icsb aHluciit press for more and 
better services. 

Aiiuilici diiiiciibion of the changes that ha\e been occurring is re- 
vealed by ticikU in owneiship biiuciuie, that is, diffeieiices between 
piopncioij>liipj> and paitiicibhipb on the one hand and corporations 
oil the other. In iij.j^ ilieie weie slightly more than 6.7 million pro- 
pni:ioij>liipi> and pai tiieK^liip.s widi about $80 billion receipts and $12 
bilhoii piohl:>, and .j.'o.uuo eoipoiatioiib, with §:i33 billion receipts and 
521 billion piohis. A tpiariei eeiiluiy later there were about 10.5 mil- 
hoii piupiieioiblupb and paiiiieibhipb, with slightly over §400 billion 
receipts and billion piohib, and about 1.7 million corporations, 
with about §1.7 liilhoii receipts and S81 billion profits. 

Hie data eiiiphasi/e diat despiie the lapid decline in farms, pro- 
pueioi.sliip lemaiiib an impoiiaiit t\pe of eiiieipiise structure, which 
enjoyed a fivelohi uicicabc 111 leceipts and close to a fouifold increase 
in profits over the i>5.year period. 

Moie dciaileil data ie\cal that while coiporations currently domi- 
nate in niaiiufactuiiiig, iiiiiiiiig, tiau^poi laiioii and cuiiiniunicatioiis, 
finance a nd iiiMiiaiice, and wholesale 11 ade, pi opiietoi ships aie key in 
agiicultuie and contuiue to play an inipoitaut lole in coiisti uciion, 
retail tiadc, and sei vices e\en though eoipoiations account for the 
laigest part of the total receipts in these sectors. 

Ihe latest a\ailable figuies (1969) show that just over 1 percent of 
all acine corpoiatioiis account for o\er 5G peieciit of total coipoiatc 
receipts. In iiiaiuifactuinig, Uie laigest two bundled companies have 
iiici eased their shaic of total value Miid in the first two decades after 
Woild Wai II from 50 to 42 peiceiU, that is by two fifths. Since our 
piimai) coiiceiii IS with eiiiployiiieiit, it should be noted that in 1971 
in maiiulactuiiiig the five luiiidicd laigest coiiccins employed 1} 3 
nnUioii woikeis out of a total of 18.O million— or more dian three out 
ol lutir. In letailiiig, the 50 laigest oigaiiizaiious employed about 24 
niillioii out of a total of 11.3 million— 01 slightly ovei one out of five. 

heveiai points can be dcduccil hom the foicgoiiig data. Despite ilie 
subsiaiaial sluinkage in the iiumbei of peisoiis who make dicii live- 
lihooil in agiicuhuic, iiidi\Klual pi opiieiui sinps and paiiiici ships have 
iiici eased substantially in other sectors since die onset of VVoild War 
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IL At the: baiiic: time om(j iiiu*^t lLco^llt/c: tluit the hirgc corpor.itioii has 
conic to doinliialc: in iiiaMulaLlunii^L; aiul th4a il ha.^ iiiack :>igniriL.uit 
iinpaU ill what ha^ hibtoiiLaL) been a i^iiiall enteipii:>c areiui, iKiiiiely 
ictaiHiig, It aUo looinj) laige in :>Li\iee :>eLtuij> thai aic tapit*tl inten- 
sive, Mich ai> tiani>[)oi tation ami utilities. These cLila do nut Cunhini 
the uiilespiead iinpiession thcU all 01 iiio^t AinLiiean:> uuik foi hngc 
coipoiatc entcipiises, Man) do, but many others du not. 

OCCUPATIONAI, DlSTRlHUTlON 

\Vc now Come to the changes in the occupational distribution that 
arc htiked to the Ccnliei di^cubsion of scctonah cntiepicneui lal, and 
01 L;aiiizational stiiicturcs l^ut which w.ni.nil cIo:>cr con^ideiation. Ini- 
tially uc will follow a fomfold cLissihcUion system — white collar, 
bhiecollai, sei\ite, .nid faini woikeis, then, aftei leviewing the bioad 
ticnds, we will look at some selective details. Using ly^o and lyjo 4IS 
liniili, we fnid that the white collar group incieased fioin one in four 
to one in two. Hhic collai woi keis declined slightly horn 40 to ijG per- 
cent, Sci\iie workci-'i incieabcil substanti»dly fioni slightly under 8 to 
about 1^ J . nt. Antl, as suggested cailier, faiin woikers sufleicd a 
piccipitons drop — from about 27 to 3 percent. 

The foiegoing catcgoiics *uc gioss, hence we must look at the prin- 
cipal subgioupiugs. In the tasc of whitecolLu woikcis, the following 
occupational gioups aie ili^linguibhcd. piofcssional .nid tcchnic.d, 
inaiiageis and .idinini^tiatois, s.de^ woikeis, .ind cleiical. Blue collar 
Woikeis include ciaft^mcn and knidied woikcis, opeiatives, nonfaim 
l.iboteis, service uotkeis include those in piivale households and 
otlic)^, and the f.u ni woikci^ include faimeis, Liww managei^, faiiu 
laborers, and farm foremen. 

Between uj >o .uul uj7o total employment increased from just under 
fifty million to o\ci sc\enty-fi\e million 01 appioximately by luilf. 
Duiing this peiiod, among white coll.u woikcis, the piofessioiud .uid 
technical gioupgiew ino^t r.ipidl) \^)) aboiiL three and one-ludf times); 
followed closely by ckiical ^thicc times), inanagcib Mid cidniinisti atois 
(two times), and, fmally, s.dcs woikeis who expeiienced the slowest 
gain — ^jiist slightly moic than employment as a whole. 

Among blue collai woikcis the ticnds wcie moic diverse. Craftsmen 
and opei.itives incie.iscd at .1 late about half again as fast as employ- 
ment as a whole while nonfaiin I.iboicis actually declined by over one- 
third. 

The same mixed pa ciii is found among seivicc woikcrs. Those in 
pii\atc houseiiuKK declined by about .jj peiceiit while other service 
u'orkcis more than doubled. 
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In the case of Lnm wuikcrs the decline was piecipiious— about 75 
pcicent— and \\<ii> shaicd appioxiniately equally b) both farmers and 
farm laborers. 

bo far the occupational data point to the following: rapidly expand- 
ing uppurtuuiticb fui piufesMonal and technical uoikeis as well as for 
nianaj^cii, clciical woikcib, and ^eivice woikeis oulMde of households; 
niaiked dcclincb «iniong nonfarin laborerb, bcivite woikers in private 
houbclioldb, and aniuug fainieis and farm laborers; above-average in- 
creases among craftsmen antl operatives. 

It may piu\c illuminating to go down one additional level to catch 
some uf the moie exticme changes during this 4o)ear span (1930- 
iij']0). Among piufcbbional and technical \vorkers, engineers increased 
fium about ijuu,uuu to 1.2 million; college teachers from 60,000 to 
4t)u,uuu, accounlantb fruni under 2ou,ooo to o\ei 700,000; social work- 
cis fiom 3o,uuu to 2i5,uuu— and the 1970 census reported over one- 
thiid of a million computer specialists. The number of clergymen, 
lauNeib, ph)biuanb~thc clabsic professions— had a rate of increase that 
iiiuic clubcl) paiallclcd the labor force as a whole rather than the much 
faster giowth of the professional gi oup. 

Among clciical woikcis the number of secretaries, stenographers, 
and t)pibib almubt quadiuplcd from about one to four million, A very 
lapid mucase alsu touk place among office machine operators, who 
increased in number under 40,000 to over 550,000. 

W'uhui the blue-collar gioup there was a threefold increase in me- 
chanics and repaii men— from less than one million to almost three 
nniliun, a simdar laige inciease in foiemen — from half a million to a 
niilhun and a half, but only a modest inciease in construction ciafts- 
men, \xiili actual declines in the number of caipenleis and painters. 
Among operatives, the most sti iking advance \vas in welders — from 
under fifty thousand to over half a million. 

Among service vuikcis theie was more than a fivefold increase in 
paiaiiiedics and muie than a threefold inciease in food service and 
cleaning scivice wuikcis, whu together iiunibeicd about five million 
in 1970. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Ihe piescnt challenge is to determine whether these more detailed 
figuics can be Minmied up in a few bioad generalizations. The first 
fniding points tu the in(hicnte of technology in ch uing new occupa- 
tiuns such as cumputei specialists, office madiine opeiators, TV and 
an plane niedianicb, wcKleis. Secondly, the ccoaoiny absoibed a much 
lap'cn numbei of educated peisons, including huge numbers of col- 
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lege teachers, engiiieeLs, aecouiu.uUs, social uorkers. Thirdly, very 
laige incieabeb occuiicd among se^aetai iei> and ty|>ii>tj>, uuikeis in com- 
mercial sei vices, and hui>pital uoikers, reHecting the ever laigci flov\r 
of paper vvoik, the tiani>fei of :>ei vices from home to the maiket, and 
the growth of the medical caie industry. 

The foregoing data point to two general concluMons. First, the last 
half century has seen the Ameiic»ni economy imdcrgo large scale 
ch*i*iges in industrial siiuciuie, oigauization.il foims, and occupational 
distiibiition. Secondly, becctuse of the many diHeient changes that took 
place, it is exceedingly difficult to suminaii/e the tiansfuimations in 
tlic laboi force anil even more difficult to assess their significance from 
the vantage of workers' satisfaction with their jobs. 

Exeicising eonstiaint, the following foui gencializations can be ven- 
tuicd as to inajoi alteiaiions in die last half century with respect to 
the occupational distribution o[ the labor force: 

— A sii iking reduction in ihc prupuriion of liie labor force engaged in ag- 
ricuiuue\ 

— A sliaip decline in the propoiiion engaged in nonfarm laboring jobs. 

— Shaijj relati\e and aljiolutc increases in ilic nuiiiUers employed as pro- 
fessionals and clerical workers. 

— Moic iuudcii UiLicisci in ilie proportions employed as operatives and 
service woikers. 

To lound out the review of the materials previously presented one 
must take account also of the following associated changes that oc- 
cuircd in sectorial distribution .ind oiganizational foiius, both o£ 
wliieh operate as p.irameters of die employment situation: 

— The major sliift of the economy from goods to service prodticiion. 

— The deehiuiig iniporiaiiLe of ni.iiiuf.ictiiriiig ai a source of employment, 

— The rapid rise of government as a diieet employer of labor, to which 

must be added its role as indiicei employer via its purchases of goods and 

services. 

— llie gro\ving importance of the I.irge corporation, particularly in manu- 
f^CiUring, transportation and utilities, and in a sector of trade. 

— The eoiitinuaiicc of piopiietorshijj as a significant form of business en- 
terprise in agriculture, construction, trade, and services. 

No serious effort to understand the changing role of work in Ameri- 
can life can f.iil to deal with the foregoing tiansfoimations, but at the 
s.ime time a cautious investigator must recogni/e the need to pioceed 
slowly, first because of the range and diversity of die changes that have 
occuricd and, ev^n nioie impoitani, because die changes per se can be 
used to support a great number of different inferences. For instance. 
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is the shift out uf a^uuilluic to l)c rc.ul as a sii^iiificant cliniimitioii of 
upiJui tuna ICS foi pLu|iiL tu he tlieii own Ijuss in llic face of the con- 
tiiuuiig hit»h ltj\cl ui piupiictuiship in uthci bcauis? Is the rapid 
gumth of piofcssioual employment to be iutci pieteil as piovidiiig 
expamleil oppoituniUcs toi man) to j>hape and diica tlicii own work 
when we know that most en^ineeus and man) aLioimtauts, auiuiig 
uthci pioicssionals, aie tii^htl) eontiolled in the natuic and pLice of 
thui woikr Does it make sense to talk ahont the decline in the pro- 
poitiun oi bluL Loliai woikcis when a elosLi look leveals that nonf.iini 
lahoicis — the somce of the decline — aic maidicd b) an inuease in 
^,el\lLL woikcis who do much the same t)pe of woik? Would it not be 
bettei tliLicloie to ticat blue collai and seivite woikers as a single 
giuup and to lecogni^L that its lelative si^e has not changed o\ci the 
peiiod? 

CIl.uIv, caution in di awing inferences fiom these gioss data is in 
quIli. Uut thcic is fuithci leason to a\tiu bioad guicializations. How 
wuikeis \iew thcii woik depends not unl) upon thcii jobs but also 
upon what they biiug to tiicii jobs— theii baikgiound, education, ex- 
peuations, values — ui shoit, what thc) arc looking for in woik and 
what the) fuul. Hcuce we must look nioie closely at changes within 
thc working population. 

Thc CJumg'mg CJutracteristics of the Labor Force 

1920 

It the American cconom) has undeigonc a great many changes since 
thc end of Woild War 1, the same is tiuc of die Anieiicm woiker. 
Ileie aie some of the gioss diiferenees between the t)pical wage cnncr 
in iKj^o and 1970. To begin with, in nj^u the woiker was more likely 
to have been bom abioad or, if boin in die United States, to have 
been of loieign oi at least nnxed paientagc. If he or his parents had 
come fioni abioad it is hkel) that he gtew up having impiessed upon 
liUii the good foitune of bemg in thc United Stales where even under 
adveisc conditions die piospeets for a poor man weie belter than in 
die often less developed and more class stiuetuied society of the Old 
Woild. Even men who had the least tlcsiiable jobs, who earned b.ircly 
enough to keep then famil) in food, who lived in shim areas, man) of 
whom had no knowledge of English, lecoguizeil that the) weie better 
oir dian d die) had lemaincd in Greece, Sicil), or Poland where life 
was often insupportable. 

Mall) nati\e boin workers of native slock were diemsclvcs brought 
up on a faun oi weie but one genet atlon icinoved and often knew flist 
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Iiaiul oi by indiicaioii what it was to stiu^glc with the vagaries o£ 
nauiic aiul the fluLtiiatioiis of the in.iiket. E\en if iiuhibtiial luiploy- 
niciit aiul Lit) Ihing left tiaiLh to be debiied, it was many tiiiies thought 
to he better tlian life on the farm. 

Tlic tyiJiLal woikci ot tht U|jt).s hail finished elementary school and 
piLMUuably hail attended iii^h school foi .1 ycai 01 so bcfoie staiting 
to wotk. Whtlc tliLiL WLie a hniltud number of piofcssional and mana> 
geilal oLLU[>atIonb th.il iLi|iuicd .ui extended peiiod of fornud eduea- 
tton, most jobs made ph)sieal lather tluui intelleetual dem.mdb oii the 
iiieuaibentb. L\en a eiallsinan eould de\elop a liigh le\el of skill on 
a low-level educational foundation. 

In iijjo many middle ctged woikeis had personal recollections of the 
deep dcpie5i>ion of the ibijos that had e.iujed .1 ^leat deal of eeonomic 
and i>oeIal dIsUes>. \oungei woikeib had had peibon*d expeiienecs with 
the adveiije eondltlons iliAl led to widespi ead unemployment in ujoy 
and again in the yeaib Inunedlatcly pieeeding the oulbieak of World 
War I. 

Ihe threat or recdlty of unemployment was embedded in the expe- 
rieneo and expeetatioub of the Aniei lean woikci. in fact, ujuo s.iw 
the end of the war and post w.ir boom. The eollapse of the eeonomy 
led to widespiead unemployment of sueh bevetity th»u. the fcder*d gov- 
ernment initiated a study of the problem. 

The eaily deeade.> of this eentury baw most black peisons locked into 
Soiuhein agileultute wheie they opeiated small faims as tenants or 
shaie eioppeib, with many blaek women supplementing their families' 
niaiguial ineome by domestie work. White women woiked, if at .dl, 
between the time they lett sehool until rnairi.tge or the biith of their 
fust ehild. in urban eoinni unities they pio\ided nuieli of the labor 
foiee for meeting the lapidly expanding demands foi ofTiee, retail, and 
doniestie and eoinmeieial sen lee woikers. At the piofe^sional le\el, 
women were a key souiee foi elementary sehool teaeheis, but here, too, 
they tended to leave the job market once they married. 

ThebC then weie some of the dominant cliaiacteiistlu> of American 
workers at the end of World War I; 

— A high proportion of all hiihistri.il workers were of recent foreign extrac- 
tion or had recently migraied from a ruial area. 

— Nfost men started woik after eight or nine yeais of schooling, whicli was 
adequate for coping with most jobs. 

— On the basis of their own experienecs and th.it of their fathers, workers 
reeogiii/.ed that the economy pctiodically went into a tailspin during 
which many lost both jobs and savings. 

— Blacks with few exceptions worked only in Soutliern agriculture. 
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Only a ininoiiiy of all wonun— fui tl»c most pan fiom iowci iiitoiiie 
£^,n,ilici,— woikcJ, aiul tiun only Uu\cca the time o( Icaxing scliool 
and starting their own families. 

1970 

Ajrainst this backgiouiul, \\c miist now look moie doscly at the char- 
actciLstics of the coiitem|Joi an labui loicc. As to uii^in, ^^e know that 
wlule some uoikeis ueie boiii abioaJ aiul otheis aie of foici^ii par- 
entage, a highei jjiojjottion of the total aie of nati\e stock. In fact, 
with the exception of a iclati\el) feu in ban centcis, such as New Voik, 
Chioigo, antl Los Anodes with their laige foielgn speaking popula- 
tions, the typical woikci tmla) is riot onl) nati\e bom, bnt is likely 
to bent least a third generation American, 

Among the niban white wuiking population, rural ties are more 
distant tlian was the case in ujjo. W'hilc one c.Ji find lecent immigianis 
fioiu luial aieas in all huge cities, the piopoition is mnch smaller 
than at the end of World \Var I. 

Ihe educauoual picpaiation of the American worker has undergone 
a major transfoi niatiun o\er the past half ceniiu), as e\idenced b) the 
following data. In ly^u about one in six of the rele\aut age group 
giadiuited fiom high school. In ujyo the (iguie was just a shade under 
four out of five. 

In Uj«*o approximately one out of six high school graduates went on 
tOobt«iin a college 01 hist professional degree. A half century later the 
proportion was approaching one out of three. 

If the focus is nai lowed to the 50 )eais between 1940 and 1970 this 
is what the data revc«il. In the foimer )eat the median )ears of school- 
ing completed b> the entire population ur, )Lais and over was 8.6, just 
one scniestei beyond giaduatioii fioui elemental) scliooL By 1970, the 
median had inu eased b> about half and was at 12.2, which meant that 
the a\eiage citizen iiad completed high school and gone just a little 
beyond. 

If attention is directed to the age gioup 25-29 years— the group that 
has recently completed its foiinal education— one finds that at the 
outhieak of Woiid War II j8 pel cent had giaduated fiom high school 
and under G peieent had a college degieu The Conipaiable figures for 
1971 are 77 peieent and 17 petccnt, a doubling in the proportion of 
high school giaduates and about a thieefold increase in college grad- 
uates. 

Iheie is no need to belabor the fact that the past half century has 
^vitnessed a ladieal change in the educational attainment of American 
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workers- Instead of ili\njiiiiiiuiii^ fuiiiial cJtualion after elementary 
school, the prcdoiuiuaiit mniilju of )ouii^ peoijie now juiiiin^' tlic labor 
force have at least acquired a hi^h school dii^loina, and about half 
of all hioh school i,naduatti> arc going on uith post second aiy educa- 
tion with more than one out of fnc obtaining at least a college degiee. 

To these diircicn^cs in faniil) baikgiuiuid and education must be 
added still anotiier dilFcicnce bct\\eeii the Anieiican woiker in ijjao 
and 1970. This can best he subsumed undci the heading of expecta- 
tions about the cxononn and, nioie paiti^ulail), about employment. 
The point was made cailicr that pei iodic depicbsiuns with attendant 
large scale unemplounent \\crc pan of the cxpeiicncc and expecta- 
tionsof American woikeis piior to Wuild Wai IK But in die )cars 
from 1910 to 197.3 the Aniciiean cconuni) hab been lucky enough to 
avoid a seiions ' nicssion— e\cn though it has not been able to fiec 
itself from reccssiino that sulun the niaikct fui cmplo)nient while not 
nsunlly resulting in shaip 1 eductions in dibpu^able income bccuisc of 
multiple transfer paymenis. 

T()(la\, two out of e\ci\ three workers is under 4.1 years of age. and 
the niajoiit) of dicse were boin aftei the onset of Wuild War II. Rough 
calculations suggest that not more than one out of ten wuikers cur- 
rently in the laboi fuice actualh held a job or looked for one during 
the 1(^0-33 debacle. In shoit, rni>thand experience witli the job ni.ir- 
ket in a se\cre dcpiession has now almo.^ faded from die conscious- 
ness of .American workers. 

Toda\\ woikers, if nut personally or socially handicapped, assume 
diat the) can find a job. Thc) assume that at uoist they may be out 
of work for a rel.ui\el) shoit pciiod shuuld theii cmplo)er run into 
bad times resulting hum a gcneial lecession ui niuie specific disloca- 
tions. The uncmplo\mcnt late for white male heads uf households 
has in lecent >eais not exceeded 3 pciccnt and reached that figure 
only once in 1971, In thc late njGos it mo\ed in the range of 1.4 to 1.7 
percent. 

This discussion of the changing chaiacteristics of thc wurk force can 
be sunnnari7ed thus: 

—Must workers are nati\e born, and most arc at Icist third-generation 
Americans. 

—The C(Uicational Icnel of )oung people entering the labor force has in- 
cre.ised siil)Staniially. Most )ouug workers lia\c at least a high scliooi 
diploma and about one In six is a college graduate, 

— Miisi uurktrs have no direct expciiuia* laij^c scale unemployment 
and nssiiinc that they will ahvajs be able to find a job. 
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Slicdal Groi(/w; Blacks, Worunt, and Youth 

Tlic past half cciUiii) lias seen major cliani>;cs in the role of 
women anil blacks in tUc aoi Ul uf \\oik» diani^eb that warrant special 
atuntion. In the vail> dciadts o\ this ientin> an anal)Ms of the labor 
foice UMiKI piuiccil in tcinLs of \\hitc males nnkss the employment 
pioblcniN uf bunthcin a^iicultmc oi the e.\|jamlinj5 needs for ollice, 
sales, and seisite \\uiktis the fucns, at \\hith point one had to 

cunsidci hiatks and wumcn. In the postWoild War II era r.o snch 
coniintiatiun on Avhitc male \\oikeis is possible, for \\umcn have conic 
to «KuMnit foi about ptuciit of the ciNiliaii laboi fotce, and blacks 
aic no loiit;ei loiucntiatcd in Sonthuii ai;i itnltuic -tliongh they rc- 
iihiiii dispiopoitior 'icU toiKiiitiatcd .mioni^ blue collar and service 
woikeis. In addition, in lutcnt dutadcs less educated and otherwise 
handicapped \onth ha\c ciuoiiiitcied iiicieasiii*; dilllcnltics as they 
i>cik to make- the tiansUion fioiii school to woik. Il\eii an abbreviated 
coiiH'.eiit on tia cbaiii'iiii; loic of woik in Aiiiciicaii life nnist address 
what is happeiiiiij' to these thiee gionps not oiil) because of their 
iiiiieased iiiipoitante in the laboi foiee but cdsu because of changes 
ill the polituai anil soiial dimate which base belatedl) led the Ameri- 
can public to icio-ui/.e the pei\a.si\C dlsu Iinination these gronps eil- 
coimtei bodt in then piepaiatioii fur uoik and in Uie labor maikct. 

KLACKS 

lo look at the blacks fiist. Sc\cral facts stand ont. The post World 
Wai II peiiod has seen a niaikeil ab.sulnte and lelati^C impiO\emeiit 
in the employment, income, and education of blacks ielati\e to whites. 
At the same time, the luoa leient data ie\eal the pjcsence of wide gaps 
between the «iNeiagc ceoiiomie position of whites and blacks. 

llie most stiiknig impio\cnient has occuiied in the )CMis of formal 
schuoliii);. Ill uj.iu the \%liite a^egioup ii^ 2(j nad approximately half 
again as man) >eais of selunjling as diil theii black touiitcrparl5— 10.3 
yeais \s. 7 )eais. liy uj/O oiil\ a o..} )ear sepaiated the two: the wiiite 
aveiage was la.G >eais. the black had risen to 12.2. During this 30 year 
peiiod the white .uain amouiiled to i.() )ears in contrast to 5.2 years 
foi blacks. Hut even in iij7o wide gaps lemaiiied. 'fhc proportion of 
young people- giaduating bom lollcge in iijji totaled iG.() percent for 
whites 1)1 euntiast to rj..| foi blacks. And the disci epaiicies arc iiiuch 
gi eater at the doetoi al le\cl. I o the extent that man) of the best jobs 
ill die ecoiioiii) aie iesei\ed foi those who lia\e completed a long 
comse ot geiieial and piofes^ional education, the blacks, despite their 
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very consitleiahic ^sihw in illliiI )c.ii^ i>till la^ behind the whites and 
by a considerable distance. 

The C(hication a pcison recei\es is one determinant of the income 
he is able to earn. Anotlici delLiniinant is tlic i)pc uf cniplo\nicnt lie 
is able to obtain. Blacks ha\c cntoinitcicd u\eit ami iiucnsive 

disci iniination in the laboi niaikct, iioi oid> lu liic Suiidi bnt thiunj^h- 
out the United States, While sneli disei iniination is still [^resent ,ind 
opprcssi\e, the ujGoo witnessed intensified elluits in both the public 
and plicate donnins to leduee and lemme dibci iniination against 
blacks, paiticnlail) in the aiea of einplo)iiient. Tlie extent to which 
the^c elfoits wcie sncccssfnl ean be lead in the inipio\ements bhuks 
ha\c made in gaining .iccess to hii^lier le\el ocai[Mtioiis, just as the 
diiFicnlties the> continue to face ean be deduced fiom their eontinual 
overreprcscntation at the lowei end of the oceiipational structure. 

In both i960 and 1970 blacks accounted for 11 peicent of all ein- 
plo\ed persons. During this ilceade the) increased their percentage in 
the higlier ranking occupations as follows, piofessional and technical, 
.1 to 7: managers and officials, 3 io clerical, 5 to 8, craftsmen and 
foienien, 5 to 7. With the exception of managers and officials, the per- 
centage gtows moie substantial foi a ten \ ear peiiod. But one must 
cpiickl) note tliat blacks continue to be scliou^l) uiuleiiepresented in 
each of these groupings while leinainiiig o\ei lepicsented at the lower 
end of the scale. Today blacks still account foi ^za^ peieent of all non- 
farm laborers, .|2 percent of all piivate household woikers, and 19 
peicen* of all other scniee woikeis. Onl) in the case of farm workers 
Iia\e the) drawn equal, today accounting for onl) 11 percent of the 
much diminished faim labor force. 

There are othei distressing aspects to die black employment expe- 
rience. For instance, white males in the prime woiking ages ha\e a 
paiticipation late of between 9.1 and 97 peieent while the black male 
rate is between 86 and 93. As far as the unemployment rate is con- 
cerned, the blaek rale has been roughly double that of whites througli- 
ont the past dccaile— and this holds tiue for both men and women. 

The single most diainatie index of racial diseiimination has been 
the median ineome of blaek families as a percciitage of that of white 
families. In 1950 the family income of Negio and other races was 54 
peieent of white faniil) income. In 1964, t<»e year when the compie- 
heibive Civil Rights Act was passed, the ratio stood at 56 percent. By 
1970 it had risen to O3 peieent. It should be added that the national 
aveiage hides two important facts. Fiist, it obbeiires the more pro- 
nounced extent of the gap in the South compared with other paits 
of the couiitiy where the percentage vaiies (lom 71 in the Northeast 
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to 77 in ilic WVsi. .Scioiidl), it ib not sciniiivc lo ilic experience of ilic 
yoiiii«;ci a«;c i^ioiips wliu liciiLfilttl most fioiu improved educa- 

tioiu? ad\.iuUi;e> .md Ic^bciicd di^ainiiiialioii. In Kjtu), in die Nordi 
and \Ve5l in lni.'>b.nulw ife families \\illi ilie liead under yj, ilie black 
ratio blooti ai and wlicic bolli Inisband and wife worked it was 99. 

I he Mi;niriL.nil inipio\L-nicnt in the condition of black workers in 
the 1 9(io5 reunited fioni the intL-r\ention of a seiie> of forces including 
the lai^cst MLstained boom in the hisloi) of the American economy, 
a A\idcspread public concern to leduce and remove long established 
clibciuiunator) piactice^ the moie favorable geographic distribution 
of tho black population, and the absence of any competing hdjor 
souice. But the gains that ha\e been made should not be permitted 
to ubscnrc the sciiuus tli>ad\anlagcs that continue to aillict most blacks 
because of thcii lower le\el of famil\ income, the small proportion 
gouig on to higher cducaiiuu, and the continuing disirimination that 
pcr\ade> so man> bcctoi^ of American life and that places particular 
h.iuKfups \n the path of black men and women who seek to improve 
tlieir position. 



WOMEN 



Ihc discrimination that confronts women in their preparation for 
work and ni then labor ui.ukct experiences both parallels and differs 
from that of blacks. As far as education is concerned, gaps b'nweeu 
females and males ilo not exist at the high school level where, until 
recently, a higher piopoition of women than men received their di- 
ploma; the gap at the end oE college can be judged by the fact that 
7 percent of all males fourteen >cars of age and over have completed 
four years of college- compared with fj.G percent of women or a differ- 
ence of :20 percent. It is onl> at the masters and doctors level that 
males have a distinct aiUantage; 54 percent compared with 2.2 per- 
cent. 

In the case of the younger adult gioups, that is, those between 20 
and y,, men still ha\e the lead o^er women in terms of the percentage 
carnnig a college degree, and the same is true for those with advanced 
degrees even tliougli i!ie peiceutagc base for each is about double that 
shown above for the entire population. 

Ihcse educational dilfcieuces do little to explain the gross differ- 
ences between the occupational distribution of men and women. The 
most conspicuous of these include the direefold gieater percentage of 
men than women who work as managers and administrators (15 versus 
5.5 percent;; the five-time greater i^preseutation of women in clerical 
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uoik (jj \c1.Mi5 G..j pel LL I It;, ilic bc\ciuctjii lime greater represeniaiiun 
of iiiL'ii ainuiig LiaftMULii and kiiulicd wuikciis (3^.3 \crsi)b 1.4 per- 
cciu;» and die diiCL u'me greater u .iLcntiatiun of wunicn in scr\iLCS 
(ji J vciMib 7 pel Lent;. In tcrnib of giobb ocLiipational categories the 
SeXLb parallel eaeli other e»nl\ with le^pe^t to the pioportionb emplo\e<.I 
ab piufe^Monal ui bcd(.b uuikei:> au^l ab opeiati\eb- but it nuibl be em- 
phasized that thebe paiallelb i elate onl) to giovs elabbifieatioiib. For 
inbtanee» the lai^eSc nnntbcr of uonien piufebbionalb are behool teaeh- 
cib and niirbeb ^niobl of the lattei of whom do not ha\e a eollege de- 
giee; while cn^ineeib lepiebent the lar^^ebi male piofebbional gioiip, 
and nialeb predominaie aincjng the hit^hebt eaining piofebbionalb in 
inedieine and law. In baleb. malcb lia\e alniubt a nionopol) in the hieia- 
li\e indiibtiial equipment aiea and high-tieket retail items while 
women hokl the lowei pa\ing pobitiunb. .\n<.l theie aie twiee ab many 
wuuien opeiati\eb in nonvhiiable niainifaetui ing where pa) bealeb are 
lowei than in dm able manufaetuiing whcie pa) bealeb aie eonbider- 
ablv hij^her. 

Th \}<i\>\\ the mobt telling differenee in the oceiipational distribntion 
of nten and women ib the lon^teim eoneentration of the latter within 
4I ielali\el) few fieldb. About one out of e\ei) four women ib cmplo)ed 
ab a beeietai), letail bales eleik, bookkeeper, elementar) behool tcaelier, 
or liuu>ehoKl woiker. Half of all women woikeib aic found within :!i 
oeeupaiiuns while men aie uuieh more bioadl) (.libtiibuted o\er G5 
oeeupatiuub. Until the leeent legiblati\e pubh to attaek dibeiimination 
a,i;alii>i women in the laboi ni.iiket, the Anieriean eeonom) wab bifur- 
cated into male and female jobb, in nuieh the banie wa) that it wab bi- 
fuicatctl into jobs for whites and dilferent jobs for blacks. 

A fu^t indication of the bclecti\e changcb bi ought about by the com- 
bined public pii\ate cffoitb to reduce and cliniiuate dibcrimiuation 
a);a4iibt women in the world of cxlucation and work can be found in 
the 1(j7j cniollmcnt fignicb for the cnieiiug cKibbcs in medical and 
law dchuolb. In the midbixties, women accounted for about 10 percent 
of those accepted b) medical schoolb and 3 pciccut b) law schools, in 
i(l7j the medical bchool figure stood at 20 peicent and the law school 
figuicnt 12 percent. 

The coiicciitiaiion of women in low pa) ing occupations together 
with the f.ict tliav only one tiiird of them work full-time, full )ear 
(coiupaied with three fifths of all incii) helps to explain why in 1971 
men eaiucd on the average just under 57»ooo wlulc women earned a 
shade under $^,300. IIowe\cr, if one coiitiols for dilfciciices in time 
woikct.1 b) limiting the coiiip.iiibon to those who woikcd full time, 
full year, the lindiiigs are striking, men earned o\er 5y,Goo, women 
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§5.700— or less than ihicc-nniis as luucli as men. Equally striking is 
the faa that of all pLisuiis iiioiic) iiicoiiic in i()7i, 30 pcrcciil 
of the men earned Siu.uuu ui niuic conipaiul willi les^ ilian | percent 
ot the women. A ^till nioie rexealiiig conipaiison is that of the earn- 
ings of men and women \\\\o \\oiked Ncariouiul, fnll time by educa- 
tional le\eL In the ease of liii^h school j^iaduatCb the figuies \\cre 
$10,700 for men, 3t>,ouo for \xomen. foi college i;iatluates, Si:„6oo for 
men and $i>.7oo for \\omen, for those with ('i\e or more years of col- 
lege, SiS,ooo for invn and 3»o.8oo for women. 

While as iiidi\iduals \\oiiieii ckail) sullci oeiious disadvantages in 
the labor maiket, it iini>l be eiiipliasi/ed that llieii social and economic 
stains IS often deteriiiiucd b> the oLcupalious and earnings of their 
husbands. Moreo\ei. \\hite women, tliiougli their fathers, brothers, 
and luibbaiids. Iia\e a \\.\\ of leainiiig about the le\ers of power and 
how they can be manipulaied, a (oini of knowledge that remains be- 
yond the ken of most inunbers of niinoril) gioups who arc definitely 
on ihe outside of the soeiel) and eLoiioiii\. One must be careful there- 
foie nui to equate laucd and sex disu innnation. While ihey have mucii 
in coniiiion, they also diiler in many essentials. 
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The third special employment problem diat warrants attention is 
the piediLaiiieiit of >outh~-'pai ticulai l> }outli wiUi handicaps growing 
out of their latial or etlniic baLkgroiind, sex, education, or criminal 
record, which coiifioiit theiii with seiious problems as they seek to 
establish themselves in the world of work. 

Ihe initial source of the diiriciili) is embedded in the demographic 
turnabout that occuired after W'orld W-ar 11. During most of the 
193US the birth rate liad diopped to about 18/19 per 1000, and in 
it stood at 110.5. B> the end of the 19.10s and until late in the 
n)5()s it lio\ered between 2.1/25 per 1000 reaching a peak of 25 2 in 
HJ57. W hat these figuies mean is that throughout the early post W^orld 
W ai 11 period the birth rate was o\er a tliiid higher than it had been 
in the prewar decade. This rise in the birUi rate led to a substantial 
iiiciease in the pioportioii of families with three and four children 
and a corresponding decline of those with no children or only one 
chikL 

Ihc high birth rates of the late 1940s and 1950s were reflected in 
the very large increases in the teenage population in the njtios. Tlie 
sixteen-to-miieteeiiAcar-old group increased by 4G percent within a 
single decade. Wiide these demographic factors had multiple effects. 
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iiichkliiii^ in p.iiutul.ti clkctb upuii tlic CNp.iiision of sccond.iry and 
lii.^ltLi Lilucitiuii, unlit. II) ULiupuucr |>ulic), llio uiiuc i.itc, diu*^ <ul- 
dictiun, lIl,, oui loulliii ib piiiu.iiily whU itb c;niplu)nicuULl.ilcd 
dIniLiibioii:>. Tlic Liilicil fiiuliug ii» lli.it over the two ikuulcb i9f)i.'-72 
tliLic u.t:> .1 btiikiii>; ii.iubfui iii.itiuu in the bli.i|jc of llic l.iboi fuiLC» 
rLllcuiiig the iLl.iiivL iiiuci^c^ of lutii, uuiiim, .iiul tceii.ii^crs. Tlie 
ntiiiibcr of uiLii iiicie<i5Ld \)\ uul) ptitciit, tlic iniiuijei uf wuiiieu 
iuuc.t:>Ld In .ibout 75 pcrcLUt, .uul ilic uuiubLr of icLiui^crs inLrca^cd 
by over loo percent! 

rioiii the bLi;uiiiiii»; of the ii)Go5 to Hj'j2 the postw.ir b.iby crop w.is 
iihi) .ukliii^ i.ipidl) to the iiiiiiiI^Li^ of uoikei^ in the :!u to .!.| )e.ir <ige 
bi ticket. The iiieie.i^e foi ni.ileh u.is fioiii <ibout .|.i to 6,7 million <iiid 
foi fcuKiIeb fioiii ^».6 to 5,^ iiiilhuii. E\en though the AiiieiiL<iii ccoii- 
oui) LZijo\ed .1 loiiji; peiiod of i.ipid eNp.iii^ioii in the ivjGob, reinfoieed 
b\ .idditioii.d iieet^ls for nuiiipouei b) the .niiieil foiecb, the deiiio- 
giaphie e\pli>sioii <lnloll.^ teeiu^er^ <iiid >ouii«; people in their c.itly 
tueiiiie^) ie(pined <i hi.^h level of new job eie.ition if all who w.inted 
to work were to find eniployiiieiit. 

Wliik in.iin >ollll^ people ^iieeccdcd in fmtling the full- or part- 
tirne eni|>!u)iiiciil the) wanted .nid needed, a higniftciiit luiiiiber f.iiled 
to ni.ike a ^lKee^^Ud ti audition fioni school to woik. The btof) cm be 
ic<id in ribiii,^ iineinplo)iiieMt i.ite^ <iiid in the ineie.iMiig spread be- 
tween llie uneiiiphAiueiit late^ of )otitli (iG~2.]) <iiid those of the 
in.itiire .idult l.ihoi fone. For the Lite lyGos e.irl) 1^70^ a longli rule 
of thuuib h to t.ike the iiatioii.d tiiieiiiplo)iiieiit rate and double it 
foi )outh, <iik1 double it .i^.iiii for niiiiorit) votitli. Tli.it nie.nih th.il 
with <i nation. d uiieniplo)iiieiit r.ite of 5.5 pereeiit, the )outh i.ite will 
be 11 peicciil .iiid the r.ite for niinoritie^ over 20 peieeiit. Teen.igeis 
among nnnorities have inieiii{jlo)nieiit i.ites in the 25 to 35 peieeiil 
rai^e fui iiude.s and elo;>e to 40 percent ior fein.iles. It should be <idded 
thai tliei>c i.itei> .ire coiii>erv.itive, for ni.iii) voting people who li.ivc 
diop|>ed out of .school .iic not eotiuted as tmeiiiplo)ed because they 
arc not actively looking for work. 

The unciiiplo)iiiciit r.ite for youths tends to be soniewh.it higher 
tliaii the .ivcr.igc 111 .ill iiidu;>tii.d couiitric:> bcc.iuse of the job eli.iii,^es 
yuung people iii.ike .1^ the) try to find a eoiigeiii.il or at Ic.ist .111 ac- 
ccpt.iide ji>b. However, the d.ita suggest tli.it the deinogr.iplu'e cNplo- 
siijii together with ^peei.il institutional eoii.str.iints li.ivc resulted in 
dispiopoitioii.itely high )outh uiieiu|do)iiieiit i.ites fur the United 
St.ites. 1 he Kjtjuss.iw .1 i.ipid shift toseiviee oeeiip.itioiis, which nieaiil 
th.it ni.iiiy pool I) edue.ited youngsters h.id trouble seeming eleiie.il or 
other types of olhec emplo)iiieiit. As long .is employers were able to 
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meet their cxpandliii^ iiLtilb \\\x\i acUiltuomcn tlicy were lo.itli to hue 
)oung people in the Ijehcf iImI the) ueie uiiieliable and caielcss. 

PioteetiNe Ici^iblation, long on the bookb, made it dinieult foi some 
employers to hiie )ou»li even if lhe\ wished to. Rising racial eon- 
SLioiiMicbb iuckIl boiiiL bcttLi LchiLatcd niinoiity )oiah balk at acLejMing 
deadend jobs, buch .ib in doiue^tie seiviee oi unskilled luanual uoik. 
Enipknei hiun'* pi.ictiees that weeded out ><jung peujde who had not 
aeqitiied a high sehool diploma oi who had a poliee leeoid had a pai- 
tieidail) advei^e elleet on the euiplo)abiiity of man) minority )outh 
fioiii lou ineouie homcb. And some piefeiicd to seeure income horn 
illieit and illegal activities lather than accept a lo\\ pa)ing job that 
h4id no futuie. Theie aic some economists who believe that the high 
mniiinum uage ua^ a fuithei obstacle to em[do)ers* hiiing )oung peo- 
ple, although the evidence is far fiom conclubive and the policy im- 
plications in favor of a substcUiticd differential are far hom obvious. 

The veais cdiead pi online some iclief as the demographic bulge di- 
minislies. Unfoitunatel) the increase of teenagers among minoiities 
\m11 be about as laige in the lyjos as in the lyGos — ^pj \ersus .19 per- 
cent. The le.d relief is cunong tlie white teenage population \\heie the 
rates of ineieade vvill decline hom 46 percent to 9 peicent. E\en with 
an easing of the jiicssuie from the side of numbeis, the transition o£ 
young people from school to wuik will remain a difficult problem, 
paitieularl) for those who enter the job market with assorted disabili- 
ties. 

1 he foiegoing summary consideration of the work and work related 
problems of blacks, women, and youth point up the following: 

— Discriminaciun continues tu limit serioiis'y the oppurtunities open to 
blacks and wunicn 111 dicir prcp.iratiuii fur and parcitipatiuii hi work. 
This is refittted 111 their cuntiiuicd Lonccntratiou in less desirable and 
lower paying jobs. 

— 'I he dec*idc uf tlic iqGus. particularly after 1964, saw substantial gains by 
blacks and latterly by w»j:iicii, but the gap between these gruups and 
wluic males remains wnlc and is not likely to be substantially narruwed, 
much less closed, quickly. 

— Many )ondi aic cxpciicncing major difficulties in getting a toehold in 
the wt)rld of work, .nuong iuher reasons because of tlie leceni rapid in- 
crea^L ni tlieir nnmbcrs. VVInlc tlic demographic uutluuk lias turned mure 
favtuable, many minor it > )outh, especially tliuse who f.iil to acquire a 
hi^i* scliuul diploma or wlio lack the ^^kills rctjiiirtd for wliite collar work 
wdl continue to faic special diincuUics ill finding a satisfactory job that 
holds promise of future ndvanceincnt. 
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In Search of Perspective 

The ca\eat put foiuard early in this essay concerning the great 
difficulties of diauing infcicncc;> about uoik batibfaction from data 
about transformations in the Amciican ccoiioiu) and its oLLUi;ational 
structure should now be self c\idcnt. Vet iufcieiico that lead tu greater 
imderstaiuliiig are the touchstone of social science reseaich. In the 
face of formidable difficulties, let us look backuaid to see whether a 
limited number of piojjositions c*m be \ciuuied, and likewise let us 
look ahead to see w hethei aii) tentati\c forecasts can be made on the 
basis of the review of recent developments. 

The advantage of looking backwaid o\er a half century, or even 
over 25 years, is the contribution that time makes to perspective. It 
is easier to distinguish the inipurtant developments and changes that 
have taken place. We will call attention to five that appear to char- 
acterize the tinnsformations of the Ameiican labor force. 

The period since \V«;ild War 11 has seen an ever larger proportion 
of married women enter the labor foice to woik ftdl- or part-time. One 
is forced to infer from this development that when faced with the 
opportunity to woik and eain money income a lapidly glowing pio- 
poition of adult wonitn decided that this was a piefeired alternative 
to contintiini, to spend their time at home and in voluntary activities. 
Admittedly many women who work have no option because diey are 
headb of households, responsible for suppuiting dicmselves and dieir 
dependents. It is also tiue that many others who wuik do so out of an 
urgent need of the family for additional income. Still, the basic piupo- 
sition holds, more and more married women who wuik do su because 
they prefer to have a job and pursue a career. On balance, woik out 
of the home has a powerful attraction for them. 

A second major trend chaiactcustic of the post- World War II era 
is the substantial inciease in the years of schooling of the new entiants 
into the labor force and the coriespunding shift in theii industry and 
occupational attachment. A greatly inci eased pioportion, as cumpaicd 
%vith earlier periods, aie employed in the service sector and are whue- 
collai wurkcis. Despite the much laigcr number who have entered the 
labor foicc as high school or college graduates, their wages and salaiies 
have not suffered compression. The returns on education remained 
high throughout the period although a minority of the better educated 
were unsuccessful in getting or holding jobs coimiiciisuiate with their 
education. While there are many white collar jobs that are prestigious 
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more in name ilun in f.icu ilic ra|)iil expansion in professional and 
managerial em[)K)>nicni did pio\idc amacii\c ^vork and working 
cinnoiiiiients loi nian\ wcw entiaiits. The woild of die ulfite is less 
deiiiainlHi<5 aiul less eiiei\aiing foi niosi people than the world of die 
faciorv, ihe mine, oi ihe fanii. in slioii, ihe last tpiarier eeniury baAV 
a niajur shift ol die ecuiioiii) awa) lioni wuik where men weie coii- 
irolled diiecilv bv ilie machine. ^ 
Work always lepieseiiis an avlmixtmc of pluses and minuses in die 
seiibe ihat iliose \\lio eiiiei an eiiipluNiiieiU lelaiion j^ive up dieir time, 
accept direction and supeniMon in the use of their energies, submit 
tlieiiiselves lu rules and discipline, and in return leceive wages, bene- 
fiis, opportunities foi ad\ aiicciiieiit as uell as conconiiiaiit saiisfaciions 
embedded in dieii \\oik and social relaiions. The post \\ orld War U 
period was coiispitious in that there was lelali^el> litile piessure by 
diose who woiked lo i educe iheir coiueiitioiial hours of work per day 
or per week. In fact, o\eitiiiie, a\eiagiiig more dian lo percent of 
siaiuLiid horns, became ilie pattern. Sutli reduction in working time 
diat iUd 01 cm was lellciled in nioie paid liolitlays and longer vaca- 
tions, atiesMiig to a desire of the woiking population for blocks of 
tune oil in uhich to eiijoN dieii higher real earnings. The absence 
ol broad picssiue lo lediice die woikday and workweek must be in- 
terpieted as cMdeiice diat most eniplo>ccs did not find dieir work life 
particularly oppiessne. Othen\ise the) would have traded additional 
iiKonie for additional time. 

Workers oigaiii/e ilicinsehes into trade unions in order to improve 
their baigainuig position \is a-\is die eiiiplo)er, not solely with an aim 
of raising tiieir wages and iiiipio\ing tlieii hinge beiiehts but also in 
Older toliioaden t'heii coiiiiol o\ci dieir inmicdiaie working » nviion- 
ment. liie post-Woild Wai 11 pciiod saw a slow growth in organized 
labor, .so slow ui fact diat e\eii aUer allowance is made for other fac- 
tois, such as steadfast employer opposition, a less friendly governmen- 
tal eiiviioiimeiu, and weakness at die top of the trade union move- 
ment, one is forced to conclude that the gieat mass of uiioigaiii/ed 
workers were not iead> to p<i) the costs of oigaiii/ing. Appaiemly iliey 
did not feel that then piesent conditions were so hard or that the 
union could bung them so man) new benefits as to justily die turmoil 
of oi <^ani/iiig. 

l iiially, 11 would be a seiious error lo read the evidence that all was 
rHit in the woild of ^\ork. oi e\en that condiiioiis were improving 
str rapidl) that an eia ol comenimem was al)0Ut to be ushered in. 
Nodung coidd be fnithei from the tnuh. The sources of discontent 
weie le^'ion. Woikeis atid employers in eveiy sector of die economy 
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uore In cunllict, ufi< ii laicnl, pciiudicall) u\tjit, about wages, coiuli- 
tluiLs o[ wuik, piudiiclivit), and ullici uilical dinicnbiuiib uf 
nicnt iclatiun. Just as quickl) as old suuiccb of difficidt) ucrc iiuiicd 
out ncAv ones cincigcd. gIu^^ing out of changes in the ccunuin), the 
souet), ♦Hid tlic uuikcis thcinscKcs. This duiainisin uf discontent is 
enibcddotl in work iclations in a modem dcinociatic society. 

Against tliis b»ickgiunnd of recent clianges in tlic of work, is 

it possible to idciitif) sc\cial aicas \\hcie the dynainisui of discontent 
is likely to manifest itself in the )eais aliCtid? The following appear 
to be higli on tlie agenda. 

It is by iiu means clear tliat the past advantages young people se- 
cured b\ entering tlie labui foice witli extended ednealiun vvhicli led 
most to bcilei jubs ^^ill cuntiniie. A 1973 repuit by tlie Caincgie Cuin- 
nii^siun on lligfiei Ldiicatiuii suggested tliat u\er uiic ipiaitei uf jjios- 
pecti\e college giadiiatcs in tlie ii)7os \\\\\ piubably liave to settle fur 
job^ that WMit furir.eily held by nongi ad nates. And vvage cuiiipiessiuii 
is a distintt pussibility, \\liicli puints piubably to rising urdeis of dis- 
content among the beitei educated managerial woik gioup. 

Tlie cxpeiimcnts whh flexible \\uiking liuuis intiuduced late in the 
UjGus, wliieli aie still expanding, the rising uniun ubjcctiun tu cuni- 
pul>uiy o\cilime, the g^u^^th uf fuiced and uptiunal call) retirement, 
all suggest that ^^e may be cnleiing a new eia in regaid to trade-offs 
between woik and leisiue and l>et\\een oppui tunities fur oldei and 
yoimgei wuikeis, it wuuld be strange indeed if incicasing family in- 
cuine did nut lc»ul souner 01 latci tu a lecuiisldeiatiun of tlie huurs 
question. The piefeiences of ^^uIkers aie likely to lun afoul of butli 
teehnolugiciil and eust euiisidei<itiuns and ie:)ult in eunipiuinised sulu- 
tiuiis— but nut until buth puuies have leained to appieeiatc the pri- 
ori ly needs and preferences of the other. 

The pervasive truubles all niudein economies face in reconciling 
high level empluyi*'ent v^ith leasunable pi ice stability undeiscuic the 
necessity fui mudificatiuns in collective bai gaining and in the maiket 
mechanisms as :liey inllucnce pi ice and dividend dcteiniinatiuns. 
Wurkers v^iIl not fuiegu tlicir search for equity, but the duniain uf the 
stiugglc ha> begun lu shift intu a new aicna v^heIc guveinmeni plays 
a larger role. No one can see clearly the nev^ structuies that must be 
put info place or what will be require*.! to msuie that they become 
functiunal, but one can j^iognosticate that this .vill be an ineicasmgly 
important arena for conflict and resolution. 

The njfjus saw a majur tliiust tu reduce and remove discrimination, 
espcci.dly ag.iinst minuiities and v^omcn in their picpaiatiuii fur and 
utili/atiuu in the wuild uf vvurk. The seveial levels uf guvcinnient have 
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puibucd afrn!iiaii\e action piogianis, quotas, goal?, compcnsaiory ac 
liuiii to cxpaiul uppur Uiiiiucb loi giuupb i)rc:\ioUbI) b.incil oiiiright 
oi ie\cicl) liaiulicapptjcl in llieir clluilb lu gain actcs:> tu tlcMiablc jobs 
anil caiccib. In the labt few )tjais the initial emphasis on assisting 
blaik men to inipio\c thcii tjniplo\abilit) has Ixcn bioaclcnccl to in- 
cUkIc women, the Spauisli speaking, aticl laii^e mmihcis of smaller 
gjoup.s sitdi ab Ametiean Indians. Wlnle i>o\ennuenial clforls have 
luuptestionably lielpctl to letluee tlisei imination in the laboi market, 
the late of pioi^iess has been mieveii, sloweJ in many cases by the 
bUiall nunibei ol tjualihetl niinoiit) nieiubeis in the hiiing pool, the 
lecaUttianee of \aiioitb tiatle union gioitps on the matter of opening 
uicHibeiship to ontbuleis, the small number o[ job opening?, as in the 
aeatleinie woihl, anJ abo\e all, the giouing eoneein that the rights 
of the UMjoiity not be aibitiaiil) lestiieted as a result of concctive 
actions aimed at helping minorities. 

Ihese and othei difheulttes notwithstanding, it is reasonable to ex- 
pcit the issue disei iniination to be at the foie in the \ears ahead 
even uhde theie aie likel) to be continuing conflicts as individuals and 
gioup> stutggle o\ei the division o[ employment upportmiity. 

I'lnall), the combination of nioie education, Lss feai of unemploy- 
ntcnt, and lughci Lmu 1> income is loosening the monolithic lelatioa- 
ship that existed [oi so long between people and woik. In an eailier 
day men had to woik in older to cat. That is less tiue today. At the 
uppei entl of the income scale families support thcii children well into 
then twenties. At the lower end, many young people also manage to 
exibt without icgulai jobs. With more and nioie couples woiking, one 
Ol the othei spouse may diop out for a time to return to school, to 
raibc a child, or to puisuc an a\ocational activity. To the extent diat 
people want nioie degices of heedom to sti ucture Uicir lives and their 
tune, one must anticipate additional conflicts in the woik aicna be- 
tween employees who seek grjater options and employers who are 
locked into pioduction schedules and the market. 

At the ^anie time, model n societies can absoib a consid lable amount 
of contlict without being lent asunder. As uoikeis stiuggle to find a 
new balance between woik and the rest of theii life, thjy modify the 
cMstuig leahiy and develop new expcctadons, thereby setting the stage 
for further changes, 

note: The aulhor wishes to acknowledge that primary reliance was 
ha^td on Statistical Absuact of the United States, hj;^. Use was also 
made o\ Manpower Repoit of the Piesideiit, ujy), and sevoal reports 
dovelopcd ftom the kj-jo federal cemus. The author further makes 
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Workers: 

Attitudes and Adjustments 



Recent years have seen much concern wiili an alleged erosion of 
the Ainciicaii uuik etliic. Sutiai ciitics and icfjicisentathci) of the Es- 
tatjlMimcm alike h i\c uaiiicd that dibcuiitent is uicicaMng rapidly 
and that workplace reforms arc urgently needed. 

E\idcnttj uf this lejectiuii uf ti«iditional \ahies is cited on all sides. 
CLildicin biuiight up in the ghetto fuid it haul tu adjust to the diici- 
pliiie of a legular job. The Luidi>tu\\n stiike — and tlie high rates o£ 
tuino\ci and absenteeism in automobile plants — peihaps indicate 
piufound dissatisfaction with boiiiig, iepetiti\e woik, paiticulaily 
among )0unger woikeis. Aceoidiiig to an American Management As- 
sotialioa stud), 52 peicent of tlie nianageis surveyed **found their 
woik, at best, unsatisfactory." Half of all workeis, ranging up to 61 
percent of piofcssioiials and managers, sa) they eould accomplish inoic 
uoik if the) tiied. And a signi (leant and highl) vocal gioup of eollege 
stiideins (tonceinratcd among those with allluent parents; have been 
turned off by the prospects of spending a lifetime woiking for large 
Corporations, prcfciring to do their own thing in eomnmnes, niaknig 
craft objects, or serving meaninghd social causes. 

CfcuRGh SiRALss IS {jTojcssoT ill the Schuol of Uuitncis Adttimislriiiwn and 
acting dirt L tor of iht Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of 
Cuhjorntii. He has bten assoi^uiie dean of the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Herktlcy and al^o managing editor oj the journal, hithisirial Rclauoiis. 
Chairman of the Personnel Board of the City of BcrhcUy, he is couiuthor of 
thru' boohs. The Local Union, Pcisoiiiicl, and Human lklia\ior ui Organi/a- 
tions as mil is author of a tonsidcrable number of articles m the fields of 
labor relations and organizational behavior. 
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This wiilcspicail iniu^i Iia^ been blamed for a variciv of ills, espe- 
cial!) dcclliiiiij' |jiuduai\iiy, the wuisLuiiii^ uf uui balance of trade, 
and UUI gallupinj* inllaliun— a^ well ab pulilical and buu.il phenome- 
na !>udi ai> uppoMliun lu i>diuul buMng and llic hea\y bine collar 
suppuit fui GuvLMiui Wallace duiini* the elcLtiuns mjGS and njj-*- 
Ihc i>iultil\nig naiinc ul wuik ha^ been held iLspunsiblc for puor 
mental and phybital liLallh and the piunioliun uf dull, pasM\e fuinis 
of icucatiun. And un the indubtiial lelaliunb fiuni il hai> been cited 
as cuntiibuting tu die defeat uf ineuinbeni leadeis in uniun elections, 
to the tiend luwaid lankandldc lejeeiion of euniiaets, and lo in- 
aeased sirikcMncidencc generally. 

Aniung the diflieull tjue^tiun^ I will discuss in this chapter are the 
fulluwnii*. IIuw dii>i>ati^fied aie \\uikeii> \\ith theii jubs? Dues dissatis- 
faetiun aiibc eliieil) Uuxu the iepellti\e, ehallenL-ele.vs ualuie of WOik, 
or aie faetu.s i>ueh a^ Iu\\ pa), inept Dupen ibiun, and blueked niubiliiy 
muie inipurianl? What aie the lieudb fui the futuie? h diDDatlsfaCtion 
giuwinj*? Gi\en the tiend uf leeent publie inleiebt, ni) emphasis will 
be on iepet»ii\e wurk and the bluceuUar wuikers. However, most of 
what 1 say will have a wider application. 



Attitudes 

THE EXTENT OF DISSATISFACTION 

Industrial ps)eliuluj^isis have been measuiing organizational morale 
fui u\ei .ju )eais, and fiuin all these studies uiie hndiiig stands out: 
ro^aidlebs uf the uLeupaliunal level exanuiied, unl) a nunuiil) of woik- 
CIS e\ei lepuil being dissatisfied. Sinee lij.pj the Gallup Poll, foi ex- 
ample, has been asking. "On the whule, wuuld )uu Da) )ou aie satis- 
fied ur disbalisfied wiih the wuik )uu du?" Duubls ha\e been expieswl 
as lu the ineaiiingfulness uf an) alleinpl tu measiiie jub satisfaetion by 
a single question. Ne\eithelesi>, the findings uf the 11J73 poll (despite 
lethuieal inadequaLieD) piu\e \ei) lypieal uf inau) othei studies. These 
figuies aie shuwn on page 75. Nute that factois such as age, sex, and 
edutaliun all aileel the le.sult, )el even aiiiuiig nuiiwhites less tlian onc- 
quaiter lepuii being dissatisfied. Suinewhal sinu'lai evidence eunies 
fiuin the ii|08 Mtinpowu Rcljort of the Pra^'uluit, with percentages 
of Uiuse lepuiimg dissalisfaetiuii with wuik diuppiiig fiuin 21 peicciU 
in iy|G-.|7 to 12--13 peiccni in ujO^-Grj. Other leseaich of the late 
sixties and eail) s« venues — ineludiiig a massive guvci nineiil financed 
stud) cundueted b) the Univeisil) uf XfiLhigan s Suney Researeh Cen- 
ter — come to roughly the same conclusions. 
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Docs tlil^ i>umc\vliat icmaikablc cun\cigencc of findings suggest that 
woikers aic in f.ict tiul) satisficil uitli liicir woik? For reasons I ex- 
plain later, I tli'iik tlu:> o\ci states the ease. Reporting satisfaction and 
^t/r/^ satisfied i* a) be \eiy diffeient things. Nc^eilhcless, with the 
possible execpiioij A some black \\oikcis, tlierc is httlc reason to ex- 
pect an innnediaic revolt against work. 

THE IMPACT OF ROUTINE WORK 

Natiunuide siinuiiailes c«m easily mask important difTcrcnccs. De- 
spite the data cited above, thcie is o\ci\\ helming evidence tlKtt many 
{but not all^ uoikcis icact ncgalivcl) to woik th^t is loutiiie and v\ith- 
out challenge. A uholc sciics of studies honi in<tss pioiluction industry 
shows, foi exaniple, that ilissatisLtction <tppeais diiectly i elated to short 
job u)cles, lack of autotioniy anil contiol over workplace, and jobs 
which lequiie a. mention but not challenge. Such factors also i elate to 
absenteeism, turnover, strikes, and even poor mental health. 

Siniilailv, those who work .is service engineers in the fichl arc nic 5 
Hkcl) to report that their jobs «ire "ver) good" th^m arc engineers wh^ 
work in laboratories — the differences bcrng attributable to exient o£ 
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freedom available in tlic (ic-Kl. Aiul, executives, particularly ai tlie 
lower levels, express ilissalisfactioii ^^illl their opporlimiues for ail- 
toiioiii% and creativity. 

A dillercnt kind of cvitlencc is provided b\ suidics vlucli compare 
ina^s-pi«d.iction/..ssend;ly.line \\oikcrs \\iili craftsmen (such as pimt- 
eis) and workeis in antom.ited pioiess teduu.lo-\ (such as in oil le- 
fiiieiies,. lliese studies agree ili.it h) ..!1 in.'iccs job saiisfactioii is con- 
siderably higher for craftsmen than foi .isseiiibly line workers, with 
the position ol automaicd ^^olkeIs less clear, bui certainly above that 
of assemblv-hne workers. Roughly eipiivalciii lesults have been ob- 
tained in siiidies compaiing sccietaiies (uaftsnieii), key punch opera- 
lois (mass pioductioii), and comp.itci operators and software persoiuie! 
(p.ocess tediiioloj;)). Those cleiical uoikeis whose jobs peiiiiii the 
least aiitoiioniv .ne the ones most alienated f.om their work. 

Oil the other liaml, ilie necil fo! challenging work inusi be placed 
in perspeciive. 1 he i()(i() Suney Research Cxiiter study ranked job 
cliaia<uitstics as follows, in leiiiis of ilieii corielaiion uuh overall job 
satisiactioii: 

CoTTflation 



1. Havini: a "nurtiirani" supervisor -37 

2. Ricci\-iii« a(le(iiiaK- lu l|). a^^i•>laIlce, etc. -S^ 

3. 1 lavin<.{ lew "lalwr standards probli-ins" ( uch as safety 
hazards, |)oor hours, or i>oor iransporiaiion) -S^ 

4. Fair proinoiional policies -3' 

5. .SupcrviMjr nol supervising too closely -3° 

6. 1 laving a lechnically com[H:ient supervisor •'•'9 

7. Aiiionoiny in mailers allectiiii; work --^ 

8. A job with "enriching" demands --^ 

Note that antoiioiny and em idling jobs came seventh and eighth. In 
other words, iiiipioviiig manageiial piactitcs may improve job saiis- 
laction as much as dianging the nattue of the job. 

Accoidiiig to the M)73 Cialhip Poll, "enjoy my work' came first 
auioiK' reasons why woikeis were satisfied with their job, with "good 
paV coming second. However, "poor wages" ranked fust as a reason 
for dissatisfaction with ■boiing uo.k ' second. Similar fiiKling.s come 
from many other studies. E.Mriiisic factors such as low wages, lack ot 
job security, limited pioiiiotioiial opporttinities, and arbitrary iiian- 
ageiiieiit (rather than iiitiiiisic factois, sndi as diallenging work) are 
fietiiieiitlv hsled as die pi unary causes of job dissatisfaction, alienation 
from woi'k, as well .is peisoiial iiiiliappiiiess oil the job. And there is 
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cuiisulciablc iLMMHi fu liiliivL thai for a wide raiis;c of ciiipIo\cC5 — 
opccialK llio^e in Iuuli iiuoiiu L.Uii;oiiiS tliL.sc fanoii iiia\ Iic of 
giLMtu importance tlian Iiavuii; jobs uliitfi oIIli cIi.iIlLn;^c. Nariuiy. anJ 
autoiioniv. CutaiiiU union iiiLuibLi^Iiip JliikuuIn IiavL bLxn LoncLinLil 
cIiicIK uitli uh'ainini; Iiii;!iLi pa\» !>Iioin.r Iioiii5» \oIinilar\ o\crlinic, 
inLiLa!»i'iI job nlluiiu. auil iLiIutiiit* thi; poivLi of tlit Un Lilian. At I^abt 
during; ihc 1^75 nLi;oiiat»oii>. lluiL was fai more iLpoilciI iiicnibciship 
intercut in cnriLliiui; the pockttbook ilian in cniidiiuj; the job. 

lo put it aiiuthcr \\ay. ha\in*^ LhaIlLiii;tn>; uoik LLitainly tlocs make 
a ilitfcrciiLC. But for many woikciN the qiiotion is a sccoiulaiy one, 
and lliciL Ul impoitaiii iiivbxiduai dillULnLU> in willinijncss to adjust 
to routine work. 

UVRCE CHA.NCES IN WORK ATTITrDES? 

To wliat extent lias thcie been a Lhangc in v.ork values d jring the 
carl\ :>L\Liiiic.V Ij> the piUutL of guicial SatiJai tion lapidU chaiii;ini;? 

Clcrtainl) there is mhuc L\idenLC of riNiii;* in!>Lonteiit. IIo\ve\er» the 
trend 15 far bom cltai. Mo^t of ilie disLUi>Moii Iiaj> been ba^cd on spe- 
Lihi uiLideiith uliieh hale hit tlic headhne^, and tlieie h.u> been little 
elfoil to \ie\v tlic issuu> in pLi!>pLLti\L. Haid fact:* aie few, and we lack 
tliL loiiij-ierm studies i\biLh v\oaId peiinit ui> to compare employee at- 
titudes today with those of "zo or ,\o years ago. 

A feu examples mav ilhi^trate tlie dinunit) of iiukuig judgments 
on the b;:sis of ihe limited evidence now avaihd>Ie. 

— ^*riic Lord!itu\Mi Aitikc iiiadL i;«itMl Lt>p) bcLaiise younger workers were in- 
volved, but isuikLS 4/\Li prwdiiLtioii ^taiidaid^ arc (.uiuiiioii in tlic aiiio- 
mobile iiidiisuv. paitiLuknK uhtai iicw proLL^i>LS arc bLiiig imrodiiccd. 
(A siniiKir strike at Nun^ood, an older pKuit» rLLcixcd less attcmioii.) 
Mucli of the aiiLcduial CMdciiLc of iiili ea^ed di^&ati^^a(.u'oIl comes fruin 
autoiiiubilc plants, an uiitvpiLal example uf uork life in that in few 
other activities is the worker's aiuonuiu) no severely rcstritted. 

— ^Ihc rate of ^IlLrca^c in produLti\ it) dcLliiied during the late iflGos. but 
chinbed fpiitc sliarplv in the eaily ii;7"s — liuuevcr iiUist of these fluctua- 
tions can be csplamcd iii tciiiis of iiuniiiotivatroiial factors siicli as rates 
of plant utili/:uion ur nneinployinent. 

— Man da)s idle (as a percent of woiking time) due to stiikes rose from .11 
in i<|Gi to .37 in ij»7« dro[)ped to .14 in iy7ir and i^eie running at ,09 
in the first three months of ii>7.'j. 

— V> »i rates in lUaiiufacturiiig (one form of job rotation) went up from i.i 
In llie reeessioii year of ujr,8 to 2.7 in igOi;. but dropped to 1.8 in n)7i, 
went up again lo 2,2 m iy7J» .mil generally seem to behave inversely to 
uneiiiployinent- 

— ^.Vb^eiuee rate:* in automobile plants went from z-^ percent in 1965 to 
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pcKciii ii» ii|7iK- Jiitl lilt 11 (Iri*iiptU in 1071. X.itinnwidt absciiiccibm 
rose from z.\ iti i*i<i7 i*i fi m i(i7«' and iliui diojiprd m i:.;^ in i()7:!. 

— Kcicnt rotMitli aujwm^ lli.il udlti;i .Mudtni«». over iIk Ki>l dctadc, h.ive 
Iniiiuic less .uhicvcnicni'tuitnial and nioit jiiout iLjcct auilitititv. On 
tlu lKi:zd. Mudtnt aliLii.niiHi uiav luuc pa>std il.s peak, Al iSctkcIcy 

— iMicc ihc pAccscttcl ill ^uuliUt nMwnu ins^uiulcii^iadu.uc cMruIhuciit 
in biiMiuis ioiuM.^ jinupid In pel i tut fioni hj7i hi i«j7j and dtniaiid 
fill .'•dniis^iiiu 10 these- cmim's inircasal more rapidK vet. 

— Aiioidin*; tn Miuiiw^ Ii> llic l'uiviLriii> «if .Mi(lii;^.iir5 Snrvcy Research 
Ctnicr ihci;: v\crt no M^nifuant cliaii^c^s in ovciall ^.uisfaelion he- 
lix it 11 ii|7«i an\I Iii7;; ^.dilii>ii>;!i ihcic Iiavc htm M»nn, oll^cttin*; gains 
and lovics uiih ropcct 10 specific a$pcci5 of cuiplovnicnt). 

Thui ihc cvidciKc fia;;im.niarv and LunfuMn*;, A nund)cr of fac- 
ttiis aic ai uoik, ikpcnilin;; on llic uuik s;ionji nndLr Lon^idcraci()n. 
Oscar Leu 155 "Cullure of 1'o\lU>" and Cluiieb Reich ^ Thv Cn'cning 
of Attuina. for e.viniple. bolli deal uilh alicnalion fruni uuik, hni no 
one \vho luis re^id ilie Iwu pieee^ ean inuiijine dial ihc same process 
is involved in ihe «;lieUo and on cnnipns. 

lu MnniiMii/e, liie evidence ?o tiale does not snpport ihc \icu' iIiaL 
dl.vvlll^^al lion uoik has increased MiL*tuutitill\, bni neiUier does 
il jiiove iIkiI uoikers are irnl> saii^hed. Quile die coiiirar). TIioni;li 
nio>l cnijilovccs .Htc|il ^oi hcionic icbi.i;ncil lo; dieir K)i, the adjn^inicnt 
piotc^s In noi aluciv^^ .>y. 'J*u nie. il is far nioie nsefnl 10 examine this 
adjnNtniciil jiio*c>s — die qnesliun of hij*i Uuikeib umie lo lernib uilh 
dicir jtili:* — than 10 become cxccssixei) conccnied uilli shoil icrm in- 
dices oi nioralc- 



A(ljiistmc7it 

In the paj^cs which follow, I uill look first at the adjustment 
process and llien at /w/i.^ ttnn trends uhicli ma) make this adjnMnient 
ni«>rc dilFieull. Nunc of die d.ita eited so fai -llio^c sliouing overall 
saii^faetiun, diose indieaiinj; a relali\e dUsalisfaclion uidi routine 
uoi k. jnil iliose deniuiistiating a relati\c stabilil) in the satisfaction 
judex— are eonehiMXe. Realit) is fai moie complex dun diis. M) basic 
hypudiesis (still o\cr-siniple) is as follous. (i) uork is central to llic 
hie of must Aineiicans ^at Ica^t most American males); (l*) ncvcitlic- 
kss, ihev differ in th. \ dcsiic to obtain challenge ami aniononi) at 
Uoik, depending on dicir pcisun.ditics and die subculiurcs in uhich 
dicy li\e, {:\) if the) li.ivc lo, nio.st people can adjust to non^Iialleng- 
in;; uoik, nsnalh lj> Kjucring their expectations, changing their need 
stiiitluie, and b> making the must of social opportnnitie'^ on and ofE 
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ilic job; (4) tlii5 ailjiibiiuciU prutCbS occurs ai a psycliic cost wliith 
for iiiobl groups in solIlI) luiLi) uu) uol be gicai; (5) houL\cr, 
in the fulurc ihi^ cosl nia\ inLicasc, To unviculaiul ihis pioLc^s, we 
need 10 examine sonic of llic larger sluilics of ihc role of woik. 

A Cl^\SH BETWEEN PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS? 

AVIiat is the role of work in ihe life of a I > pica! worker? How do 
people ailjusi 10 llieir jolw? As a fusi step in LN.iiiiiiiiiit; llicse iiiter- 
rchiled queslioiis, leL us look al wlial inii^hi be tjlled ilie "pusoiialiiy 
\s. orgaiii/aiion li)pollicsii>." This li)polliesis, uliicli is iiiiplitil in ihc 
carl) work of social scicniisls such as Cliri^ Atg\ris, Noiinan ^^aic^, 
and Doii«;Lis -NfeGiegor, suggests an aliiio^l iiic\iutblc fiusiiatioii of 
employees' cxjKxlalions in llieir jobs, cspeeiaii) in mass product ion 
iiuhisiry. 

0\cr>inipliricd llic argunieiu runs as f<jllows. workers seek social 
belonging, iiulepeiideiice, ^aid personal growth. In oUicr uortlb, they 
aspiie to asteiid uliat Abraham Maslou has called the " necdb hierarchy 
ladder," from satisfaction of pli)sical, through s*ifet\, social, aiul ego- 
istic to self actualization needs. A crttiuil point is that such satisfac- 
tions are desircil on the job. Organizations, on the other liaiul, fail to 
rctugni/c these aspirations and follow instead what ^fcGiegor cdled 
"Thcor) X'* assumptions that uoikcrs dislike work and wish to a\oid 
responsibility. In so doing the) stiuctuie work in such a fashion that 
the indi\idual is condemned to isolation, passi\it), dependence, sub- 
mission, and the use of iiiiriiiiial abilities. Consequently employees 
become alienated from their work. 

It is not my pin pose to test the validity of this hypothesis iicrc. 
Howc\er, it djcs suggest sonic important (piestions, particuLiily relat- 
ing to the role of work in life, and it pro\ides a coii\ciiicnt introduc- 
tion to the discussion which follows. 

The Universality of Self Actualizntion'—Sui>poTiCTS of the personality 
vs. organization hypothesis often aigue in tciins of the Maslow sclieiiic, 
i.C-r as indi\iduals mature they seek increasing oppoit unities for self- 
actaali/ation, that is, they seek the frceiloin to be creati\c» to dc\elop 
their skills to the ina.\imum, to exercise autonomy, and llic like. The 
Afaslow scheme is highly flatter iiig to professors and managers, two 
Oteupatioiis wliieh plaec great \alue on self aetuali/ation. Xc\ertlieless, 
in its oversimplified form, it can be eritiei/ed on a number of grounds. 
For example, the scheme is stated in a iioii ojieratioiial manner winch 
makes it \cry difficult to prove or dispro\c (especially siiiee most forms 
of luiiiian bclia\ior satisfy moic than one need). Further, there may 
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be siibNUiilial dilf«i«nu N .iiiioiii; jK-oj^lc ill a rclaliic ucii;!a llic\ :^ive 
to the "iMsic"" qiliVni.il. >.iU iv. .iiul NOLi.ib iiLVils .Is llic "'!iii;hcr" 

Icil! oiilx siidi .15 L-siLLiii .iiul .ii lii.ili/.ilioii. M.i.slou lu-iibclf licicr 
claiiiicd .ill i/vu|;!c woiiKl whh lu cliiiib his LiiKltr. .iiul tcil.iiiUy 
liul ill Uic >.iiiic u.i\. ill LiLi, .IS his l.ilci \Miliiii;s lu.ikc clear, his 
•*iiiaUirc/* "iiuiiii.il" iiuli\i*liMl is a r.ilhci special breed. 

1 he woik ul D.i\ul MlCIlILuiiI aiul his disiipks .>;ii;«;csLs dial people 
\ar\ siibsiaiilialU in ihe icl.ilive iiupoi Uih^l llic\ alLitli to various 
iKxiIs ami furihci lhal iIilil is no nLicN>ai\ l.uklci, i.e., that people 
tlo uiLMlabK ciuphasi/L self aLliiali/aliun aller Icsscr needs are 
rL.isonabU wcll-salisfiLd. McCIell.uid puMls diicL s.^^eds (besidL> ph\si- 
c.d needs). .As he pui^ il, Uila are ntt d achtc^fcmcrtl, need ttl filiation, 
and nud [/ifutr. rcisoiis liii;h in iicxd acliiLicniLiil re.icl ucll lo clial- 
IlIIi;c. ihusL who •.il low ill ihis diiiiLiisiwn .Ul LUiucincd piinuiily 
wah phiMiit; il ScdL and .ivoidiiii; failiiiL/PiL.siinubU this lalier giuiip 
(pailiciilaiU ihusL hi-li un need airdialiuii; picfcis direLlion lo an- 
lonoiii). One full her puiiil. MeClLlKiiid's leseaidi Mi:4i;csls lhal ihesc 
iind> .ire iciiliLi cavlv iii.illLable. a iclaliveU short training course cm 
siibsl.iiiltalh iiiciL.i^L iiced .idiiev Linen t (and also ni.ni.igcrial success). 
If so. perhaps liaiuinj; e.m also induce high need alliliation; workers 
can be liaiueil to piefcl ehalleiigeless wuik. Shades of Aldous illixle\'s 
"liiave New Wtnld"' and the coiporaic state! 

Aside fioin this piubablv cxtieiue interpretation of McClcll.iiurs 
woik. It ilues seeiii re.isuii.djU eleai that because of peisoiialit) differ* 
enees people do \.a\ subst.intiall> in tlieii needs for ehallengc and 
aatouuiin. v-\ si"^l> Vietor Vrooiu, for ex.niiplc, suggests lh.it 
woikeis who have a high need for indepeudenee and weak autliori- 
Lilian auituiles ale likel) to respond to eoiisultation with dicir super- 
visors b\ bein- nioie satisfied with their woik. diosC with low needs 
foi inilepeiidenee and strong autlioritaiian \ahie> .ire less likely lo 
respond in this luauner.) 

IViSoiiality dalfeieiKcs, in turn, ni.i) be caused by variations in cul- 
ture ami faiiiiU child real ing piaeliees (and possibK e\rn genetic f.ie- 
tors). A (piestion, to be eoiiMdered l.Uer, is whetliei child rearing pr.ic- 
ttees may be eliaugiug suirieieiilly to eause substantial differences in 
aailuiles towaril woik. Righi now let us eonsidei a n.irroucr issue: to 
what extent do eultuial diffeieiiees alfcel woikers' attitudes toward 
cltallent;iug jobs:- Let us examine tliis queyion in the context of rural- 
urban differences. 

Rnral C'thiin Differences^A ni.ijor corollary of the organization vs. 
peiboii hypothesis is that there is a positive relationship between job 
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clialkiii^c .iiul jub sati^LuiiiJii aiul iliat Jul) ciiLir<>cmcnt is «in aliiiubt 

SIIIL fll . \\.\\ to rai'^L IIlUUllc. rilL lIIullII.^^ uf Altlllll rUIIICl .liul 

L»iuiLi.LC*b Induiltifil Jobs and tlu \V other snioiibly Llhilkiiji^cd iliis 

\Clit\. In 4I btUll) LOIulULlLll ill l1cM:II flllllb, tllOC IL.sL.IIcIlClS SUII)*llt 

to iiic.i.%uic tliL iLL*tioii.>lii]i bctuCLii job .vitibfaLtioii .iiul Loiiiplcxity 
of uuik. I'u tltcii ,i;iL.it Mir])ii>c ilicv fuuiul tli.it mikiII touii uuikcrs 

rC.lLlcll |>OM'ti\Ll\ lU IIIOIC complex t.iskb ^cl-* C\jJLLtcil> but tll.lt lllb.iil 

woikcrs icactCil 1l>s (lONithcly to tliciii. 1 liis uiKiiitii ip.itcil fiiuliiig 
u»i^ further siijj[jortcd b) *i scries of *ii tides b\ Cluirles L. Iliiliii 
aiiil Milton Blouil rL{Joiiin^ un resundi in .1 w'wXo, \.iiiet) of euinniu- 
iiities. Where urban anil shnn cliaraitcristics \\ere hi)L;liy the correla- 
tions between bhie eollai ba[i.>raL[ion anil job skills \\ne lou or nej^.i- 
ti\e, ihe ie\ersc uas true in inoie inral .ire.is, ulnle the n.tture and loea- 
tion uf the eonnucniit) seenied to make no iliffeiLnee for white collar 
Workers. Finally, a stiuU b> GcraKl 1. Susnum :>ui;^csis tliat rural work- 
eis rcicl to job ilibciction with greater juulc in their job accomplish- 
nicnis, \iliilc for niban \\oikcis greater di:icretion is related oidy to 
iii\ulvement anil to lime seenniisi; "to drag" less often. 

I'his icseaicli nia\ be subject to methodological criticism. But as- 
snniing it ib \cdiil, there aic a nan.oer of possible altern.ue (lliough 
paitl\ coutradii [or\) cxplancttious for these tnicxpected fnidingb. 

1. One possibility is that rurcd anil small-tow n \vorkers ha\e inter- 
nali/cd tlie oKl fasliioncil Piolcstant, miilille cla^s etlilc which glorifies 
Work for its i>\Mt sake cUiil inslsLs uii iiiili\iilnal .tciiie\eiiieiit. The city 
worker belongs to a ililfcieiit culture (or is at least alienated from the 
traiiitloiial culture^. Why should the urban blue col lax cuhuie be dif- 
ferent? 

a. In small towns it is difficult for blue collar and whfte-coUar 
\ allies to ile\elop in dilferciit directions. 1 he big city peruiils 
greater diversity. 

Ruial wokkcTs are more likely to be Protestant and urban 
Workers Catholic, tlr- suggesting that the iwo religions have 
diflerent values towarci work. 

c Alternatively, it is not a matter of religion, but experience. 
Uibaii workers (many of wlioin are black or ethnics) reject the 
Protestant ct'.ic because their experientc has iwt fa tight them 
that hard work pays olf. Indeed, riir*d parents may siress 
nccvl achieveiiient to their ch.ildreii while the uibaii child learns 
need afnhatioii or need j5ow'er. 

d. Or it may iclate lo the Mallow hierarchy. J. Richard Iiackman 
a!id Edwatd L«Lwler report that urban workcis are relatively 
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more coiKciiuil witli s.itisf\iiig plnskal and social (is opposed 
to c!4oisiic} b.itisfctctioiis tluiii »iic llicir Loiinti) Loui>iu.s. The c\- 
pl.iiKitiuii for lliis ib liiKlLar; j>o.%mIj1% it rcLiicb to the b.iglicr 
co5t of li\iu:^ .mil ilic i;i cater (liffiLult) in dcNclupiuij meaning- 
ful social relationslr' .'S in the city. 

2. £%er)one's eapacit) to tojK with tm'^crtainty and cliangc is lim- 
ited. Foi uib.m woikeib, alrL4iil\ livin,; in a tiiibulent en\ii<jnnient, the 
opliniuiu dci^iee uf unceitciiiH) ilcsiied on the job ma) be fai Ie5J> tluni 
for their rural counterparts. 

3. Still another explanation is in terms of "equity dieory." Chal- 
len juob UMi.dl) iLi]uiie niuie uuik, eeit*unl) uiuie u^punsibilit), 
but tiie\ coinnunul higher btatus .nid pa). In rur.d aic»is taking on 
muie elialleui;ini; wuik hia) leail tu j^ieater relative soeial atul eeo- 
nuuiie pa\ofI tluui it ilues in the big Jil\, where the liighebt paid blue- 
colhn woikei iiui) »still be t|ulte \u\\ un the o\eralI soeial *uitl eeonuinic 
totem jjole. The eit) uoikei nia\ deeide that the leuaid for taking on 
moic ie%ponsibility ma% not be worth the effort. 

.|. liualU, uoik and the job ma) be mueh more central to workers' 
li%e^ in lural c(rea:> tlian it is in big eiti\-> where there aie wide variety 
of other areas upon which life interest may be focused. 

This last suggest ion r*»ises a nnieh bio.uler (piestion to whieh we 
now tuin. how ecutral 1^ the job in detei mining satisfaetion with life? 

THE JOU AS A PRtMARY SOURCE OI- SATISFACTION 

Must woikers sati^f) their higher 01 del neeils on the job, or can they 
S.aisl) tliL^e aftei woik, with their faniil), through iiobbics and reeiea- 
tion, or in social cUid eonuinmil) aeti\ities (such as unions;? Sonic 
aigue the ceiural focus of man) people's li%es is not the job (which is 
niciel) a wav of "getting a li\ing'*;, but the home or the coniinunity. 
As Robert Dubin put it in nj^ij at the Ele\enth Annual Meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Re^^arch Association: 

W'urk, for probably a majority of workers, and e\en extending into the 
ranks of in.ui.t^vincnt. ni.ty represent .111 in^tiiottotial netting that is not 
the ctiitral life iti(cie:>t of die p.irticipants. Tltc eonseqoeii«c of diis is that 
partieipatln>; 111 work a gt icral . Mtiide of apathy .ind indiffetciiec 
prtvails. . . . Thu.. the iiidu^tri.d worKcr does not feel imposed upon by 
tlie tyranny of oigani/ations. company or union. 

IIovv inipoiiani i.> work in iiu.nan life? "Gentlemen'* in many so- 
cieties do nor weik. Classieai Gieeee de\alued woik, it was at best 
in^tt umt ntal, a uie.uis to m, end. In Conniiunist CLina, on ihe other 
hand, str.£uious elf jil^ cUC being made to make all work cxljrc.s^ive. 
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a vahicd cud iii itself. In oiii .society work is more clearly the central 
lift-interest of artists ami piufcssionals than of cabiul Kiboiers. The 
colle«^e professors career is both his woiL and recreation. His sclf- 
imiige h lied np in work; his friends are likely to be college profes- 
sors—and they talk shop. 'Jo an equal or lessei extent man) manageis, 
professionals, and :\cn skilled craftsmen bclia\e in the same way. But 
Harold WiJensky suggests: 

Where the technical anvl social orgaiuVaiion of work offer much freedom— 
eg. discretion in nunhoib. pace or sclicdulc, and uppuriuniiy for ficqucnt 
interaction with fcUow woikcrs . . . then work attachments will be strong, 
work integrated with the re.si ot life, and tics ro :l,e community and society 
solid Conversely, if the ta^k olFers littie workplace freedom . . . then work 
attachments will be weak, work sharply split from lei^ne and ties to com- 
munit}' and society uncertain (Sociid Problems, Summer 19G1). 

How do workers respond to jobs which provide little opportunity 
for be'ug expressive? A few seem to ha\c adjusted easily enough to 
viewing ihc-ir jobs as purely instrumciual. In my own interviewing 
experiei:'-e in factories, I often ran across women who rcr* .ted vari^ 
ants of. "1 like this job because it gets me away fiom ill the kids and 
pressures at home/' A signilicaiu number of woikers object to job 
rotation because it disuiprs their routine and prevents dieni fiom day- 
dreaming. Similarly, I ha\e run into anists who ha\c deliberately 
taken on high-paying but boring jobs in order to earn ei. nigh to sup- 
port their real inteiests. (A related phenomenon is the colk^e-educated 
hippie postman, who has "dropped" out of seeking u .ati\e work.) 
Jolin H Goldthorpe concludes that English auto uorkeis consciously 
take on assembly line jobs because they view them as an instrument 
for the attainment of economic ends. 

Can a trade olf be made between ofF-the-job and on-the-job satisfac- 
tion? Can the vcorker who desires higher-order satisfactions on the job 
make up for this loss olf the job? Clark Kerr's ,196.] study which sum- 
marized trends throughout the wot Id predicted that woik in the fu- 
ture would become incieasingly routine and provide fewer and fewer 
opportunities for creativity and discietion. On the other liand. as 
working hours grew shorter, there vxoukl be a new "bohemianism" ort 
the job c^s people sought self expiession away from woiL "Lei-pre will 
be the happy hunting ground of the independent spirit, . . , The 
new slavery to technology may bring a new dedication to diversity and 
individualism olF the job." Certainly theie is some evidence of "bo- 
heniianism" (now called the "counter-cultuie") among professionals 
and managers. But is this "bohemianism" likely to counteiact the 
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boicdoni of l>hK nAlti woikcis? Aiul wiU it take tlic foiiii of auixe 
iLciL.ttioii. oi of |>a>Ni\tj c^c.i]>isiii. micIi ,ii> ul;.s, aKoliolisni, or TV? 

The liuiilcitl ic^cauli to dale sU)L;i*LJ>ls llial the kiiuls of rcucation 
people eiij^as^L in aie tlo^el) similar to tlie kiiuU of atli\ilics lhc\ en- 
^ai^c in oil tlieir joh^. Anouliiii^ to one stiul) people on aeti\c jobs 
A\!iiih pel mil suhslaulial tli^eietioii teiul to eii,i;a.L;e hi siniilai foims 
of leiieation, sueii as luiiuiiiiL^ op^aiii/alioiis, aeti\c spoils, hou^c- 
LmKlthi;, and \aiion^ hohhas. I hose \\hose jobs pel mil social eoniaet 
(Inil luilc di.->eieHoii; ell^a^e in soual foiiiis of leeiealioii, i.e., \isiliiig 
and icteixiiii; \iMlois, ouliiij^s, "l^eci"' »ind lalk. Finally, workers wilh 
liiiiiied di.>L;elioii or social eoiilael ai work lend lo pailiupaie in 
"pasM\e'" aeli\iiics, iiKludini^ fLshiii^. itligion» going for a dii\e, shop- 
ping, ualehiiig TV. and hslening lo ihe ladio. Aeeoidiiig lo ihis slndy, 
al Itasl. wojktis do Hot touiileiael llie edetls of dull jobs lliiough 
aai\e iccreaiioii. 

IViIiaps dii^ should iiol be sui prising. Parlitipant accounis of life 
in Uia^s punhalion faeloiies slle^s lhal llie \\oik pate iioiinall) leaves 
OIK so exliauMed lhal iheic is eiieig^ enough lefl onlv lo drink a few 
bc«.i:>oi uateli :Iic lube. Bui iheie is aiiolliei, less kiiidlv explaiiaiioii: 
it !•> iiol dull woik whicli causes dull leeiealioii, but dull people who 
piik ilull ittuatiou and lliiougli iialuial seleelion diifi into dull woik. 
In aii\ ea^e, foi ino^t woikeis the tpialil) of life al home striiis closely 
related to the qualit) of life on the jobs. Tlic limited evidence does 
1101 suppori the iiade-oif liypotliesis. 

APATHY AS A FOIOT Ol" ADJUSTMKNT 

A fui tiler l ine as to the lole of work is pro\idcd in the work of Nancy 
i\iui^e and Robeii Wei^s ^sinee fiequenlly leplitaied) which ,isked a 
saiii{>lc of iiiale, wliilc woikcis, "If In cliaiuc )on iiiliciiied enough 
iiione) to h\e eomfoil.ibl) withoul woiking, do you think you would 
work aiiywa)?" I iie \a^t majoiity (80 peieeut) of all rcspoiuleiils replied 
[n>MH\ely (^ee talde i> e\en though the peieciitages weie slightly higher 
foi iinddle-elass (i^h peieeiii; than woi king el.i.vs woikeis (70 pciceiil). 
Why would they woik? lleie a suipiisiug pheiioiiieiion oteurs. As cx- 
petted, the main leasoii muklle class woikers wouhl eoiitiiiue woiking 
was foi ' inteiest 01 aett>mphslmieiit," but for the bluceollar woiLer 
the niaiii »easoii h)r continuing to woi k is *'lo keep oeeupied." This 
l.ttler gioup would latliti woik than not woik, even though woiking 
mvohts just hlhiig in lime. I'his may be a depicssiiig commeiiiaiy 
oil the nieaiiiiigle^siiess of life oil the job, bni at least it suggests tliat 
wi>rkcis do adjust to boiing woik, though pciii-ips at a eost. It also 
suggests the eentrabty of having a job to die a\eiage Aniciitan male 
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Tauuv 1. Suuriii) AnnuDius Toward Work 
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RcaMjns for so ooinij 




Interest or accouipli^hmcnt 


44 
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To kee[) occupied 


37 
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Would continue workinij at 




same job 
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34 


Attitude toward job 




VVrv satisfied 


42 


27 


Satisfied 


37 


57 


Di^-Jati.slied 


21 


16 



Sourcf of Dili. Xaiu\ Mwrsc at»d Rubcrt Wei&y, Hie Fuuruon and Meaning of 
Woik/* Am/rman SociMt^ual Ueaav, \'ul, 20, No. 2 (April I955>, pp. 191-198. 

— as a source of identity, status, sclf rcspcU, and as an opportunity 
for social iutci action. 

Note the last tuo sets of ilata, *\fust blue-eollar woikcrs wuukl prefer 
anotlict job, and Net tiie vast niajuiit) lepuit they aic satisfied ui even 
very satisfied uilli tlieii job. Tlic second (inding is eunsisteiU with the 
Gallup Pull and with almost all otiiei icseaicli in this area. 

To return to a Cjucstiun asked befoie, dues all this mean that a high 
pcrtentai;e of uoikers aic ically satisfied uilh theii jobs? If a substan- 
tial piopoition of uuikers (1) lepoit being satisheil uidi their job, 
but wishing to change it, and also (2) lepoit they uoui'l eontin ic 
working eveiT if the) did nut have to, but unl) lu fill time, then this 
can Old) mean that these uoikeis accept the necessity of woik, but 
expect little fulfillment fium thcii specific job. Oi tu put it in the 
teinisof Ilei/bcig (tu be discussed bclou) thc> aie not dissatisfied, but 
neither are they satisfied. They arc apathetic. 

Let me back up a hit. The simple personality vs. organization hy- 
pothesis suggests that oig.uii/alional icsliaii.ls lausc wuikeis to bctunic 
fiustiaieil and to icact to this huslratiun cither by figiiiing back 
(tlnough tniion activity, sabutage, ur uutput lestiiction) or by regiess- 
ing and producing no moic than a niitiimum aniomit of wuik, liy 
KjG.I, Ik I ever, Argyris had considciably softened his harshly pessi- 
niistic oiiginal view. He iccogni/cd that many vvuikeis seem to adjust 
to a challcngeless vvoik enviionment. Though such individuals may 
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lie jis}diuU>*^ica!I) *'iimnaliiitj/' llicir cxpCcUtiuns of %v1lU the job uill 
ollci them aic Unv, aiKl thc\ buUci leu u\m paiii^b uf agi^ici^siuii. Tlicy 

luiiHiic jubb ill all adcqualtj fabhiuii, ihuiii^li their pci fui iiiaiicu is 
nut imiuvati\u an*.! ihcv aic icbibtaiit to LhaiiL»L. Thcbc woikcrs may 
not be overt I> dibsatibncd but btill arc not motivated. 

Imiditit bii|>|>uit fui t!ie Ai^^yiib vieu !iab u>me fiom the research 
of IiLdii^.^^ Hei/bei^ and hib eulIea^uLb. On tlie ba^ib uf iina^4inati\e 
Kbcaidi, Iki/be.i; Luucludc th.a jub batibfaetiun and jub dibbatibfac- 
tiun aie nut uj^j^uMte |;uiut5 un a euutinuuin but in faet luo bepai^iie 
dinicnbiunb. *'L\ti in^i^.■' faUuib, ^adi ab euiupan) jiuhe), ineumpelent 
bnpci\i>iun, ui un;>atl^[aLlul) uuiking eun^^litiuub ma) lead tu ^.libbat- 
iblaetiun. Sueli dl^5atlbfaLtiun may be ledueed b) hygienic nieabures 
such a^ fnn^L;e benelitb, "liinuan ieLiUun:>" tiaining foi foremen, or 
bettci tum|>an) j^uhtieb, but biuli mecusuieb wWl nut make uoikcrs 
ialibficd, unl) apalhetie. lui tiue bati^faeliuu to be ubt»dnei.b "intiiubie" 
factoLs niUbt be |nu\ ided, bueh ab aehieNeniLUt, aeeuniplibluncnt, rc- 
bpuiibibibt), and ehalleni^iiii^ uuik. Xute that batibfauiun ib obtained 
piinianl) bum tlie tunUnt uf the uuik ilbelf, dibbatibfaclion from its 
ci*nU.\t UI enMiunment. Onh satibfaetiun lelateb tu pruduciiv iiy. Tlic 
piLsenee uf dibbati>[aLtiun nia) lead tu niuiale oi abbcniceibni, but 
Kb ehuiiuatiuu will nut laibe inuti\atiuu or piuductivily. Ilei/.bcig 
Lundudes that »l ib a mibtake lu einphabi/e tiaditiunal "n^gicnie," "ex- 
tinibie' nieaMueb whieli bene unl) tu make ilic uoik environment 
luuie luleiable. Iiibtead mana^^enieni bhuuhl seek tu em idi (not just 
eidaiifc) jubb bo ab tu make them beeni inteiebting and important. 

Iki/beigb wuik hab led lu subbtantial Luntio\erb>. But whatever 
the lebcaidi b huutaliunb, theie seenib to be a eunveigeuLC on the view 
that iheie ean be a nuddle giuund between llie oveil) jiessimistic view 
that uuikeib aetivel) Tighl luuline jubb and the overl) optimistic one 
that thcbc jubb make uuikeis tiul) happ) Thib middle ground is 
illu>tiatcd b) an inteivicu I uuce held with a bkic-cullar woikcr on 
a luutme jub. Thib uoikei told me, in a lathcr o(f hand way, *'l got 
a pieti) goud jub." "W liai makes it such a guud job?" 1 responded, 
lie aubueied. "Don't get nie wrong, 1 didn't bay it is a good job. It's 
an OR job — abuut ab guod a jub ab a gu> like me might expect, Tlic 
fuieman leavcb me alune and it pa)b well. But 1 would never call it 
a good job. It doebu't amount to much, but it's not bad," 

Ihib middle giuund might be called apatli). The woikcr's cxpccta- 
liunb aic luu, but lie accepts the .situatiuu. In a sense he has made a 
baigain with hib emplu)er and dues nut feel badly cheated. (I'his docs 
nut mean that wuikeib never feel ehealed. Quite the contiary. Tyranni- 
cal *icUuub ui individual fuienien, efluus tu bpeed up the pruduction 
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line, and the like can uficn katl lu feelings that the basic bargain has 
been bioken. My ijuint is incicl) that a\ailablc CMtkncc: bus^i-csto that 
a bioad spcctinni of uoikcib aic at loa^t rcbi«^ncd to theii lot.) 

Attitudes such as this aie not likely to lead to re\olt. As Judith 
Ilcinian puts it, **One ncedb to di^tii^i^uish bet\\een satij>faction, dis- 
s*itisfactiun, and apath) — die laltei sui;^csting nut bati6faaiun, but not 
such uidiappine!>s as to gcneiate tfoublcsunie on the job beha\iui/' In 
Alienation and Ficcdojn, Rubcit Blaunci cuucludcs, 'Tlie inajuiity of 
blue collar wuikeis aic Luuiniitted iu theii lulcs as piuduceis, and aic 
loyal (although within limits) to their employers/' 

ADJUSTMENT TO NONCHACLENGING WORK 

Peih.ips all this may make gieatei sense if we think in terms of the 
scheme illustrated by the following chart: 



Expressive 

Employee 
orientation 

Instrumental 



Type of Work 
Nonchallenging Challenging 



AVe can divide woik into diat which is challenging and that which 
is not (using the tcnn ''challenge" in an o\cisimpliried fashion to cover 
such factois as autonomy, \aiicty, oppoitunity to paitieipate, and 
the like — factors which are far from peifeetiy correlated with each 
othcj). In a similai o\eisinipliricd fashion we can distinguish between 
expectations toward wuik in teims of eApic;>sive and instiumental ori- 
entations. Those with expiessive orientations, of eouise, tend to rank 
high in terms of nocd achievement and self actualization on the job; 
those with instrumental oiientations look upon the job merely as a 
means toward another end. 

13) middle class standards, those who fall in cell 1 are the lucky ones. 
They are the piofessors, manageis, etc who seek self fulfillment un the 
job and are foitunate enough to find jobs on which diis is possible. 

Those who fall in coll 2 are lai less happy. They are faced with 
grcatci challenge than they want. 1 learned about such employees the 
hard way when 1 was wuiking fur a guvciimicntal agency some years 
ago and was assigned an elderly seeictaiy. Imbued with die principles 
of what was then called human relations, I explained in detail the 
background of every letter I dictated, asked for her comments on style, 
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and cAcn biij'^c.stcd tlur, if bhc she conld draft some: of ihcm 

hcibclf. At last slic buist out, **riii lu t |}«dd Uj do that kiiul of \voik! 
Thiit's your job!" 

Maslovv and Aig)ris might argue that my sccrctai) objected not to 
clialleiiJ^c, but the \\a> I tlirubt it upon lier. Had I iuxolvcd her in the 
piOLLSS of aeeeptm^ inoie iLs|)OUbiIjihty ^aud had she j^otteu moie pay 
foi it), then lici oiicnlatiou toward hei joh luight have beeonie more 
expressive. And MLClell,aKl mi^ht suggest that with pioper tiainiug 
she could be induced to develop gi eater need achievement, Altci na- 
tively, she might ha\C rejeeted the challenge outiight (as she did) or 
she might have been inoie subtle and handled It in the most routine, 
buieaueiatic fashion possible. Either way she would eliminate the 
challenge fiom the job and if:storc heiself to a safe, cell 4 solution. Or 
she could quit! 

Ilowevei approached, cell 2 represents an unstable situation. People 
placed within it will tend either to change theii oiicntation (and move 
to cell 1) 01 change the natuie of the job (and move to cell 4), The 
few who can do neithei will undoubtedly icpoit themselves dissatisfied. 

Cell ^ is also unstable. Cell 3 consists of those who seek self-iietnali- 
zatlon on the job and arc unable to obtain it. Faced with this predica- 
ment some people just quit, Otheis, tlnough i,abotage, fantasy, or 
cmplie building transfoini routine woik into something challeiiglng 
(I.e., move to eell 1). But the mo^t eonmion solution is to withdiaw 
psychologically from the job, to lower one's expectations, and to change 
one's oiientatlon fiom expie:>sive to insti uniental (and so move to eell 
4). Some individuals develop a rieh social life on the job, others trans- 
fer their attention to family or leeieation.d activities. One might also 
idciUify so clwsely with an organization that the organization's chal- 
lenges »Jid succciscs come to be ones own — ami thus the boiedom of 
one 5 own woik becomes irrelevant. Such complete organizational iri- 
doctiination may be possible in some religious oideis and in \aiious 
foinu of altruistic and personal sei occ work. Certainly it is the aim 
in Maoist China, I suspect it is rather rare in contemporary Ameiica, 
Others may bccori.e alienated from society gcneially (and so presum- 
ably suffci fioiii menial illness). The withdrawal piocess may also be 
accompanied by an atrophy in nceil acliievcnient and perhaps some 
increase in need afTilIation and even need power, A few may fight fate 
and refuse to change their oiientation. These will suffer from what 
die psychologists call "cognitive dissonance." They, along with those 
conticnnicd to cell 2, are among those likely to report their jobs as 
'"dissatisfying." 

Cell 4 is stable. It consists of those who have withdrawn from ex- 
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j)icssi\c oiicutaliuii aiul lliost who iic\ci dc\clopcd iUh, Tlicy wuik 
to ciiii a or c\cn foi i>clf ici>pat, but not foi tlic cli,tncii*5i, of 

the job. These people are apallielic. in Aigyiis's teiiii they may Ik. 
ininiaiuic The) ma) c\ai i>iincr fioin pi>>cholugical ilhiebs— though 
I cjuestion ihh below. In llci/bci^*j> tcjins the> aie nut motivated, 
llowevei, aj> lon"^ a5 nMnaguiicnt piu\idc5 h)^icnic cunditiuns (i.e., 
fair supenision, goud wuiking conditions, oppui tunitics fui social in- 
teraction, and llie like), the) will not be acti\cl> dissatislicd. Being 
not dissatisfied the) ma) well icpuit beinj^ ^'salibfied" on the Gallup 
Poll (but piobabl) not "\eiy satisfied*'). Unable to see other alterna- 
tives tu woik, the) ma) well lespund diat they would continue to woik 
in Older *'to keep occupied" e\cn if they had eiiuugh niuney to do 
otherwise. 

It must be rcmembcied that for some woikcrs, mo\ing into cell 4 
may repicscnl a conscious choice. Both United States and Biitisli stud- 
ies describe woikeis who ga\e up jobs providing gieatcr intrinsic sat- 
isfaction (chalLiii^c, autonomy, and the like; in oider to accept higher 
pa) earned on tlie automobile assembl) liiK. Most people want both 
extrinsic and intiinsic icwaids, but when the choice ^las to be made 
they often prefer the financial to the psychic payolf, 

SUUSriTUTI':S for intrinsic JOU SATISrACl lON 

As mentioned cailier, those in cell 4 adjust to nonchalienging work 
in a variet) of wa)S and with \arious degices of success— tin ougli rec- 
reation (as we ha\c seen), da)dreaminj (an cidcily lady told iiie she 
liked her rcpctiti\c job because it ga\e her chance to "think about 
God'*), union activit), increased consumption, and moonlighting. T-vo 
additional escape routes deserve mention, sociaii/ing on the job and 
dreams of ad\aiiccmcnt. Each of these adjustment pioccsses is easier 
for some people than for others and in some tcelmologieb than in 
others. 

Social Life — For many workers the soJal life arounci the job can 
provide substitute satisfactions for those lacking in die job itbeif. In 
a context of humdrum routine, human ingeiiait) is able to extiact 
surprisingly rich meanings fioni seciiiiiigl) trivial events. Horseplay, 
hinch time card games, gossip around tlic wateicoolei, football pools, 
and the like do piovidc satisfaction, pai ticularly for those with stiong 
need affiliation. As the job becomes Jess rewarding, the social group 
may become more so. 

But this is not always the case. Cohesive work groups do not arise 
aiitomaticall) whenever the woik is boung. Jobs diller substantiady in 
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llie uppuiluuitio tlK> inmiilc for suiial iiilciaciioii. Oiiic a-aiii llic 
autuinubilc .isNCiiiblv liiic — wUnlx i^eiuiiu llie l\j>iLal uoikci lo coiii- 
niuuiuilc oiil\ Willi tiic iiit.ii iliical\ alie*ul *rul Ijiliiiul him in ilie 
How ul uuik— piu\ivlt:> iLlativcl) uj^j^ui luiiitv fui iiitCKiUiuii lliaii 
do inuNi oilier l\ \tvs of work. 

IIit»li Uiiiio\Li. cij> \\lI1 »ii> licUioi;tiiul> ciiiiuiiq; cniplo^ccb in icinis 
of a^c. clInuL and ;,ihKauuiial ba».k<iouiul oi job iUilie.s all inlnhil 
llic dc\cIuj;iiiLiil of LoliLi>i\c uoik i^ioujib. So^-ial LoliL>ion is a bo af- 
fcLlLil by ihc uppoiUiiPl) fur a^^u^-ialion uil ihc job. '1 'lobC uho li\C 
ill Isolated Miiall LuiuiiiniiitiLS whi^-li woik odd :>liifu, or \\liobC jobs 
fiL(]iiciill) lake lliLHi fioiii lioiiic v""^'^^' .viilois, railioadiiicii» or 
luixLliui; Lon>linLUun ^-lafUtHLii^ aic nioic likLly lo dcxclop sliong 
OLcnpaiioiial coiiiiiiiiiiiiics. 

The union abu helps piu\idc solidaril), al Ica.^l for a small i^roup 
of aUhi^U. However, pailieipaliuii in niiiuii aeli\il> is nol likel) lo 
be hij;h iu gnuips wIiilIi aie tiol alieaiK ;>u^-ially eohesi^C. Iiuleeil sub- 
siaiiUal evIdciiLC Mi^^m-So thai wuik^i:) who aic dissalisficil wilh llieir 
job^> also lend lo be dissaiisficd wiiii llieir union. 

Vu sunnnari/e, a ridi soeial life on ihe jub ean iubbliliilc for boiiiig 
%vi»ik lu .soiiiL LXleiil. UiifuUiiiial'd>, huwL\Li, ihose OLelipaiiunal woik 
giuups wluJi ha\e llie giealesl iixd for ihe kind of soeial snppoil 
that a eohesivc gronp tiiighi pij.idc freiinLiill) arc ihe very ones 
%\hieli find it niu^t diflienll lo dL»;,!«jp such eohesioii in llic first pLieC. 
Iherc is consideiable L^idciiee thai cohesion and job salisfaLlioii aic 
pusiii\el> Loiielaled. The de\elupiiieiil of Loliesi\c gionps may itieieasc 
iiileiest in the job, on llie olhci hand, the \cry factors wliicli make 
jobs less iiiiiiiisically saiisfjiiig may abo inhibit co^ csioii. 

D)mms of AiLanccment — El) Cliinoy's .1 a/omo^z7c IVorhcrs and the 
Avu ruan Dtcum explains in \i\id lei ins one a^peel of how blue collar 
uurkcrs adjusted duiiiii; the fifties lo the finsuatioiis of the assembly 
hue. (1 he past leiii>e is iiilciilional because of the possibility that this 
form of adjusiniciil is no lon>;cr fcasii^jle.) Despite the seemingly dead- 
end nature of their jobs, a liii^li peH-eiitaf;e of Chiiiuy's respondents 
looked upon their job as oiil> lempoiaiy ami dieamcd of (faiitasied) 
the day %\hen they would be able to cpiit the faetory and set up their 
small business or eiigai^e in some soil of independent oeeupation. 
When the passage of time seneb to diseiedii these dreams completely, 
they piojeet then fiubtiated ambitioi»> onto dieir thildreii and plan 
how they ean go to college and thus escape die assembly line. In either 
case, as Blauiier puts it, "llieir da)dieams ser\e as a safety valve for 
day-to-day frustruiions/' 
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Effects 

^lost people can adjust to Ijorin-nr ^voik in one way or another, 
through sotul aai\it> on oi oil tlic job. tliiuu-li (I.i)i!icams, etc. lint 
what is the co^^t in doiii^; su? Ami how ainnit tliu^e who law adiie\e 
luithcr cj^ > oi soiial satibfaclion on the job oi aeati\e leisure o!l the 
job? It h :n^uci\ that uuNali^faLlon woik conditions Loustituie a 
major can^e of ph\sital and mental ilhu^^ and that thc> contribute 
to alienation from socict) gcneially and tlieicfoic to political extiem- 
isin. 

IIEAUTU— PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 

It IS well established that work stress can lead to physical illness, 
especially licart disease, idccrs, and aithiitis— as well as to alcohohsni, 
drm^ addiction, and a host of ps\f.hosomatic and puiely mental ail- 
nicnis. But a sii;niacant proportion of these conditions can be attrib- 
nied to what niii;Iit be called "oveilocaP — too nuich vaiiety, uncer- 
tainty, and rcsponsibiht)— OI to lack of hygienes (such as adequate 
pay, jobsccnrit\, or fair manai;enicnt)~rathci than to routine woik 
or boiaioni. Those snfTerini; houi o\eiIoad aie hkely to fit into my 
cells I and 2, and the sohition to rheir piobleni is more hkely to be 
job sinjphficaiion than job enrichment. 

T!ic impact of objceti\cI\ routine or subjectively boring work is less 
clear and sonicuhat difficuk to measnie. There aie numerous studies 
which sni^gcst that dissatisfaction with work is generally correhited 
with dissatisfaction with hfe. IIowe\er, the direction of causation is 
far from certain: does dissatisfaction with the job lead to dissatisfac- 
tion with life, or does dissatisfaction with life lead to diss.itisfaction 
wiih one's job? Some people are peipctual malcontents, happy with 
nothing: finthcrnioie, people with unsatisfactory h\cs ofien report 
dissatisfaction with their jobs e\cn when their co-woikeis, with similar 
but linppicr \\\qs, rcpoit satisfaction. (For example, unmarried work- 
ers tend to be less satisfied with theii jobs than niairied workers,) 
Clearly one's personal life tends to color one's attitude towaid one's 
job, 

A higli percentage of people on objectively routine work report 
having happy and nncompHcaied home h\es, but there are enough 
who do not that statistical studies indicate a positive correlation be- 
tween routine woik and off the job dissatisfaction. Further there are 
the previously cited mental health studies which suggest that unskilled 
faaoiy uoi kcrs suffei from pooler mental health tliaii do those in more 
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^killt'd uoiL AsMiMMiu llit^e Nliuliis arc the qiustioii iciu.iius 

uluthu \nn)i UK lual lu.iltli .iiiil Kss *>.iti%f .(( t iiMi uitli life .uc caiiscd 
b\ low julj ihalK utlitr l.utuis. I lit lal^kilk(l ui >Lnii>killcil 

Axoikci Mitkis Hut ju%l hiMu Ijoiui*; uuix. Init Ituiii low \}A\ (aI Ica^t 
coiiipcUtil uitli lii^lii I -skilled .iiul iLl.(ti\tl\ iiici^iil.ir work, 

'llii^sr in tin 11 kail tu his LiijoWii^^ A U)\\l\ sImiAaikI of li\iii<;, li\iiig 
in U^N iloiiaiilc |>ails ul tuuu. aiul Im.uil; los aIAk, to .ilfoid a(lc:(|iMtc 
liKiliial aiul psMhicitik '.tic. Iiulctil, loi llu>sc ulio bcloiii; to uii- 
uoiit\ ttluii< ,i;ionp%, tlic cilca5 u[ tliLii lolc in dio Lonuuuuil) may 
Swauip the clfccts of ilicir role on ilic job. 

Job st.itu^ h also iiii|>ui taiit. BluL LolKii wulk h lookcil down upon 
in uin &<jLic:t\ ^cNpLttalN in iiib.iu aiL.i^), .nid iIil blut collai woikcrs 
ina) utll biiiki [ioni inip.iiiLil slH uouIi. in a pLiiod \\1ilii uinwinl 
luobili.) IN tliL iioini. tliL man ulio iLiiKiiii^ in a low si.iln^ job may 
MHiicbou bl.inic liiiu>Lll foi hi^ f.iilmc. AikK a^ an iiRiL.isiiii; [KKxiit- 
a^t ui the woik foitc: Liit;a!^cj> in white-collar, profLb^ioiud. and nian- 
a.^crlal oi cupallonN, ihc iLlali\c st.iliis of blue collar woik declines 
fitnhir. ~r\' \iAs coMuilnitcd to this process b) sjjicadiiig iniddlc-cl.iss 
Values thiuni;hoiii ihc culinic. Willi lacicdK dcioi;aioi) rcnuirks now 
piohiijitctb titc "lUnnb * blue collar woikci icnianis aiiion^ the few 
sottalK acii|itablc tai^^cts of Iniiiior. As a ilestio\cr of public iin.igc 
aiul piixaic sclfpiidc, Aicliie Bniikcr |da\s for bhiecc'kir woikers 
toil*!) the tole ihcjt Aiiios and And) |da)cd for Xc^iocs duiiiig the 
1()*5<)S. 

1 has it is far from clear uheilicr lower mctital lie.dili is caused 
primal d\ b\ the intiiiisic iiatme of imdkillcd uoik oi by the fact that 
woik pa)s pooib anil lia^ low stains both oii am' oif the job. Insofar 
ad mental di>unl>aiiees and dissatisfaction with life arc Ccmseil by cco- 
iioiuie ami social piCNSuics at home, hii^licr U4i«,cs ma) be a better so- 
hitioii th.di iiiipiovcvl huinaii iclaiioiis oi job cm iclmiciit. Ami the 
ovciall status of blue collar Uoik is uol likely to be r.iioed. by cliaii<^es 
on specilic jobs. 

PKRSONALITY 

To »;o beyond mental illness, %vliat is the impact of the job on per- 
son.tlitv? ()h\ loudly theie Is soiiie u l.aion^lnp. X'aiioio studies show 
thai pioplc on cliallciigiU^^p couiplcx, \aiied jobs which perniit self- 
direction tend tu show lel.ttively high self esteem, to be less authori- 
t.UKUip iiioze iiitellcetu.dly fle\d;lep inoie wilhng to accept chaiit^e, and 
to ha\e less niccli.tuistit stand. trils of molality. 1 he i excise teiuleiicies 
hold true when jobs aie boiingc Putiicia Simth's study ol garment 
workers concludes: 
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The picuiic uliii h cnu i s fiom il.cse .stu<Iies of the pcrsouah'i v of the pcr- 
s<»ii who is S«ui5hal uiili iluhi>; u,|Kiiii\c uurk is mic of tuiuciuiiiem uiih 
ihe t \iMiii«r M.uc of affair^. |).i.sbi\iiv, .uul iiciha|is riguiii). I lib ScUisfaciioti 
would seem lo be more iiuncr of clobc com.ict uiih ami acccp oue of 
rc.ilriv ihau of buipiihu or iM5cii>iiivuy. . . . TIic pitfcreiicc for uisiform- 
ii\ ill work e\ieiKls imo i!ail\ lubiis ouL>ide the work siuiaiion, is leiaied 
to lack of a idi.i t'oi rcbclHou in ihe lioiiic, and h turrelaicd uuli comeiit- 
iiieiii boih in die facioiy and oui (Journal of ApfAicd PsyJiology, 1955). 

How is iliis congruence bLiwecn pcrbunalii) ,nul job achieved? In 
p:iri, it is a niaiier of oigani/aiiunal and self bcleciion: People guivi- 
laic toward jobs conDisieiu with their need pattenib and, if they are 
pi iced on inappropiiaie jobs, qnit ihese or mold them to ht their 
personalities Bni the ie\en,e occuib: jobs mold people and bonieiimes 
induce fundamenial changes in altitudes and \alues. Ob\iously both 
factors are at work, but which is more significant? A higldy systematic 
study Ir- Vfclvin L. Kohn and Carmi Schooler concludes that in 1973 
the jobs led to dcicrmine pcisonalilies somewhat more than peison- 
alitiesdeieimine jobs. At the \ery least, we can conclude tliat jobs can 
alter pnsonalities, and sometimes (but Iiow often?) tlie psychic cost is 
gieat. 

roiaTics 

Do jobs also affect attitudes toward politics and the community? 
Again ihe evidence is somcwliat mixed, but suggests tliat luuing a 
repetitive job— and cspcciall) being dissatisfied with one's job amrits 
rewards— is associated with sucli factors as personal and political fa- 
talism (including lack of faith in others or the system;, low tolerance 
(particularly to minorities), authoritarian attitudes (..g., support for 
the death penalty), political exticmism, and unwillingness to engage 
in sustained political activity. (Note how radicalism, fatalism, and 
imwilHiigness to engage in sustained political activity are related to a 
generalized alienation from the system.) 

Once more this conclusion needs careful qualification: econoniic 
phenomena such as low pay, blocked mobility, and job insecuiiiy may 
well be more closely related to politically alienated attitudes than is 
repetitive work. 

To summarize the discussion of mental health and associated atti- 
tudes: the nature of one's job does seem to affect personality and ad- 
justment, bodi peisonal and political. However, exiiinsic, primarily 
economic elements may be as inipoitant causal factors as intrinsic job 
elements. Further, the apparent relationsliip between jobs and per- 
sonality is a function o^ both people selecting (and even ciianging; the 
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nature of jiibs as as ilhtn^in^ people. Tlie pioccbb uf diljiist- 
iii^ to iioikhallt wuik din tu\oKc a LOi>t, biU the ex.tLt iiauiic 
of this cost is dinicult to deciplien 

Trends for the Future 

IIa\e iiiKlLrljiug Loiklitioiis changed? Miuh of the discussion 
seems to assume that di>>>ati>f4tLtiun h.i^ uitLU^ified in lecent )l.us. 
Althoui^h we Ihue little exiilcnce i>u fai indiuuln*; Uuit dibbaiibf.tLtiun 
wall uoik liab iuLiLabcd, thciL aie a uiuuI^li uf e\[>KnKiti<jnb ax.iihkblc 
to explain buiix clian^c ij and it beLuniCb appctiLUt. WUaI factuis 

ini^jjlit be relevant? 

Changes in woik fui^e cunipObitiun, in theniscUes, ha\e led, if any- 
tlnui^, to an inciea^e in satibfactiun. Unskilled \\oik has dcLlined 
rLLai\el) and the luunb^i uf piufcbbionalb, inan.tgLis, .ind clericcdb has 
fjunc lip. Tluii> it haj> been the ichttixel) bettei paid, higher status, and 
niuiL dcniandin,4 jubi> uluLh ha\e e\[-tauded. IIu\\e\ci, the dunige has 
oiiuned slowh cuul its short-term impact may be slight. 

[ii additiun, thcie ha\L been buinc clunigeb in the jub en\ironment. 
Managers, as \^l11 as uoikcis, aie better educated. Unionism and the 
human ichttuni^ niuxcuiLnt lut\e luul ah effect. Although we ha\e lit- 
tle hini c\idv,uce, we ha\e e\ci) icasiai tu belie\e that woikers today 
aie bcttci ticated b) thcii busses, cuuipau) puliues aie niuu humane, 
safct) ha/aids ha\e been icduccd, cUid job secuiit) impio\ed. Ileiz- 
bcij^^'s "h\gicne:>' ate muie pic\aleiit, thus making the job more tol- 
erable and reducing dissatisfaction. 

1 he big change, huucxcr, has occuried among woikers, and diis 
change is quite significant. 

YOUTH 

Because of demographic shifts, we ha\e seen a substantial reduction 
ill a\ciage age in mail) iiidustiics, cspeciall) the autoiiioti\e. This 
reduction in age ina) ha\e had an impact on job satisfaction. As long 
as studies ha\e bcm lun, )uuuger peuple ha\e legisteied less satisfac- 
14UII with then uuik than did thcii eldeis. NoL only is youth more rest- 
less, but yuuugci cuipluyees iiuinially wuik at less interesting jobs, 
iccci\e lowei salaries and jub security— and )et, if they are married 
with cluldieii, may ha\e the gieatest needs. During the late sixties, 
accuidiiig to the Gallup Pull, muiale fell much fastei among younger 
woiKeis than amon^ older ones. Possibly these younge' woikers were 
iuihicnced by the gencially luuie pciniissi\e yuuth eii\Iionnieiit which 
accompanied the revolts uii campus* Certainly among the younger 
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uoikcrs of toiLi\\ t^ciiciaiiuii iltc pcisunaliiy \s. oig.nii/.uion coiidict 
is lurticulaiiy aaue. 

Tliis ticiid towaid )ouili inav be itj\tjKscJ, Iio\\c\cr. The bon.iii/a 
crop of postuai voutli (bum \\hidi ciiteicJ eitliei the ^\olk- 

placc or college diniii;^ the lictlic >eais of ujO^-Oy is uuw in its niid- 
luciiiies. B) i97.[, ilie 1946 bab) \\aj> i.,j)idl\ ajipiua* biiig .Maiio 
Sa\io\ uiitiiistwoith) a^e of 50, biiidcncd down, uu duiibl, by cliil 
dreii and mortgages. 

EDUCntON 

In 19 |S, the a\crnge edncation of the emploved labor foice was 10.6 
ycaii>; in kjjl*, it wa.s TweiU) m\ peicent had sunic college. The 
ediuational le\cl had zumucd nnicli fastci than the dunandi o( nioit 
job'i. Almost a million people with tlnec )eaii) of college aic in un- 
skilled and bcniiskillcd oLCUpatioiii). Autuuiubile rnanufactui ing ei)|)e- 
cially has "old, ultiasimplificd mctiiodi, oiiginall) designed nut only 
to a\4>id WMStc motiun!> but tu aeeunmiudate unskilled innnigiant labor 
and iaim >ouths," LndeistamlabI). theie is evidence that wheie job 
level is held constant, education is in\eisel) relatetl to satisfaction. 

\Vc see cognitive dissonance at woik heic. Tiie extia investment 
involved in inueascd education has given rise to incieased expecta- 
tions which have not been met in piactice. Foi manv uoikeis educa- 
tion has not been a route to success. These uoikeis feel that their 
skills aic undeintili/ed on the job. antl this is jspecially so among 
younger workers who report *'some college." 

Education niav have two other clLcts. It may increase the woiker's 
opportunities to find mcaniugfid leueation olf the job, suggesting 
that he will more casil) make a tiade-ofi between nioie boiing uoik 
and inteiesting leisure. On the othci haiul, bettei educated vxoikeis 
nia> demand highci wages ju^t to counteiact theii boiedom. Indeed, 
thcv may conipaie their wages with those of their age gioup who have 
"made it" in v\iiite-collar work. 

MOVEMENT UP THE MASI.OW HIERARCHY 

All dtning the 19.10s and ly^us, woikers placed steady ioo)k as the 
most important thing they wanted fiom their jobs. Ilei/beig's com- 
prehensive 1957 study listed job factois inlltiendng satisfaction in 
roughly this ordei: job security, oppoi tunities for advancement, com- 
pauy and nianagemem, wages, and intiinsic woik— with intiinsic woi k 
Coming fifth. By sliaip contrast, a 19G9 suivey^lis.^d intctesting work 
first with job security coming seventh; six of the eight top-iankin<T 
work aspects related to job content. ^ 
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Wiv^c diUn ni.i\ lie hut n st.nistual ,iilif,ut, but if conlniiicd by 
otlii-i i-Mikiuc llu \ a Mihslantial slull in ihc \ aliic ouicnng of 

.\iiicii<aii wuikcis. uiic whuh ii> luiisisiail whU ilic Maslmx Iikrarciiy. 
Ailci ail, llns is the liisl i;ciuraii'^ii no* lo \i\o\\ up iu ilic blhulow of 
llii- GuMi Dtpicssiuu. I iic spccin uf job iiij>ccuiii> may have been 
htkcil. auil wall \o\\-k\<:\ ncals laii^ih lUllilIcil, uuikcis uiav be in a 
poMitun iU'Uiand >ausfacluju foi iUi 'iX ii;oisiic aiul bclf aciuah/.uioii 
iiceils. II so. smh uoikcib aic less hkcl> lo bciilc foi apaih\ oi cvcii for 
a jol) which olk'is hij;!i iiuunic aiuI a liih soiial life but no inliinsic 
sall^!aiUoll. PuNNil)I\ fur 6Ui!i wuikcib, uiuuc) aluuc may no longer 
nu)li\aic— oi ab ciununiisi^ put il, it nia\ Iiavc ilcclining uiaigiiial 
uiihl\. Possil)l\. Bui luila)'i> UixuMCb bciuinc tomoiiow's ncccssiiics. 
Wants i^iow at least as last as ija\iheck.s, and I ilouin if economic mo- 
lixaiiuii wiU alioph) ab lai>t ab some pb)chologii>ls suggest. 

Coticlusion 

lUc iliHUssion abo\c is at least as confused as the underlying 
data. What i>ense can we make of it? 

h .stvms leasunabK cleai that not e\er>one feels oppressed by liis 
organi/aiion. Dij>sati^faiaiun \\ilh woik seems to be a function of tech- 
nulogy. Ine must dibMtiblaclion ib lejiuitcd on joI)b with short job 
c)clcs, ielali\el> little ihallcnge, etc.— and albo in industries in which 
suih cliaiactciisltcj* aic common, especially the automotive industry 
(and also in uholcsale ami letail tiade, uhcie repoited job challenge 
IS ^o\\). But jub challenge alune ilues not deieimine attitude toward 
wuiL Dissalislacliun i^ also high on jobs which aic paid poorl/ or 
low HI status and which pi event the development of gioup life or 
which sulfci honi lyiannic.d or incompetent supervision. 

Peisunaliiv ami culluie entei the picture in a pu//liiig fashion. Two 
alicrmuive hypotheses are possible: 

1. Challcngeless bmeauciailc jubs inhibit the normal development 
of the human peisunality, thus Icailing to pool mental health, apathy, 
and even the delusiuii that uiie piefeis highly sinittureil work. Woik- 
CIS bulleiing hum Mtcli cuiulitiuns attempt to rediicct their limited 
encigies to activities oil the jub, to social life on the job, or to sheer 
[;,m',^y._Inii never with gieat success and always with considerable 
emotional cost. 

2. Because of genetic oi cultural reasons some people have lower 
levels ul aspuaiion aml/Oi abdil) lo handle challenging woik and/or 
have luw need achievement and/oi wioh to centei their lives off the 
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job. Tluii piim,n\ ili iii.iiul.s fioni the job are economic iiiul iiistni- 
incnt,il. lo the extent tlit\ (.in, tlicv puk jobb which pa) well or 
which make few mental or physical dcmaiids. 

IntonM^tcnt as tlioc two ahcinatc explanations of the e\idence may 
Seem, in fai.t both nui) be pailK tine. Whole cultuieb ma\ adjust to 
job oppoitiinitie:> wUuh call for little challenge (ai> iliil blacks nntil 
reicntly) ami i>o clian,L;e "pcisonalitv" Althou^Ii buch ailju.stmcnt may 
be imhcahh>, it mn be stable and not lead to levolt unlei>i> the midei- 
lying conditions change. 

To put it anotiiei wa), thcie aic a \aiicty of foims of adjustment 
to *'objccti\clN" challcn^clcss woik (that is, woik uhich most obscners 
— and espeuail) cullc,^e piofcvsois — lepoit as challen<^ele^s). Some 
%\oikcis are able to develop lich social li\es on the job or aic active 
In thcii union. Otiicis oinain a laige pait of the challenges they seek 
o!f tile job, thiouL;h leci cation oi faniil) activities (though die exideiue 
SU|;gcst.s that foi man) this leeieation ma) be lathcr passi\e in naUne). 
Awoikei mav ''adjust" b) dieaming of bettci uoik, whethei foi him- 
self o» his ( hildien. Alteinati\el) lie ma) "enlarge" his job thiough 
sabot.ige oi output lestiiction, or he may Umer his aspiiations and 
delude I'Inisell that lie is tnd) hapfj) — and thus beconic lesigned .nul 
npatlielit (aiul e\Ln dassihed as low in mental health). Finally, he in.iy 
bcionie a elnonii giipei and e\cn expicss his feelings thiough stnkes, 
absenteeism, oi b) splitting his job. And as Michael Cio/iei suggests, 
he can "pla\ a game with tlie ciniionincnt" and ijuickl) change toinis 
of reaction, e.g., fiom apaih) to ie\olt (thus .suggesting that excessise 
weight should not be gi\en an) one gi\en measuie of inih.ippiiiess). 

Hut dissatisfaaioii can be caused as much b) low incomes, job in- 
set uiit), iiiadcijuate fiinge benefits, or t)ianiiical supeiMsioii. Indeed 
tome the evidence suggests that foi woikeis at all levels— even man- 
agers anil professionals— Luk of challenge is much less oppiessive tlian 
lack of Income. People as a whole aie willing to toleiate laige doses 
of boredom if the) are paid enough. In so doing the) aic peihaps 
selling their soul f-.r a mess of potagc. H) my elitist standards this 
ma) be a x.iw deal, especially since it nia) ha\c an ad\eise impact on 
personalit) and ni. r*ial health. Hut why should my standards govern? 
Life without adequate income can also be pictty grim. 

Regardless, most emplo)ces today claim that the) aie satisfied and 
appaicwtl) iia\c leached some sou of adjustment to thcii ciniioiiment 
(in the sense that what they expect and obtain fioiii the job is fair 
balaiue). Dissatisfaction may have iiK leased lecently, but probably 
not by much. Ne\ei theless, the fact that over lo pcicent oi oni woik 
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foue (possiliK lo uullioii jKujiU) is ilissalisficil i.s itself si^nifuaiit. Anil 
it lb also ikai that cIialK k ^> woik has lul to couiillcbs fintlici mil- 
lions Icadiuj^ naiioANCi, lci>s cicati\c, ami poi>siI)l\ k\s *Kip|)> li\c.s. 

I tciul to ai;;ic<j \Mlli those imitai K:adt:ii> \vho aii^uc liial economic 
conilitions aie a i;i eater cause of iliss«itii>faction than an) intiins'C 
steiiht) on ihe job. Biil ihib ii> no lea^on foi i^noiini^ intiinsic factois 
— an\ nioie than \\c bhoukl i^noic aithiitib juj>i hecaniC camci kills 
nioie |ico|jle annuall). Fuithcimoie, .solutions such as job enilchment 
ha^e the aikleil aihanta^e that umlei sonic coalitions they actually 
leail to inci eased pioducUMl). On ihe othu hand, job eniiclnnent is 
not the onl\ solution to uoik pioblcujs, Man) uoikeis are moic con- 
cerned with job sei liury than with obtaining challenging woik. For 
otheis the most pus^nig (kuK ud ma\ be for a safer woik place, a 
fai^ei su|Ki\iMii, *i moie ellecUvc giievancc pioceduje, or moic flexi- 
ble work houis. 
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A New Role? 



Agis Salpukas 



"^fy people don't talk to beliaviorists/' 

"It is .1 c.ise of middle claab outbidcib looking down at the poor 
workeis again/' 

"A lot of academics are writing abont it. Their goal is to create 
a lot of jobs foi piofcbbion.iU who h.ivc nut done any leal wuik in 
their lives." 

These <vc bume of the mildci comments fiom union Icadeib discussing 
the issue of job discontent. With some exteptiuns the jjiev.ilent mood 
within the labor mo%enient is one of eynieiam, suspietun, and iuipa- 
tience. 

Leaders do bclie\e that major changes have to be made at the woik- 
place; that ^voikcis' expectations aic lising, that theie aie new fion- 
tiers for collective bargaining. 

But most object to the way the issue of woik has been portrayed by 
the press, by researchers, and by cxpcits. They aic skeptical about its 
depth, and most believe it will not soon result in rank and fde pies- 
sure on them to make demands at the baig.iining table. They aie 
unimpressed by outsidcis wiiting about it. What do they know about 
what workers really feel and want? 

"What do they expect a woikci to say if he's asl.cd, 'Would you like 
to ha\e your job nioie inteicsting?' one leadei of the Stcelwoikers 
posed, 

Acis SALruKAS is a coin spondcnt for The Xlm \oik 1 inits. lie has ivniicn 
exdmudy on the qualUy of icorkm^ life and the tnonunmuU of the work' 
place* 
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M.iiiN are .iKo <nin.i"(il !i\ wU.a Mun lMli<'\c is a 1)\ [Muiliul ul ihc 
wiilin*^ ami suuIk^ lliai wuikiis au |M»ilia\(il as siililiuinaii luiaiiiC 
tlie\ [iiii ill c•I^li^ oi Uii \uni\s a ilas uii jol>s iliai au sliipiil and t!iiiy. 
* SuK- woik IS ilull ami nioiuiluiious.'* l.ti>iiaul WinnKoik. Iica^l of llic 
I'liiU'd AmuiiuilnlL WoikiKs (UAWO union, loK! dtjU\;al(s at a ion- 
fiumc ol |iunlucliuii woikcKs in AlLuna, in rdiinai) of i(|7;{. "lUu 
il lib nsclul. llie |Hu|>U who do it ait tuiilloil lo Ik lioiioicd and not 
t!ij;iaduL ^\liuli is wlial's i;oin«; on in Uiis cla\ and time." 

biuli a view sums iUIuim\l ami a iiiisiiilti |iK lalioU ol llic nioU\es 
of icsi.ikIhi^ ami \\iii< is wlio icall) ai*;uc llic oiiiio-.ilc. lliat ^\l)lkclS 
au iitatixc. iniilli-mi |Ko|ilL who waul lo think, to ha\c icsponsi* 
hihi\ ami challcn^tj in ihcii woik, !iiit aic finblialcd U) ihc \\a\ jobs 
au' now sui u|). 

I'niun kailcis oficn lash ont, Iiowinli, huaiisc iUv) aic comcincd 
ahotit laisniiL; wmkci c\|iLaation5 when iIilu aic k\\ aii'.wcis on ihc 
luni/oii. .Slue it is »»uoil lo L\|iLiiiiiLiit iii a lii.^hl) UiiiUollLiI siui.nioii 
ill .1 Miiall plain, liiil wlial will h.tp|xii when \un li) lo «t|Md) llie .s.niie 
ukUuhIs lo iai^c imlnsiiKs? Wh.tt will liapptii to |iioiliii li\ it\? Will 
the tliaii-Ls he la^uii^: Cm AmeiiLaii iiidusU) iimlcigo ih^^c Lhaii^t^cs 
and leiii.iiii ioin|ielitive w illi I lie rc.st of ilie worUI? 

lUn 1 isiliLi, diiLcloi of loniiacl aitin.iiisiialioii foi llic Slech\oikeis 
uimiii, s.ml, * I liLsc Mil iiilir^isls .iml Ik li.i\ loi ist^ aic out to ilcslioy 
the cionoiiiic s\.siLiu ami ilon't h.i\c aii\ uica wh.n will l.ikc iLs jdacc." 

Man% umon Icaikis aic aLsu Mis|jKioits of e\|ici iiiicnt.nion begun 
b> ni.uia,muicia lu thaiijt^c and cinieh jobs. \V!i) .should niaiia^eiiieiit 
.sudilcul) u\cisL iLs louj; liaililioii oi iiiiictiin^^ clIuiciK) b) cuniii*^ 
uiani>owci: home oi the e\)>eiiiueiiU give iIkiu ^ood cause loi .ilaiiii 
— lesjHin^ihiht) ami wotk ale olieii aiKled without a eli.uige in ^\ageb 
— and be«i;iii lo look like die old "^lieednp," 

bouie of the eail) eiloils lo ileal Willi joli di.stoiiluit ofleii leiiifoiccd 
then eynieisiii. In ihe I. tie uituis some anlo plants tiietl lo bribe woik- 
ci5 lo eome in on liid.i\s and Momla)s, when abseiileelMii i.ui ii|) lo 
lo jieueiil, b\ oileiin^ *;ieeii slanips .uul ^I.isse^ lo those willi i»ood 
aile-ml.tme leioiiU Suiiie lompaiiies, ca^ei lo get abo.nd the Inimani* 
/aiiou oi wolk baiiiK\.it;on, soiiieliiiits p.issed ofl as job eniichiueiit 
iniio\.UKjns that would ha\c been iiiiplLMieiiled c\cn if they h.id 
m\ii heaul of the eoiuept, Geiieial Mutoi-s in amiouneiiii; the opeii- 
iu*^ of a new hue to biuUl iiloloi homes sliesseil th.it leaiiis uf men 
would peiloiiii llie woik. Whal w.is not imntioiied was that most 
iiioloi hi^uie as^enlbl) lims use Uaiiis ol woikets snue lh.it ts ihe most 
eiiiiuiil w.i\ lo sit u[i jobs clue lo ihc sltiwness of llie line. Se\ei.il 
uionlhd laiei, when ileui.nid went up *iiid hue ^peed had lo be in- 
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cic.iscil, ilk t^aiii uiiuipt u.is alMiiiluiicd miilc it tliM not lend it.sclf 
to the* new prodiiLtion sclialnlc. 

Tlicrc is aho a tin cat tu the lolc of unions tlicinschcs inlicicnt in 
nunagtmcnt t\|>LiinKnt.s to lUaxv^c uoik. At the Gcncial l ooiK plant 
in Topcka, Kansas, \\Iicic uorkci.s lotatc inio and Icain c\li) major 
job at the plant, sevtial appioacho h) union oij^ani/eis ha\e been 
rcbnired. Since the) iU\L eai>) .illl,ns to top luana^eniLUt, aie consulted 
on niajoi deeisioni> and ^ct pa> iuLiLai>e.N La^cd on the amount they 
learn, uio^t uoikcis feel that theie h no need foi a union. Although 
the experiment is in a plant cmpluyiuj^ a Muall, higldy select j^ioup 
of ()o workeis, the iniplitatioub foi unions Lannut he i^ioied. IIu- 
nrani/ini^ jobs poses a thallenj»e to miions— at the \ei> least it uill 
lead to a redefiniiiun of thcii lole. It is not suipiisin*;, theicfoie, that 
union leaders are wary. 

Hionias R. Ihooks a laboi histoiian, sunnned up these '''elings in 
an Octobci, 1972, .utide in the IcdcrattomUj the ofhdal niajazi.ie of 
theAKL-ClO: 

The inijHiiis for lime and motion .stmlits is prcit> much the s^unc as that 
hrhind joh enrivhintm of paiiuipatui) m.iiLi>;eiiiciii. buhsinuiing ihc 50- 
df>If)j;iM*s (|U(stlt)unaire for iht siupw.udi is likely to be nu i^AUi fui ilie 
workcis While tlie uuikcis h.ivc a siakc in pio(hictivu>» n is not always 
idcntiLJl uith thai uf nianai;untnt. Job Limchinuu programs h.i\e cut 
jr>bs just as Uleaivtl) a!> aiaum.uioii or uif'ihcei's siopwaidies. And the 
rewaids of produciiviiy arc not always equitably shaied. 

History 

TURN OF THE CENTURY 

Libor's stance is explaincil to a large degree by the way the labor 
mo\enieut e\ohed in the United States, When the theoiies of scientific 
management of Fiedciick Taylor were being widely applied in indus- 
try at the mm of the eeiituiy and when Ileiiiy Fold and James Cou/cns 
were building the first assembly line in Highland Paik bom 11J12 to 
\ the tiade luiiuii mu\ement was small. Its oigaiii/ation was built 
on skilletl woikcis. The Aiiieiicaii Fedeiatioii of Labor eiaft unions 
often exdiided the industnal woikeis who were multiplying as fast 
as the new* technology and theories of Fuid and Tayloi weie spreadnig 
in American industry in the ujaos. Tiade union inenibeisliip num- 
bered about 4 million duiing that peiiod when wages weie using, 
jobs [jhiitiluL The only leal eliallciige to the emerging iiidustiial sys- 
tem eamc honi the Wobblics 01 Industrial Workcis of the Woild who 
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fought niaav j>i)ui*ulii balilci> but uc^cr tlc^clol;cll a unified iuo\ciULiit 
ui LoiiLLital 6tialLi^\. 1 lim h\)\)L loi ohl big j^cutjial bit ike that \\ould 
biiiig about fuudaiULUlal diaUL^L in the Lconumic i>)steiu lemained a 
droain. 

Most buMncj>i> kadcib had the Mine fieedom fiom union inierfercixe 
as Ml. Fold and lu6 duMiig, bnlhanl enijineei6, Yalii tiiough the wuik- 
Li6 A\eie anoii;ani/ed the) icM^ted Mi. Toid at fir^t, lie di\ided the 
jobb uf niediaiuo and tiadLsnien into task^ whieh weic c\entually 
tiuusfciied onti> a nlo\in,^ hne. Soiul iulu louKI tuin out se^en tlioii- 
sand jMits in a nine-hotn da). The skilled ^\oikeis, however, left in 
dio\L^. Jubi as Ml. Foul had i^eifeeted the asseinbh line at the end 
ol ii)i J, he faced a inajoi laboi uisis. The tuiiio\ci of the laboi force 
foi that )eai \\as j8o peicenl and to keep a foicc of loo men, he had 
to hire ()()3. 

He sohed the ciisis thiout;li what has often been considered as a 
huniaiiitaiian gestuie but wai) icall) a dcsjjeiate .Uteniin to keep the 
huea going. On januai) 3, >9>4* he .niuounced a fi\e-dollai s-a day 
almost double lite pi c\ ailing wage lates. I'liousandb of new woik- 
cis Ilockcd to the gates ol iligliiaiid Pai k. This new woik foice traded 
skdia foi nionc) and liuinan pace foi assenibl) line speed. They also 
bubiniileil then pn\atc li\es to the paternal discipline of what Keith 
Swuid ni The Ltgcttd of Ilctiry foul calls the *Toid Sociology Depart- 
nieiil. ' The initial icsi.slance of woikeis to the discipline of the new 
induat'ial bystcui was uiioigaui/cd and easily defeated by manageuient. 

UNIONS IN THE 193OS 

liy the liuie the tiade union mo\enient began to organize industrial 
\\oikeis on a laigc Scale in the lij^os, the system oi woik fiagnieiita- 
tioii, time and 6ludy methods, and a hieiaichical management which 
IcU ii;w iiutiati\c^ to woikeis had become firmly entrenched. The eaily 
dtucs by the Coiigies6 of Industrial Oigani/alions (CIO), which was 
founded ui 11)53, did not challenge the existing system— it w*ib dilficult 
euoiigh to gam iccogmiion and to pie\ciit management fioni deslioy- 
iiig ilie eiubiyo unioiis. AUliough the union movement had the friendly 
aduiiuisuatioii of Fiankliii D. Roosevelt in the White IIoui>e and had 
kgally won ihe nghi to oigani/c and lAiigain collectively diiough the 
NaCioiial Laboi Relations Act of iijJ3, they Still had to win lecognition 
hugely through their own efforts. 

llie most impoitani struggle of that era, the sit-down stiikc by the 
auto woikci5 iu Film in iijjG .md ujj;, cleaily sliows the piiorities 
at that rime. Faced with a hostile police foicc and local goveinmeiit 
and uiaiiagemeiit, the union had little energy left even to deal with 
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smh basic i^^lIcs a^ uai;cs and Iioiirs, Before the Flint strike average 
anmial eaniiiigs of aiilo uoikci.s wlic Si,jou to SirS^m aiul tlicic uas 
liulc job scaiiit\. \\'oiku.s ucic oflui selected b\ fuieiiieii on the babis 
of how qiiickl) tlit\ jumped to tlieir commands, E\en tlioii^ii the 
(Icdghntr iniions Iiad inuncdiate, prcsMn*^ nccdb to Tdl, tlje) ne\eithe- 
less made impoilaiit iinoad^ into m.inaj^emcnt's aiithoiit) in the 
plants Ip tlic aj»ieenicnt uilli Gcnejal Motors, tlie skeleton of the 
prcscm grie\ JMCC pioccdme ua^ initiated. It ga\e tlie woikei^ a me.ins 
to deal uitli what thc\ conMdeied aibitiai) tieatment, Man\ local 
strikes also sncccedcd in pnttin*^ liniit.^ on tlie uoik pate, Shoitly alter 
die siidown stiikc a V\\V uoikei in Fibljer Body plant 1 wrote, "Tlie 
inhmnan speed is no muie. We now Iia\e a choice and ha\e slowed the 
speed of ilie line. Ami aie now tieated a.*> luniian beins^s, and not as 
pait of tlie macliinery" (iiichiey Fine, Sil'dozon, lyOt)), 

UNION AND MANAGEMENT PRLROGxXTlVES 

r>v tlie end of Woild War II die union movement had grown to 16 
iinlhon woikcis. Mo^t major indu^tiies Iiad accepted it as a peiinaneiit 
foice in tlie economic sj^tcin. CoIIecti\c baigainiiig Iiad aLo become 
the rccogiii/ed iiiv^tliod b> which unions and bubinei>Nei> uould woik 
out tlieir dilieiciices. 

There w.is gieat concern on the pait of inanageinciU on just how 
far unions would picbi>. Pio\iMoni> of the National Laboi RcLitions 
Act stated iiicielv that cinpIo>cis weie requiied to bargain **in respect 
to rate of pa), uages, hours of empIo\meiit, or othei coiiditioiij) of 
einpIo\inent." Pi evident IIair> S. Tiimiaii called a coiifeieiice of top 
industry and union leadcis to see if dicy could set specific limits on 
what could be bi ought to the bai gaining table. The) could not leach 
an agiecineiit. The statement of the laboi leaders at the end of the 
confcieiice held in i(j.j3 gives an insight into the role that they had 
Carved out for their movement. 

The miion Icadci?> showed s\nipath) for management's concern that 

in tile past few )cars efforts have Ijcen made by certain iiinoiis to e.\tc-nd 
the SLope of collective l>aig,iining to include other iiiaticrs and opciatnig 
pioMuus inxoKing ilic function of inaiiagcnient to direct the opeiauon of 
business. I'ho funttiiihs and responsibilities of management niu^t be prc- 
SLiwd if business and industr) is to be cineieiit, progressive, and to piovide 
more good jobs. 

It was a basic acceptance of the free enterpiise system and manage- 
iiieiil's right to run the industries. 
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At tlic s.nue time ilic iiKiiil)m of the roianiittcc icfubcu to 

SjKll out aica^ «lMt \\in4Ll be oil liiiiiu foi b.n«;.44nliig. "It would be 
cxiiciiicK tiiiwisc: tu btuKl ^ Icuctj atoiiihl the li.^htb .iiid icspuusiljili- 
tK> ul iiiau.i.i;cincnt uu the uiil Ii.ukI, the unions uii the uthei," tfiey 
AMute. *"V\iL expel icucc ui mall) \c.iii> i.Iio\\d that uitli the giuwtli of 
luiiiu.tl iiiulcibtciiuhiii;. the ic^in)ii^lbi!iticj> uf uiic ol the paitieb today 
lua) well !>Ltuiiie the juiiit ic^poii^ibilit) uf butli paitieb tuuiuiunx." 
Mo:>t uiiii)ni> h.i\e iii.niit.inicd that jnnitiuii Uj^ tu the pic^ciit — there 
arc no areas that aie tabuo in colleetivc bargaining. 

PRIORITIES ArrER THE WAR 

Ahiiuii^li flee to do ^>o in theory, unions liavc not made any major 
thi u->t lu ^aiii iiiaiia^ciiictit'b piciu^^.itivc^ cithci in tinuiini; t!ie phuits 
oi ill liuu tu i>et up the wuik. Aftei Wurld Wai 11, the tiadc unions 
cunccutiatcd uii fuicai;^ indubtn tu icco^ni/e new aicab that tuuld be 
bai^atiicd un. W liui tlie UAW* biutight pcnsiuns tu the bargaining 
tabic in the U).{i) iicgutiatioub, tlicie w.i.> a bitter attack on the union 
foi cntciiiig an cuea that iiiaii.igcnieiit coiibidcicd itb own. Since then 
unions luivc pushed into iiiaii) iicw circab including lie.dth iiibui.uice, 
adequate piotc^tiou agauibt laxolh, and coiiipciibation for disability. 
Ill oditi 4uUaihcd countiics piotcctioii wa.s often obt.iincd tliiough 
govciniiieiit piogiaiiu. In the United States, wheic unions did not 
spawn a labor part), pioteetioii foi uoikeii> when dic) became ill, 
wcie laid oif, or retiied had to be squec/ed out of emplo)ers. The 
untoiis ha\c never been able to let up the pressure to keep up with 
the eosts in these benefit aieas. Waltei Reutlier and Cliailcs E. Wilson, 
head of Geiicial Motors, also woiked out a 5)5tem for wage increases 
which coniniitted the union to seek to improve piodiictivit) and to 
suppoit lapid teehiiologieal change. In the lyiS contiact. General 
.Moious gave the union cost of living piotectioii—pa) would be ad- 
justed to keep up With inflation — and wage increases were tied to 
gains in productivity. 

Ihis s)steiii became the pattern for many other unions. Their lead- 
ers welcomed rapid technological advaiue since it could province a 
hkgger pie houi uliicli to cut their slice. In ujjj, Rciitlier speaking on 
belialf of the CIO told die Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Keoiiomic Report: 

I irsi uf ail, we fully realize that the potential benefits of automation arc 
grc.U. if prupcrl) h.uuIU.d. If only a fi.ieiiuii uf \\\\,n icthnulugiMN pruintsc 
foi die future is iiue. widiiu a very few )L.irs autuni.uu)ii can and should 
make posailjlc a fuur duy week, lunger vacatiuu peiiuds, uppurLUiiiiics for 
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earlier rctirtmciu, as ucil as vast increases in our material staiulaids of 
living. 



At the same time automation can bring freedom from tlie monotonous 
drndgoiy of n;any ju!>s in uliich a uoikei toila\ is no nioie than a serxant 
of the niathine. It can free uoikcis fioni louiine. repetitious t.isks wliich 
the new maciiincs can be taught to ilo and can give ihe workers wlio tc 
at those tasks the opportunity of developing higher skills. 

Most unions remained passive as ilicir iiuliistiics were transformed 
through new tcclinolug:) which often had a bij; elfetl on the natiiic of 
the woik. Fioin the coinncopia of automation came many of the 
things Retithei spoke about. In the Gencial Motors plant in Lords- 
toKu, Ohio, for example, lo.j cais ati houi loll off the line eonipaicd 
to 33 cais an houi at the avcraj^e plant. Many of the jobs have been 
made physically easier. But it has letained the diudgery and has c\en 
rcdticcd the skills fuilher. Higher pioduetion and speed liavc been 
oluaincd by bi caking the jobs doun finthcr in the elassical Taylor 
method. 

"1 heie were also immediate prcssmcs which kept the unions out of 
dealing uith the elFects of what Rciithcr aptly called the "silent re\o- 
Intion" of tethnology. Dining the i(j3os the intense eoinpetitiou be- 
tween the free uoild and the Coiiunuuisl countiies iiiadc tnany Ic.iders 
in the trailc union moxeinent eouceiued that the predoiiiinanec of the 
United States was threatened, 

Resisianee to demands hoin management for gi eater efiiciency was 
also dilfitull cousideiing the imoads that foieigii piodiieeis had made 
into the Amciican eeonomy. Trips to Japan ha\e often had a sober- 
ing clFcci on union leadeis. Douglas Fiaser, the head of UAWs Chiysler 
Dcpaitiiieiu, on a tour of the Japanese auto industiy in i(j72 found 
absenteeism unheaul of in many plants and rates of woik speed that 
would not be tolerated in the United States, 

STRUGGLES OVER EFFICIENCY 

Throughout this pciiod many industries put the pressure on the 
unions to change uoik rules and staiidaids which management felt 
impeded productivity. Peihaps the longest and most bitter of these 
snuggles has been the battle between UAWs General Motors De- 
paitnient and Geneial Motois Assembly Division. The division has 
been on a contiinioiis dn\e to iinpiove efficieiiey and has been willing 
to go thiough strikes to achieve its goals. In 1(172, theie weie bitter 
Strikes at the Loidstown plant in which die company lost §150 mil- 
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lion in sates. The loiii^cst stiikc in Ccncial Motors liistory, Listing 
172 iLiNs, uab iv its Xoiuootl, Ohio, plant and co-it the company about 
§100 million. 

The suikc at LoitUtoun in which 8,000 \\oikcrs hoin UAW local 
1 1 12 closed the plant fioin Maich 3 to Maiclj 24 in UJ72 received 
natioinxiJe co\cia^o. A ni)tholo;^) ha^ since ^linwi aiound the sliike 
A\luch in its most radical foini coiitanis the folKmIng misconceptions: 
that the strike was caused b) a new, "heaked out" generation of 
Axoikcrs who because of boicdom and stupidit) in the jobs ie\olted 
against thcii own union leadei^hip. Tcdk of the "Loidbtown s)ndiomc" 
s)mbohzing a woikci levolt against picbcnt jobs has become common 
at conferences and seminars. 

Such m)tholog) has only dri\en a fuithcr wedge between academics 
and union leadois who must paticutK explain the complex set of i^^ues 
that caused ihc Loid^town sliikc. Doth the union and management, 
disturbed by widespi ead miMiitei pietation of the strike, have issued 
position papers explaining the causes. 

Reduced to its simplest teims the struggle was o\cy an old issue — 
speedup. Ever since tltc first pioduction line came into existence, theie 
has been conunual stiife o\er work rate — unions seeking to set clear 
stanclaids that would defme what is expected of a woikcr in a job; 
management seeking to keep a free enougli hand so that the standards 
do not become blocks to new technology and efficiency. 

GM Approach — Under General Motors the struggle has assumed a 
new dimension and sophistication. A whole scpaiate management di- 
\iiion made up of tough specialists in a^icmbl) line operations, called 
General Motors Assembly Division, has been gi^en the task of making 
plants nioic efficient. Since 19G3, GeneiJ Motois Assembly Division 
lias undeigone lapid expansion, and in 11^73 it supei vised eighteen 
plants employing 91,000 workeis or about 75 percent of General Mo- 
tors production. 

Each plant that General Motors Assembly Division has taken over 
underwent the following pattern of con:>olidation. The separate Fisher 
Body plant and assembl) plant weie merged into one unit. This led 
to duplicate jobs and the new management team cut manpower. Also, 
most jobs in the plant were leevaluated and cuts made in every de- 
partment. Tlie result was that woikers often were made 10 take on 
additional tasks to make up for cuts. Woikcrs resisted, arguing that 
Uus \iolated existing woik standards and tiic) often lefused to per- 
form the new tasks. The company then invoked its tight to discipline 
woikers by bariing them from the plant for da)s 01 weeks without pay. 
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The bittuiicbb iiuiL.t^cil am! workcis often rcsortctl to acts of sabotage 
siith ab bicakiii!^ wiiKlsiutjkU bicakiiig off icar \icw niiiiuii>, and 
slasiiing iipliolsicry. 

Management s explanation foi the resistance was that it was caused 
b) ilie political 6ti lll;^Ic within locals. Since one full uniun shup cuiu- 
niittcc A\a6 eliminated in the coiisulidatiuni, uniun leadeis to 
be elected to the new cuminiitee fed the uniest tu e^iabliiii a reputa- 
tion of inilitanc) among the wuikeis. Dining the stiuggle at Loids- 
tOAvn, management conceded ho\\e\ei that cuts were made be)und 
mere duplieatiun of jubi and that inicinal uniun puliticb, while a 
factor, was not the main cause uf the stiike. The intent in each of the 
consolidations, eight of \\hich lesulted in stiikes, \\as to push each 
loLal union as fai as possible to sec how much nianpowei i eduction 
would be toleiated. At liie end of each stiike, most loe.ils claimed they 
hjJ piesLi\cd their foinier manpower levels and the best teims of their 
old agreements. 

The stiug«;le witii General Motors Assembly Division over work 
staiidaids does not end with the settlement of the stiikes. For the 
di\i>ion has combined the piinciples of scientific management with 
the computer and can get an instant reading of the efficiency of each 
plant down to individual departments. The plants aie also ranked 
accoiding to the pioductivity. The ranking results in constant pres- 
suie on the bottom half of the plants to impiove efficiency. Since 
ranking is nevei -ending there is no final goal and the pressure is 
nevei ending. To Mr. Joseph E. Godfrey, the geneial manager of Gen- 
eial *\fotors Assembly Division, the constant piessure is nut a disturb- 
ing fact but a eunstiuetiun to be piuud of — the ultimate competitive 
s)siem. The pusition of General Mutois Assembly Division, he said, 
is that it has the light to rcuigani/e jubs any v\ay it wants in order 
tu make tiiein mure efficient. "If within leasuii and withuut endanger- 
ing their health," he explained, "we can occupy a man for 60 minutes, 
we've got that right." 

The tinust and philosophy of General Motors Assembly Division 
is of great significance to the issue of jub discuntent. The division 
represents une uf the must fai reaching and cunceited efforts to apply 
the methods cvulved undei Fredeiick Taylur in our econumy. Its goal 
is tu find the best and must efficient way throiigh "scientific analysis" 
and then have the v\oiker comply. Local contracts, custums, workers' 
attitudes cannot stand in the way; they must be made to confurm. 

General Mutois Assembly Division has achieved a good part of its 
goals in the plants it has t»iken over, Aftei bitter stiikes, piodiiction 
returned to noimal and yeais later some plants have developed good 
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uLitlons bit^\u n nuiiia^untjiit uiul the local union. But uliat about 
worker attitude? 

ITojArr^' Rcspoyuse — Cliailcs T)lcr, the president of UAW Local 
95, recalled that when Gcucial *\lutoib As^end^l) Division took over 
lii.s plant in .ibout i,-iuu jnoplc oni of a v\oik force of .|,()ou were 
eliminated. The union nicnibei.s decided not to btiike because of the 
high unenipIo)nient at that time. "The peopie were left bitter," he 
said, "riank!) it doesn't botliei nic v\hen 1 can put sonietliing o\er 
il. The) hint so nuni) people it doesift bother niy con- 
science. That's the view of most workers here." 

At LouUtov^n man) woikeis said in interviews that the atmosphere 
in the plant had been clhini^ed aftei Gencial Motois Assembly Divi- 
sion took ovei. *'Just a )ear ago tliey gave out tiiese awanlt* for quality 
uork/' one worker said ]>onuing to a set of newly minteil coins on 
the niantelpieic. 'T hen this new outfit comes in and sa)s we'ie not 
walking haul enougli. Thev cut inanpowci so that you can't ilo the 
job light. 1 hnv can the) talk about quality when that's their attitude?" 

As Ixionaid Womlcock put it in a speech beloie the UAW collective 
baigainmg convention hekl in Detroit in spiing, **The fust big 

step in hunutiii/ang the woikplace is foi the emplo)ers and theii repie- 
sentativcs to accept their emplo)ees, our members, as human beings." 

Underneath the immediate issues in the stiuggle between the Ui\W 
anil Gencial Motois Assembly Division is a laiger one— that the au- 
thunt) that nianagcnient has in the plants is incieasingly being chal- 
lenged by woikeis. That gi eater efficiency is not a sacieil principle that 
should sweep over the peisonalitics and aspiiations of workeis. That 
the contiadiction between values of a deniociatic society wlieie the 
leaders and la\\s aie subject to the check of citi/ens and the autliori- 
tai iani6ni of the vvoikplace is becoming less toleiable to vvoikeis. As 
UAW Vice President living Bluestone has frequently pointed out: 

The Workplace is probahl) tlie must aiitliurii.irian environment in which 
the adult find:> lunisclf. Its nguht) and denial of freedom lead people to 
live a double hfe, at honic tlic) enju) siibsianiiali) the <iutononi) and sclf- 
fulfilhucnt of free citi/cii5, at woik ihc) aic subject to constant regimenta- 
tion, supervision and control by otiiers. 

Challenge by Rank and File 

Workers aic incieasingly raising issues that challenge this dichot- 
om); thcic aic demands that the piescnt method of discipline in which 
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woikcrs can be puiiislicd .iiul then can appeal the action through o 
long di.uvn out giie\aiicc piocctluie should be cliaiiged. Tliis i))i)tcin 
contiaditts the basic concept tliat a man is innocent until pio\en 
guilt); that workeis ha\e a say about woiking oveitime and should 
not be disciplined if they lefuse because oi some puor peisonal com- 
mitment; and that the) should ha\e auine means of iunnediate appeal 
to an impartial official in matters of health and safety. 

These aspirations came diauiatitall) to the foie at a meeting called 
b) tlic Icadcisliip of the Stcehvoi kcrs union in 1970 which biought 
together a small gioup of young steehvoikeis and local union leaders 
from all o\cr the countr), ^Meeting with I. \V. Abel, the president of 
the union, and othci tup leadeis in small infoinial gioups they \vcre 
asked: Why the wildcats? Why don't you go to the shop stewaids \vith 
complaints? Why the conflict with foremen? Why are so many young 
woikcrs leaving only after a shoit time in the mills? The young uoik- 
ers were shown a slick, multiple image film which quickly took them 
through the history of their union — a pioud stoiy of continuous bet- 
terment of wages, fringes, and time oil. 

What the young woikeis sticsscd at the end of the meeting, however, 
was that while they were grateful for the economic gains they felt 
laigcly poweiless in their daily dealings with management in the 
plants. When it was too hot 01 theie weie fumes, complaints usually 
biought piomises but little action. If there weie unsafe conditions why 
were they not conected immediately? What's the use of fihng a griev- 
ance if you have to wait up to a year for a decision? they asked. 

Since the meeting, the union and the companies have woiked out 
an agiecmeiu where the giievance procedure has been speeded up and 
made more responsive. Fiist line supcivisois and foiemen must now 
make a gieater effort at resolving complaints at the plant-door level. 
The basic change h«is been in the attitude of the foremen who can 
no longer dismiss a worker's giipe by saying, "If you don't like it, file 
a grievance.'' 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND NONECONOMIC ISSUES 

Often, however, the response by the union leadership is not so im- 
mediate. There are a number of reasons why issues related to job 
discontent and greater woiker lights on the plant level have not be- 
come piimary demands pressed by top union leaders at the major 
nationwide negotiations. Nat Gcildfingcr, die head of the AFL-CIO 
reseaich department, gave a succinct summaiy of what has motivated 
unions in the past i*5 to 30 years. "Unions," he said, "have been aim- 
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iug their majoi guns on the big issues where there is an iuiiiicchatc 
p.i)ofr aiKi iiuuicchatc ]>ilssuic fiuiu tlic laiik and IWc. That means 
wages, houis, fringes, pensions, hohdavs, more lime oiV 

Rcuiiring majui aiul niinoi leccssions in the CLuuoniy ha\c not 
eiiablcil unions to get too fai a\\a> fioui Ijiead aiul butter issues. In 
such times it is chdiLult to eunsiilei iiiaLhines aiul plants arc 

alFecting woikeis — the piioiit) is lo get the faUoiies to pioihice again. 
The iuH.ition following these peiioiLs again makes eLononuL issues pre- 
dominate as unions seek to Latch up with the li' >ig eost of living in 
their contracts. 

The piocess by which unions aiii\e at their bargaining goals and 
the u.iluie of LulleLii\e baigaimng itself makes it diHtLull foi iioneLO- 
iioiuiL issues to iLacli top le\Ll negotiations. E\ci) union's baigaining 
dein.inds .ue foiinulated basieall) ihiough a pioe^jss whidi lakes thou- 
sands of lesolulioiis fioin union locals and e\eutuall) boils them down 
to a sni.dler, moie manageable list of demands. The thiust of this 
piocess is to fiiul those demands that ha\e the most wi(.lespread su}> 
poll and to eliminate those that nia) be uni(.|ue to a paitieular plant 
oi aiea. Ob\iousl), eeonoiiiic matters liigher wages, better pensions, 
better health insuianee — ha\e the most uni\eisal appeal. The) aic 
also eaoil) uan.sl.iled into speeihc ileiiiands sinee the eosts ean be fig- 
uied and the eoiupau) ean deteimine how nmeh it is willing to gi\e 
up. The eoslA of the agieemcnt ean also be planned .ihe.id, a ciueial 
factor for nianageinent. 

Xoiieeononiie go.ds do not have the s.une uni\ers.dity oi predieta- 
bilit). E\en such a b.isic issue as \oluntaiy o\eiliine, which has 
cnieiged within the UAW, ean c.uise di\ision among woikeis at a 
plain — some fa\oiing the ide.i, otheis eoncei ued that if enough woik- 
eis decide not to woik the) would depii\e those who do want to put 
ill o\eitiinc. M.m.igciuciU .dso cannot pi edict the co^t: How many 
woikeis will \olnnieci? IIo\* much exii.i pl.mt capacit) will be needed 
to make up the l.ick of \olunteeis? Wh.it will the cost be of losing the 
(lexibihty to meet shoit, pe.ik demand without o\eitimc? Can the 
issue be turned .ig.unst m.uiagcment b) wczkeis refusing to woik 
o\cilimc to cat off pioduction and to put on piessuie lo achie\e sonic 
oilier demand? 

Due to these faciois, management has tiaditionally been much 
tougher on noneconomic issues. Management aigu.es that such de- 
mands impinge on the sacied aiea of management prciogati\es and 
are therefore not negotiable. 

A candid cxpl.uiatioii of this process was given by George Morris, 
Jr., diiectoi of laboi lelations at General Molois, in a speech befoic 
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die Conference Roaul in June, i<)7i. lie argued tliat the Nixon ad- 
ministration's ^\age and \a\ll cunliuli> had i>ut nianagancnt at a j>tjii- 
oiis disad\antagc in colltjcli\c baigainlng. The cfTcct uf cuniiolj>, lie 
said, wa- to encouiage iuiiuni> to suck demands in nunccunumic aicas 
uhile taking au.i) nianagcnjcnt's main wcajjon in dealing \\iih ilicse 
isbues — its hold o\ci the jnase i>liingi>. What Mi. Muiiib was dcsuib- 
ing A\as the \cry cj>j>cncc uf collcai\C' bai gaining — that tu get one item 
)oii ma) ha\c to tiadc ull anuthci. Management's stialcg) was to make 
concessions on nionc) items tu pic^ent gains in nunecunumic aieas. 
In the 1970 negotiations he biuiiylu out that thiuugh this tiadc uff 
strategy, 

wiihout controls and ili rough lough colkciiNc bargaining. \ve prevented 
any erosion of ihc right 10 subeontiaLi which is so necej^:>ar) our 

bu:>incss, to intioduec new teehnulogy, lu sthedule o\eUime ami 10 Uiaiil- 
tain efficiency and discipline, all of which matteis, among many others, 
were the subject of serious union demands. 

The evolution of nationwide indiistiy bargaining, where union and 
management meet uiice c\ei) thiee yeais to wuik out a new cuntiact, 
has tended to defei dealing with the everyday ftustiation that Wuikers 
expeiicnce in the plants. Local baigaining units du nut ha\e the power, 
even with stiike action, to make a bieakthiough on such a majui issue 
as Voluntary o\eitimc on the local le\el. Ne\ertlieless, ccitain issues 
such as heakh and safety, which in the past weie dealt with mostly 
on the local plant lc\cl, pushed their way into the national bargain- 
ing table in the caily 197US. E\cn befoie the passage of the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Act in i(j7o many woikeis in hea\y industry 
had become concerned about noise and pollution in their woik envi- 
ronment. They often lesoitcd to wildcat stiikcs to coiiect conditions. 

Since the passage of the act, fedcial, management, and imion educa- 
tional campaigns ha\e fuither inci eased woiker awaieness. Within the 
UAW, for example, some woikers legaid the right to stiike o\er health 
and safety and the setting up of an independent plant official to deal 
immediately with unsafe conditions as a nioie inipoitant demand than 
an increase in wages. The ability to tiade off nonceonomic issues with 
a good economic package has therefore become mote limited. 

RANK AND FH-E ATTITUDES AND JOB DISCONTENT 

So far, however, discontent with the woik itself has not emerged as 
an issue that biings such immediate pressure fiuin the lank and fde. 
In intei\iews duiing the eaily seventies with many woikeis who had 
an intense dislike for their jobs and woiking condition^, I fuund few 
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who tlioiii;hl of woikinj' throui;h tlicir unions lo bring aboiil changes. 
Uiiuall) liicx tlic suliitiun up lo llic:nii>cl\ci>. Tlic) hoped to escape 
fioiii ihc plant ihiougli inoic ahicalion oi b) sa\ing up to slari llicir 
own business, oi b) piling up scnioiii) lo LukI ouc of ihe nioic desir- 
able jobs. 

lUoovuids do lca\c e\ay )ear as shown b) ihc high inrnover in 
mail) iiidusliies. The high Uuuo\ci is a niajoi leason unions feel lil- 
lie piessuie for changing ihc woik — the niosl dissatisfied lea\e rather 
than fight. 

Those who do Slav and fight often find themselves isolated from 
theii fellow wuikeis and ihe union. A cai old woiker who helps 
as5cuii>le gasoline tanks in a plant in Euilalo explained: *'The guys 
will fight on wage issues, but when it co»acs lo taking on a foreman 
foi the wa) he licatb )oii— iji that kind of thing nobod) 6ticks together. 
I'm not crying. You can make your own fighi." 

When one does make his own fight he is often disciplined and be- 
couics in\uhcd with the giie\ance pioccdnie. This procedme has 
enicigcd as an impoiiant alteinati\e for a woiker who wants to re- 
djcss a wiong m the plant. But he often appioadics a shop stewMid 
who has man) uthei inutiedicite pioblcins to deal with and may dis- 
couiage a woikci fioin going through the piocess which may take up 
to a )eai lo lesohe if the complaint is seiious. Also, while the griev- 
ance pioLcduie is beneficial in keeping off the baigainii.g table many 
pioblems unique to an indi\idual woikci, it can albo seive as a safety 
vaKc and keep pioblenia out of negotiation^ that should become part 
of collective Ixiigaining. 

Rank and file altitudes are also a factor. Some woikers are suspicious 
of change — a feeling that the plant ma) not be the best place but at 
least the rules are known. Lee Jones, a coinmitice man at the Ford 
Stamping plant in Bulfalo lepicsented b) Local Sy;, recalled that 
when he worked in the plant m the ly^os he had tried to get his de- 
partment to rotate jobs. 

I got the gu)s to go along witli me and we approached die foreman. We 
want to rotate, wc told him. Most of the time we ucie told no. We'd pre- 
tend we weie u^nig uui tooK, gtn^f aioiUKl. slow ilown. Then we'd come back 
and sa), ' It's monotonous. Wh) dou*t )ou let us rotate, change of! during 
the da).^ We'll ieel better, be more awake, ami we'll go be)ond our quota," 
Su some times for a while lied let us rotate. lUit I tell )ou, gu)s widi my 
auitiide were defuutel) in the miuorit). Must gu)S want to get that better 
jol) aiul holtl on. If >ou tr) to impose soiiiedhng on the gu)s they didn't 
ask for, often youli just have chaos. 
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lie baitl that cm 11 UKikln*' a simple cliatigc ulthout gelling a good 
iiica of tlic bcniiuiLiU u( ilic iiiLUil^ci.s can lLct\(j union IcailLib out oa 
a Hnib. His lucal, he iLLallccl, hail wuix an aL;ic:c;nicni fioni in<niagc« 
nicnt to ha\c xacaiiuns split so sointj of the younger men with less 
SLinoiil) eonkl gel a olf in the Muninei tu be \\ith tlieii ehikhen 

who A\cie out of scliuul. " I'he uhlei guy?, just laiseil hell, and the 
chuisc WHS dropped from the agieement," he said. 

DiffeiencLs hetueen uKler uoikeis, whu usually lune the scuioiity 
and betlci jubs, and the )uungei uoikeis can be a niajur ubstacle to 
change. 

Duiing a tuiir of a Chrysler plant which had a program to enrich 
jobs, 1 a.^ked an uKlei woikci whethei he wanted his job ch.nigeiK 
Ik had been in ilie i->lant since had uiie uf the muie skilleil jubs, 

and was due tu ictiie in sc\cial yeais. lie was ic.spunsible fur ailjnst- 
ing and balancing the fmnl wlitels. "V\c gut it down. 1 leally wuuldn'L 
want anyone fooHng with it," he answered. 

The issue uf job iliscontent alsu has suifaceil only rarely at the con- 
\cntiuns and meetings held b) uniuns 10 furm tlieii baigaining goals. 
An execptiun was the lebiuai) i(j7^ cunfeienee of piuductiun woik- 
eis uf the L'AW in Atlanta wiieie uniun Icadei.s asked the delegates 
to fueus un nuneconumie i^>ues. Numeiuus spe^keis ad\ucateil ini- 
piu\ements in health and safet; in the piants, the light to refuse 
o\eitinie, and the icfuini of the w.i) discipline was metcil out. Many 
examples wcie gi\en of wuikeis biinging up these issues light on die 
plant floor. 

Onl) one speaker bruught up the issue of the woik itself, Charles 
Ciffuid, piesident uf Lueal cjcjcj, addiessed the cunfeienee near the end 
and asked Mr. Wooileock. '*Vuu can't build a union baseil on eco- 
nomics onl). Wc ha\e tu deal with the boiing, iepctiti\c jobs in pro- 
duction. Mow can )uu euiuiiiue tu icstuic the dignity of wuik ii you 
just t:dk about economics.^" 

Solutions 

Up to 1973 most union leaders sought the solution in more free 
time, a shoiter wuik week, luuie bieak time and hulidays, and eaiher 
retiiemeiit. in an intenicw with Mike Wallace in ujGu, Mr. Reuther 
said dun the way tu satisfy a woiker's inner needs was dnuugh gj eater 
Icisuie where he could find satisfactiun fur his eieati\e uiges. The 
Stcclwoikcis union wun a inajur bieaktiuuugh in itjG^ in this diiec- 
tiuii when 2jU,uou uf theii piuductiun wuikeis became eligible fur a 
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ij^ uak \.K.uinii fivi* yi'.ns, Tlic uhcn tlic issue of uoik- 

uiL* toiuliiious Int. line |<k in ilic c*ul\ lijCnts won ir,} niinnlcs 
iclicf tlniL fiuni C.cncial .\fuiuts in itjtii and in the ncxi contiacl llie 
time was increased to ,]() minutes per siufl. 

I()73 TAW NUCOTIATIONS 

A sii^nificanl brcakllnougli c.mic in the 197,^5 UAW negotiations 
uhtic nuncLonutnie isMic!» iIoinlnaiLd the hai,i;ainln*;, Th.ti uas the 
fust n.itionwiclL Ijai L;.iiuiui; wuiking Lundtttuus o^clsh.Hl<J^^ccl 

u.l.^c ilcm.tucls. I'ui A clcLadc i.mk .nul ftlc .nul lu^.tl nnion leaders h.ul 
bcm nnlM]j|j) u\cr m.mdatui) unci time, Itcallli .nul safely, and the 
slow grievance procedure in the plants. 

Dming the nLguli.uiuns, ai the height of the heat wave in Jul) and 
August, ihice inuLi cil) plants with «i niuoll) bl.iek woik force staged 
wildcat sulkes. I he walkuutA weie sp.nked h) small i.ulie.il gioups of 
uoikcis wUu sueeeedcd in getting the suppoit of nuuiy woikers who 
walked uir job .iie.is wheie lentpei.itmes weie abu\e lou degrees. The 
U.VW ic\i\ed the "n)ing s(piads" uf the >iijos to isolate the radical 
Icadeis and pcisucule the lank cUid fde to letuin to woik. During die 
It) JUS these squads had been used to piotect U.WV pickets from goon 
squads hiied by the auto companies to break strikes. 

Also, in an tin pi eeedeu led step the UAW suspended national bar- 
gainmg so top union leadeis Could tour the Cluy.slcr plants. They 
found eoudlttons In some of the older plant:* deploutble. Throughout 
the lest of the baigaining U.VW le.ideis resisted Cluyslcr efforts to turn 
them away bom the noneeononile Issues. In the p.ist, company negoti- 
atois had often suecceded in getting the union to letie.tt fioni such de- 
mands by sweetening the wage and benefit package. 

None of the gains in the new contiact matched what local le«iders 
and woikeis IkkI expected, but they wcic impoitant chinks through 
which the U.WV can win further concesMons. On oxeitlme, the UAW 
iailcd to .ichie\e its goal of ni.iking it tot.dly volunt.uy but a woiker 
c«m be .liked to woik only one extra hour a d.iy. W'oikeis can also insist 
on iakuige\eiy tluid Satuiday off with no fuiced o\eitinie on Sund.ty. 
iIowe\cr, to (pLilify for such limited ovcitime a wotkei must lia\e a 
pel feet attendance rccoid for the pre^ious week— an important gain 
foi Cluyslcr management which in the itjju negotiations repoited to 
the L.\\\ Ic.tdeis that inci easing abicutcciMn wa^ scilously disrupting 
pioduetton. Clu).sler also won the concession to ^^cliedule n aidatory 
o\ciitnic duitng niodcl staittlmc and gu.u.tntecs that its key plants 
would also get special consideration. 

On health and safely local union leaders had sought tl^e ri^ht to 
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stiikc o\ci uiicoiiLttul safUN \iul.ttioiis and to keep a full time rqnc- 
scutativcoii dut) who coiild sluit down a wuik aica that he found to lic 
liA/aidoiib. Tliib the) f.iilcd to win. *J*Iic aj^iLLinent pi o\ ides, llo^\e^Ll^ 
for wcckl) inbjjeetioiis of plants foi safety and elcanliiiesj* auil alluwb 
the UAW"^ Intel n*ttIonal Safct) Counnittee to lebponil iinnieiliatel) to 
dibpntcs that leach an impasse'. 

The iiiiioii dill not win the principle that a wuikci cannot he ili^ei- 
pHned until he has gone tluoiigh tl i;iie\anee pioteilnic. This h.is 
been an emotion, d ihsne in which woikeis want to gain a li^ht siniihn 
to tlial leeogni/ed in puicciliiie^ bcloic the eomt^ — that a peison is 
innocent nntil pi oven gnilty. 

Chi)slei also <;a\e the nnioii a letter in which it pleilged to imhule 
the UAW in the company's .ittenipts to inipio\e jobs. The UAW can 
biin^; in cntside consultants 01 lui\e the conipan) look i'.ao expeii- 
niciils in the fiehl of hnniani/ing jobs if luiion Icailcis bclie\c thai 
piouiising attempts aie being o\ei lool^vil. The lettci of intent is nniipie 
to collccti\e bai^aining and conld lead the UAW into gicatei clFoits to 
chani^c assenddydine, work. 

Theie has been some shifty howe\cr, within the imion mo\cmcnt 
tow aid the \icw ih.ii ch.mges ma) c\entiiall) be nccileil in the woik 
itself. The UAW lycciini* foi the pioihiction \\oikeis in the n)7^ ne- 
gotiations was the (list of its kind in the union's hisL:>i), aiul the lead- 
CIS called the confcicncc sold) to get a sense of what was butheiiiig the 
workers in the noncconomic areas. 

Iiict easing tui novel «niil absenteeism aic not onl) beginning to woiry 
management but union le.ulets as well. It aileets theii baig>iining and 
union strength* In ictuin foi the gains tlic) make in the contiact, they 
ha\e the lespoiisibllity of guaiaiiteeiiig to the company tluil the niein- 
beiswill h'\c up to the agieenieiit. When a union's ability to maiiit.un 
the discipline of its own woikcis is jcopaidized, its power is weakened 
in the eyes of management. 

BKOINNINOS OF UNION INVOLVEMENT 

The Communication Woikeis Union> for example, has kept an C)c 
oil the clfoits of Robert N. Ford at Ameiican I'elegiapli aiul Tele- 
phone to einich jobs, but has not become a pait of the clfoit itself. 
John Moigaii, assistant to tiie union picsidcnt, li.is kept close watch on 
the efforts to see what elfccts the) lia\c on the existing contiacts. JiuL 
the union has no plans to become imolved. "Qui people," ^^l. Moigan 
explained, "tend to feel thalom piimary job is to look after wages and 
houis which «iic t.tUgible. When )ou get into job eiiiicliment it is hard 
to dcniic and to get agi cement as to what it means." 
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The AiiKiican KiKuiliuii uf State, Cuuntv aiul Municipal Fanukjy- 
CCS ol the AKL CU), oiKJ ul the la.slLsl i;io\\iii^ imiuub in tlic umujii\, 
lia><^uiic fiiitliLi. Aisled l>> fcdcial fniKlb, the imiuii ha.s emlui ked uii a 
caKu di \Lh>|>iik ut |>iu^iaiii. \\'oikeii> doing the Iu\\C5l juhs in hus- 
pilaLs, such as inu|>j>iii^ (Uiui.s, Lh.uii^iiii»; .shect.s and Lin{n)iiii; bedjians, 
iiavt Iklii ii|>L;iadL<.l and i^axlii suiuc ol tlic ies[>on.sihiliiies uf [;i attic ai 
luiiscb. "W'c i^ut tlicm imuhed in tichvci in^i; health caic," Jeu) Wmf, 
tlic j^iL.sidLMt uf the iiuiuii, bAid. "Instead uf Ijciii^^ pLu|>le wUo fell tlic) 
ueie ah\a\j> in iht \\a\, the) nu\v feel needed. Thele'i> been a bi^ j^**>>P 
in morale/' He contiinicd: 

1 iic trouble uidi uiuoils. Is thai tliey are still ti)iiig for that five or ten 
eent*> an liour. I h.it'^ a e.niu>\ei fioiu the nej>ressit>n. We've gui to cun- 
anuate nioie uu .i uuiker.s uvti.ill snisf.icdun, unii uhat he ^lues in the 
woflvl. Auieiitau l.ihut le.tdei^hip due^n'i have an tnuleistandiu^ fui that 
)el and the) ilun'i have ilie ^utb 10 tjiiatiel with the old gualb. llie) ofieu 
uaii for the hv^ieiia of the workers to tinnk of wider hoii^ons. 

Vet most union leadeis huld the \iew as expiesscd b) William Win- 
pisin^et, a \ lee {>iesident uf the Machinists nniun, uhu in an ai tiele in 
the rtdt'futiorn.\l in mjjj wiute; "If \uii wani toeniich the jub, emieh 
the pa)elieek. 1 he bettei the wa^e, the gieatei the jub saiisfactiuii. 
There i< no better cuic for the Bine Collar lilnes." 

1 bis sinjple niaxini has been euntiadieted dail) by the behavior of 
the lank and fde. Jnei easing absenteeism, luinu\ei, lueal strikes, limits 
un uveitinie, ehallen^^es to fuiemen, demand fui catly retirement, cdl 
indieate tliat wuikeis have been willing to lisk ecununiic gains to im- 
prove their lot. 

Iheie is a stur) tuld around Detroit in \\lnch a union leader asked 
a wuikcr on the line wli) he was absent on Fiida)s and < 1) woiked 
fum da).s a week. "Beeausc 1 ean't make enough money by w 01 king 
only three days," he shot back. 

llie saiisfactiuii uf a big paycheck, while still iniportant, no longer 
make^^ up fur un.salisfyiug woik under bad eunditiuns. With a wuik 
fuiec that sp( nds mule time in sehoul and enteis jubs widi mule edu- 
caliuii and liighei expeetaliuiis, the demands fui impioveinenis in the 
iiotieconondc aicas shoidd continue to grow. 

1 he pieseiit system aiii\ing at bargaining goals and the process of 
culleeine baigauiing itself, huwevei, ha\e iiul adec|uaiely respunded to 
these tiends. Unions and management have nut e\ul\cd ade([uatc 
nielliuds tu deal with these issues. The meeting of young sleelwuikeis 
in U)7o was iield in seeiei and its lesults nut publicized. Just the fact 
that there was a need fur the meeting, biuught out that the legaiar 
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union nuchiiicr), siicli as union con\cntions, were not atiequaie in 
geuinga sense of wlui \\ai> cigiuiiiuj^ lank ant! file members. 

ll is noi so much a matiei of lefuiuiiug the piocetluie as a change in 
auiuidc of union leaders that is impoilanl. The dangei in being cyni- 
cal and suspicious is ihat unions ma> be lefl standing b> die wa>si'dc 
while nianagcmeni begins to expeiimcnt with cliangi'ng jobb and 
seaiching foi new inccnli\ei>. li wuuld be unfoiiunaie if ihe uade 
union niovemcni did noi ha\c induence over the aitemjns. A good 
hard nosed interest by unions into the le^caich would bei\e as a check 
on manipulative and phon) solutions such as giving gieen stamps or 
ficc glasses to w orkers w ho have a good attendance record. 

It is also doubtful that extensive, meaningful changes tan take place 
without unions being willing to use their main weapon— the stiikc 
threat. Lconnid Woodcock told the baigaining convention in 1973 that 
you can onl> have confiontation in collective baigaining, "if jou have 
in sight a solution to the problem which has produced the cuufionta- 
tion. And as matters stand, we do not have, no one hab, the ready 
answ-ers to the cjjestion of how bcbt the woik can be done in a humane 
wav." 

Vet given the thrust of management, which is still toward greater 
work fragmentation and adaptation of the woiker to die plant, one 
must ask how seriousl) management will pursue the soluuoub without 
piodding from the labor movement. Also, the long-iange answers to 
increased job satisfaction ma> mean no inipiovement 01 even a dechne 
in productivity. Clearly thoiC solutions will only be applied if union 
Icadeis begin to think that the overall satisfaction of their members is 
as worthwhile as enriching the paycheck. 
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Economic Effects: 

Reviewing the Evidence 



Change is the hallmark of today, and the working world is no ex- 
ception. But whether the changes in the world of work contiibutc to 
economic efficiency or personal happiness is a matier of some dispute. 
In fact, there is disagreement over exactly what changes are actually 
taking place in the world of work. Some changes are ^asy to measure. 
One is the continuing influx of young people and women in the labor 
force. Another is the shift in the nature of jobs as the economy matures 
— fewer in farming and mining, more in trade, services, and govern- 
ment. Similarly, in terms of occupations, diere arc relatively fewer blue- 
collar jobs but more professional and white-collar positions. 

Less subject to verification are changes in worker attitudes that many 
investigators have reported, a growing alienation toward the "system" 
or the "establishment," increasing dissatisfaction with one's job, greater 
resentment with authority in the workplace. This chapter is concerned 
primarily with these attitudinal ones. It docs not aim to provide a 
definitive assessment of the extent and significance of these changes. 
It explores only one fundamental aspect of such an assessment, to what 
extent are attitudinal changes reflected in the functioning and per- 
formance of the national economy? (The discussion will not be con- 
cerned with individual plant or company experiences, many of which 
have been fully reported in various professional journals,) 

P£i£.R II EN L£ IS scfiior spedalisl (labor) tn the Con^rrtssional Research Service, 
Library of Congress. He has also been on the research staff of AFL ClO. In 
i^f^6-7i he was chief eco norms t for the U,S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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At the start it miglit l)c useful to indicate some \va)<i in wliich 
cliaiii^cb in A\oikcr attitudciy might .dlcct ccouoniic pci foiniaiicc. On 
sucli a iibt Avutikl be a reduction in uoik activity (luwer rates of par- 
ticipation in the lahor foicc, inueabcd aUcntceisiu, higher rate of quit- 
ting), less cfticiciu operations (lowei late.^ of productivity gains), less 
interest by the woiker in his product (poor cpudity, industrial sabo- 
tage;, and nioie piotest against authority (iucieases in giievcUices, labor 
disputes, sUikes, aiul rejections of coiUiact settlements). These are the 
aspects of the changing woild of woik that diis chapter uill attempt 
to examine. Foi convenience, the discussion is iliviilctl into four head- 
ings, labor input, ptrformance on the job, productivity and labor 
relations. 

Labor Input 

Tiie changing work environment might affect the economy's 
availability of labor in vaiious ways, by changes in the number of 
individuals who wish to woik, ui the luuubci of hours woiked by 
diose employed, in their attendance on the job, and in the rate at 
which they leave jobs. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE LAliOR l-ORCE 

Recent cross curients in the rate at which the population parcici- 
pato in the cmpIo)nient process seem to point to one conclusion: 
tliose who have been woikuig harti woidd like to quit and those who 
have not been working regulaily would like more work. 

Tliis glows oiu of the diveigent ticnds in lecent yeais among men 
and women of iliflcicnt age gioups (table i). Among adult men, there 
has been .1 slow giadual ihop in die labor force participation rate. It 
is most pionounceil in the older group, age 55-64, wlieie today 
about 80 pel cent of all men aie in the labor force conipaied to 8g 
pel cent 25 yeais ago. In the younger categoiies, age 25-54, diere has 
also been some slippage although not neaily to the same extent. 
Among teenagers, however, theie has been some inciease during the 
last five or ten yeais. 

Among oidei men the figures reflect a trend toward early retire- 
ment and the greater availability of piivate and public income sup- 
plements, nicliuling Social Secuiity retiienieiit benefits at age 62, the 
removal of any age limitations foi Social Security ilisability payments, 
and vaiious forms of early letiiement benefits woiked out dnough 
collective bargaining. The shaipest ticeline in labor force participa- 
tion lates has been among men aged C2-G4, only about two-thirds of 
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Table i. Lauor Foi<t:h Pakhcipaiion Rates for Pcrsons 16 Years and 
OvEiu uv Si:x AND A<;i: 
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Soune: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

whom are ciiircnily in tlic labor force. The age groups 55-59 
60-61 have cxpciicnccil ?, somcuhat slower laie of decline. The mag- 
nitude of these declines can be indicated by the fact that an addi- 
tional 750,000 men would now be in the labor foice had the paruci- 
paiion rates of the late 1940s been maintained. 

Among )oungcr men tlie continued inciease in the proportion of 
young people auending college and gtadualc school tends to cut down 
on labor foice pailicipatiun since a smaller piupuriiun of in-schuul 
than out of school )oiiih enter the labor inaiket. On the other hand, 
the rise in labor foice pai ticipatiun in the teenage groups reflects the 
gicatcr inclination of iliuse in sthuul to join the job maikct in search 
of part-lime employment. 

The net effect of these divergent trends has been a slow increase in 
labor force participation among dic pupulatiuii age 16 and above. 
The slow inciease, of couise, is die icsult of combining a steady de- 
clinc for men (dropping hoin 87 to 80 peicent) and a nioie rapid lise 
for women, from ^2 10 44 percent. The conclusion seems to be that 
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iiK'ii in the inliUllc aiul oklcr age gioiips who have been ^\uikiiig 
must uf thcii li\tJi> ha\tj been liiniiiig in gicatci luunbci.s lu ciaily 
icliiuncnt. Huwcvci, ihc i>tiung Luntiruiiiig inuicbl uf wuincii and 
)unng people in the labui niaiket seems tu belie any assunqHiun that 
work iias lost its popularity for everyone. 

in this toniiLcliun, it is worth noting that despite all the cross- 
cm lents aUeeling the United States, this eountiy eonipaies favoiably 
otheis in laboi foiec participation, hi a 11)71 comparison with 
six other iiulnstiiali/ed countries, United States pai ticipation ranks 
higher than in Canatla, Germany, 01 Italy, about equal to Sweden 
and the United Kingdom, and lower than in Japan. Foi men, despite 
icceni slippage, the Umtetl States national aveiage is still higher than 
that of those othci coiuitiies except Japan. Foi women, the United 
Slates rate is excel let! only by Japan and Sweden. 

ATTENDANCE AT WORK 

Ahhough uioie people are employed, perhaps changes in the work 
cn\iioanicut have caused moie fieqneni job absences, particularly 
£01 wliat oome have cousitleietl petty or trivial reasons. In recent yeai^ 
man) management officials, paiticularly in mass production indus- 
tiico, iiave complained publicly about an increasing absenteeism late 
among theii pioduction woikeis. Special piogiams, often involving 
union management discussions, have Ijcen initiated in an cfloit to re- 
duce imschedulcd absences. It has been haul to judge whether these 
complaints icpicseut a nationwide phenomenon or whether they 
nnght ledect oidy isolated or special ciicumslances. On this issue 
factual evidence i.s sketchy. No histoiical statistical series has been 
maintained legaidiiig al>sences fioni work. No agieemeni has ever 
been reached on the piecise definition 01 classification of such ab- 
sences. Company atlciidaiice lecords, while accuiale enough for pay- 
loll pui poses, seldom pi ovule sufficient detail foi analysis of absenlee- 
iMii. Moieovei, it would be difficult, for example, to distinguish 
^Lhuing a pcisoiial iiuci\iew or even fioin company lecoids) absences 
aitiibutetl to iiiuioi illness or ailments fioiii absences to enjoy the 
opening of the hunting or baseball season. 

huine data on absciiieeism aie collected in conjunction with the 
uiuiiLhiy hv>usclioM suivey bom which the well-publici/ed employ- 
ment and iiiicniploynicut figuics are obtained. Infoimation is ob- 
tained on a pel son's activity the pievions w eek; and if he was em- 
ployed, whetliei he was at woik and if not w 01 king, the reason. 
Bccaii.'jc of the letciit iiitciest in absenteeism, a moie thorough analy- 
sis ui das data has been made, but the deficiencies in the data quickly 
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become appaient. Vui example, suine of the most critical series date 
back on a continuous ba^ii, only to i^Oy, ami bccau:>e infuimation 
is not necessarily obtaincil fiom the imli\idual concerned, but only 
a nicmbei of his household, thcie are almost certain cirois in response, 
particulaily with reference to the reason given for not working. 

Consideiing its limitations, what docs this analysis show? The re- 
sult seems to be mixed bag." Data are available on two aspects of 
the absentee question: (i) part- week absences and (2) full-week ab- 
sences. Information was analy/etl for what are called absences '*for 
personal reasons" classified in two groups: (i) illness or injury; and 
(2) miscellaneous personal reasons, as widely varied as jury chity, 
funeral leave, family lesponsibilities, personal business, and "didn't 
feel like working." Each group includes some proportion of unavoid- 
able absence »uid some proportion of what is commonly termed ab- 
senteeism in the sense of a deliberate, often irresponsible, decision. 

The rate for both part- ami full week absences has increased mod- 
erately in tlie 1967-72 period (table 2). Increases due to illness are 



Table 2. Wage and Salary Workers Absent from Work 
FOR Perso.nal Reasons 
(Annual Average ^ 967- 1972) 



Year and 
Work Schedule 




Number Absent 
(In Thousands) 






Percent of 
Total Workers 




Total 


Illness 


Misc. 


Total 


Illness 


Misc, 


On Pari-Wcck Absence 












1967 


2,015 


!,i86 


829 


3-9 


2.3 


1.6 


1968 


2,147 


1)247 


900 


4.1 


24 


1-7 


1969 


2,»99 


1,260 


939 


4.1 


2-3 


1-7 


1970 


2,275 


1,298 


977 


4.2 


2.4 


1.8 


1971 


2,343 


J>35J 


992 


4-3 


2-5 


1.8 


1972 


2,435 


J)43i 


1,004 


4-3 


2-5 


1.8 


On Full-Week Absence 






J 967 




939 


412 


2.1 


1-5 


'7 


1968 


i,4<>8 


1,040 


428 


2.3 


1.6 


•7 


^969 


1.575 


1,086 


489 


2.4 


1.6 


•7 


^970 


i,(>7^ 


1.^53 


52 J 


2.5 


1-7 


.8 


197' 


1,666 


r,i2o 


546 


2.4 


1.6 


.8 


»972 


1,660 


1,162 


498 


2-3 


1.6 


•7 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistic 



roughly the same as those for "niisccllaneous" reasons. There is a 
Somewhat shaipcr incitase duiing the peiiod for pait week absences 
than for full-week absences. 
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Intcrprclinii; llusc daUi is not a simple niadcr. Tlicsc increases oc- 
cuiicil «il a tunc uIilh paiil ka\tj an aiii'LMitjiil.s ucic bLiui; libciali/.cil 
for illiicbh, ikatli in tlic fanul), jmy lUU), anil foi other peibonal 
rcasoub. Absences of this l)pe are iiicliKled in the ilata. Tliub, to an 
nmlcteintineil extent, lUc 1(107-72 ineiea.seb rclkcl nianagcnient and 
labui dcculuni) i)liilting i>onie of these ahseMec.^ fioni an unautlioii/ed 
to an aiUhuii/eil cate'^ur). It should albo be noted theic \\as a blight 
inueabe in the fiequeneieb of injuiieb in nianufaLlni ing, which 

might hiive had some elFcct on the nitc. 

Mou .sfjccific figures for each )ear b> occupation and industry of 
the inih\idiial coneerncil and b) age and bex imlkate that a variety 
of foiees ma) be at woik to produce the o\eiall figuicb. In tcinis of 
OLcup.uiuii, it is iuterebting to nutc that the level of abbences varies 
con^idciabl) by occupation and that the incicabe duiiiig these years, 
although uiilespiead, wab ebpecially pionoimccd in the piofesbion.d, 
niaiia.^eiial. and ckiical occupations. By imiustry, the highest latcs 
foi pait week abbcnccb aic in manufaclui ing and government, where 
eulici llnougli collective baigaining or legiblation, the employee typi- 
cally ib entitled to extenbive paid leave airangenientb. Since 1967 the 
pait-week *il/stnce i»Ue hab giown niobt shatply in the service, traile, 
and finance indiLsliieb. On the other hand, rclaiively flight ir.ucibcs 
have taken place in inanufactui ing, tiaubpoi talion, and utilities. 

W'illun manufaclming, UiobC with the highcbt i.Ue of .ibbcnccs in- 
clude 6iich low-\\age indu.stiies .is tobacco, appaiel, and textiles and 
ceiiain high-wage iudiibliicb buch .ib automobikb and piiui.ny mct.ds, 
wiicic the jobb may be p.nticul.uly nionotonoub 01 bLudcnbonic (t.iblc 
3>. Willi lebpect to automobiles, it ib inteiebting to note that 1972 
lates wcic not bigmficanlly highei than thobe of 1^67, The prcbiilcnt 
of Gencial Moloi.s h.i^ obbcived th.it the .ibbcnteeibm lalc for his finn 
leceiitl) dioppeil .ifler inoic than doubling over a ten yeai period. 

\oungei woiketb Imvc the highebt latc foi part vvcek abbences but 
tlie lowest for full week abbenceb. Fuuheimoic, dming 19G7-72 the 
fuU'Wcck iibbcntecibin r.ite foi youngei woikeib held btcady or ileclincd 
bhghtl) while the latc for the middle .iged showed little change, ,md 
the ^haipebt incieabe occinied among older men. Thib may icflect the 
foiccv. picvioubly cited pioducing similar cliaiigeb in labor foicc par- 
ticipation. 

In sMuunary, the data do reflect an increase (10 percent over a fivc- 
yc.u peiioil) in llic i.ue of .ibseniecism becaubc of illness 01 mis- 
cell. in^'^i > peK^onal leasoiib. The foiceb or motivations p:oihicing 
thi.s inciease cannot be detci mined with pieciblon; but they un- 
doubtedly include not only *niy disaffection with woik anangemcnts 
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Table 3. Wage and Salary Woukers Absent prom Work 
FOR Personal Reasons 

(By Manufacturing Industry 1967 and 1972) 



Percent of Total Workers 



Industry 


^9^7 




Total 


2-3 


2-7 


Higher 






Ibbacco 


3-2 


4.! 


Auloinobiles 


3-7 


3-8 


Apparel 


2.6 


3-6 


Primary metals 


2.4 


3-3 


Textiles 


2.4 


3-2 


Paper 


2.0 


3-0 


Medium 






Rubber 


3-2 


2-9 


Furniture 


2.1 


2.7 


Stone, clay and glass 


2.1 


H 


I nstruinents 


2.1 




Foocl 


2.1 


2.5 


Machinery 


2.1 


2-5 


Petroleum 


1.6 


2-5 


Lower 






Electrical equipment 


2.2 


2.4 


Fabricated metal 


2.6 


2.4 


Lumber and wood products 


2.4 


2-3 


Chemical 




2.2 


Leather 


2-3 


CI 


Printing and publishing 


2.0 


1.8 


Transportation equipment, except auto 


>-9 


1.8 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



but also the continuing accommodation between management and 
labor guinting moie freijuent appioval to absences of this nature, 

QUITTING A JOB 

Any lessened interest by workers in their jobs could easily lead 
to mure frequent instances of job turnover. The picture is di,iun of 
an individual with limited job s,uisfaction but with considciablc 
educational and technical knowledge uho tries many jobs over a 1 da- 
tively brief period of time in an effort to find one that meets his 
needs. If this phenomenon became widespread, the result, of course, 
would be highei rales uf job turnover with greatly increased manage- 
ment costs for recruiting, processing, and training new employees. 
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If tlicsc dcvolo|niicnts have in fact taken place, tliey sliould be evi- 
dent in tlie basic statistics dealing with the tatc of job quits in manu- 
facturing. In the past, a numbci of dilfcicnt analysts ha\e examined 
tlie data on quit latcs in an effort to find a long term trend. Some 
ha\e found the quit lates to be inci easing. Oibcis have found diem 
to be declining and ci eating uhat has been called **a new indusuial 
feudalism," wliere the cmplovee in effect \vas being trapped to re- 
main on die job b> the benefits lie ^xould obiaiii thioiigh additional 
service, including piouiotions, longer vacation, and laige retiioinent 
pension. 

Pan of the difficuhy with quit rates is that they are quite sensitive 
to changes in the business c)clc. As might be expected, people a.'^e 
nioie inclined to leave their job and look foi aiiolhei during times of 
prospciit), when new jobs are plentiful. Consequently die major diffi- 
cult) in an) statistical analysis of quit rates has been to sepaiate out 
tlic fluctuations related to the business cycle fioui those caused by 
any longer-term factors. 

A more rigoious analysis in 1972 of manufacturing quit rates con- 
firmed the close 1 elation of quits with business cycle conditions and 
even went fuitliei in an efl^oit to find a long tcini iiend ovei the past 
25 yeais. The seaicli uas unsuccessful, and the study concluded that 
'*on the aveiage, the nianufactuiing woikei is no moie 01 less mobile 
in seeking new employment than he was in the years immediately 
following World Wrir II." 

The only industiial sectors other than manufacturing where labor 
turnover data are available over a period of ycais arc mining and 
communications. Here the evidence is mi.\ed. In both metal mining 
and coal mining, the quit rate has incx eased over the postwar period 
and even though it has dropped back someuhat during the recent 
recession, the current level is considerably higher than in earlier re- 
cession periods. In telephones, however, although there was a slow 
but steady increase in the quit rate during the njGos, a sharp drop 
beginning in itjGij left the kj^.. rate at a new leeord low. According 
to industry officials, the drop can be attributed to at least two factors: 
a higher wage schedule foi low skill jobs, and a program of job en- 
richment initiated by the Bell system. 

If data were available to cover other sectors of the labor force, 
especially those with a larger pioportion of young people, perhaps 
more striking advances in the quit rate would have been noted. But 
on the basis of the limited evidence there is little indication of widc- 
spiead job dissatisfaction in the behavior of this key economic indi- 
cator. 
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Performance on the Job 

Changes in worker attitndes not only may lead to changes in 
the amount of labor input but abo nia) alRct pei forniance on the job. 
This is a rather uncertain area for an) definitive anal)i>is, but tiirce 
specific questions present themselves, (1) Is die traditional pace of 
work and flow of output being maintained under today's conditioni>? 
(2) Does management find that it has to devote a larger share of ex- 
penses to such items as extent of supervision, control of quality, pre- 
vention of theft, and management of materials than has been the 
practice in the past? (3) Are woikcis turning to artificial stimulants 
such as alcohol or drugs which can adversely affect their peiformance? 

Each of these questions has, of course, been the subject of some 
discussion in management journals and more popular media. Theic 
have been complaints that today's worker will not accept the same 
pace of woik as his father or grandfather. There are also complaints 
that today's woikei docs not have the same interest in the quality of 
his output and is less tru^twoithy in handling materials and finished 
products. The spread of drugs to the industrial scene has been raised 
as a management niglitmare. Hard eviilence on these issues is difficult 
to find, and the following comments are not offered as definitive 
analysis. 

QUANTITY OF OUTl'UT 

The pace of woik has always been a matter of dispute (in some 
cases guerilla warfare) between management and organized labor. 
This issue takes on special meaning if the production process is auto- 
mated, with the pace of work outside the control of the employee, as 
on the auto assembly line. The United Auto Workers has always in- 
sisted that disputes over the speed of the assembly line remain outside 
the scope of the no strike clause of its agreements with die auto manu- 
facturers. It has always preferred to retain the right to strike over 
such questions, rather dian submitting them to final and binding 
arbitration. In many other industries, as well, unions have fought 
vigorously to reduce the pace of work and have been at least moder- 
ately successful. It seems fair to say that a combination of union 
pressure and responsive management has reduced die work pace in 
many mass production industries. 

QUALITY OF OUTPLTT 

Complaints about poor workmanship, lack of interest in quality, 
petty thievery, or industrial sabotage are even harder to evaluate. It 
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Would be dilHcult tu iliM iitaii^lc the extent to uliicli these coinpl.iints 
reflect a liiglicr late uf negligence by enii;lo>eei> or Mnijjly more com- 
plete lepoiting of negligence c*ii>es. Fiobabl) i>ome of each is invohed. 

Fiom time to time, dianiatic examples of woiker alienation and its 
eflect on quality do come to the smface. In May 1^73 the Associated 
Press reported 

how nicchanics poetically dismaurlcd a $14,500 car looking for a raiile 
and fmall) disLo\crcd a ImH bearing iu a dour pauei. Tlie bearing was 
wrapped ui a note dial read; "Wcii, you fiuaiiy found ii, didn't you, you 
rich so-and-so?" 

One factor in this complicated picture is the demands placed on 
the pioduction pioccs^ by today's complex leclniology. The greater 
Use of automated equipment, the finer tolerances required, and the 
Ui>e of nioic e.\peiisi\c equipment and materials all put new strains 
on Work airangcmcnii>. It becomes more impoUant to obtain fuller 
utili/atioii of such eipiipnieni, 10 a\oid wa^te and damage, to assure 
quality of output. Gi eater piesbure to meet higher standards of qual- 
ity is placed on the individual. The result is almobt bound to be 
gicatei expense fur such itenii> as quality control, supervision, main- 
tenance of equipment, and the like. 

Another factor adding to pressure on quality is the wide variety of 
consumer standards that lia\e been adopted either as a result of fed- 
eicd and state legislation or voluntaiily by manufacturers. These 
stand.iids, assuiing that the product iucorpoiatet. ccUain environmen- 
tal, safety, and health features, add further pressuic. Alo.ig with them 
has come a glowing awaiencss by consumers of their lights with re- 
spect to such issues as retuin of defective merchandise and use of 
piuduet and serviee guaiaiiteev— and dius putting still more emphasis 
on the quality of the final product. 

In some cases changes in technology have retluced the potential 
damage to output. For c.\ainple, ^ :tty tliievery by longshoremen has 
been a traditional aspect of waterfront woik. In moie recent years the 
use of containerized shipments has cut down the amount of easily 
accessible eaigo awaiting shipment and thus impro\cd security. (Oc- 
casionally, of course, someone hijacks an entire container.) 

Fiom a loiigci lange viewpoint, is it reasonable to expect the same 
pace of woik and the same interest in workmanship from an individ- 
Ual in today's high income economy as from his father and grand- 
father working in quite a different eia? If jobs are more plentiful, 
family sa\iiigs moic substantial, and income support during periods 
of unemployment moie a\ailable, it seems only logical to e.\pect 
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today's woikcr 10 I>c mhiicwIkii less LOiiLCrncd the necessity of 

retaining his job uiuki all LiiLinnstan^cs aiul thus less eoueeiued with 
the finer points of his uoik assignment. While tlieie aie factois on 
the other sitle of the caleulus, ineltuling the hea\y load of debt \\hich 
most families now cairy, \vhat is piobably ouipiising is the extent to 
which the spirit of \\oi knianship and piide iu one s pioduct still per- 
sist throughout American industry, 

ALCOHOL AND DRUGS 

Another threat to quality of output is the wiaely discussed rate of 
alcoli^l consumption and diug usa^e. These t\\o aie often depleted 
as a menace to woik perfunnante and a cause oC incieased absentee- 
ism, more frequent aecidenis, and moie luuaidous uoiking conditions 
for others. 

The only difiiculty with this scenario is that it cannot be docu- 
meiued Evidenee of greater consumption of alcohol and incieased 
usage of dangeious diu|;s among woikeis is haid to hnd. Undoubtedly 
individual uoikeis and funis have been seriously aifeeted, but any 
indication that the eeonoiny as a whole has been seriously damaged 
is im[K)Ssible to obtain. 

Data are fia;;nientaiy at best, and more reliable regarding alcohol 
than drugs. The accuiacy of results obtained from suuejs of house- 
holds or consumers is somcuhat suspect sinee estensive response eriui 
may be in\ohed. For alcohol, data on consumption arc available 
through the tax system. These indicate that per capita consumption 
of alcohol remained \iitiially unchanged for 110 )eais, from 1850 to 
1960, aftei which it has been rising slightly. The inciease may ledect 
the spread of deviant drinking in American society, or it may be a 
statistical artifact. One authoiity contends that the legalii:ation of 
alcohol sales in many areas of the countiy during the past decade has 
simply resulted iu a more accuiate recoiding of the actual amounts of 
alcohol consumed. Moieo\ci, since dicie ha^ been a geneial decline 
in the per capita amount of alcohol consumed in the foim of haid 
beverages am! an incicase in die consumption of light beverages, such 
as beer and uine, the incicase in per capita consumption may simply 
reflect moderate drinking by a gieater pio|x>ition of die population. 

Data on number of alcoholics at woik aie also "iffy." It has been 
estimated that appioxiniatcly nine million Amei leans aie alcoholics 
and about half of these, or 5 peicent of the woik foice, aie cuiiently 
employed, but theie is little e\idence to indicate whether this piopoi- 
tion has been iiicieasing or deci easing. 

Exidencc on the ellects of alcoholism is somewhat contradictory. 
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Stii\C)s by comiMii) iicimhiiicI ofTiccs confirm the nssociaiion of alco- 
holibin whh hii^lici latcs of .tbscutccibiii, but it is iiUciCbtin^ to note 
that no one has \ct been able to liocuniuit the charge that the indus- 
trial accident rate amo..^ alcoholics is higher than that of other 
workers. In a stud) conducted b) two indiistiial physicians in 1935 
in a Company of i,Suo cniplo)ecs, it A\as found that for fifteen )ears 
only one injury (\\hich was not fatal) cuuld be either directly or indi- 
rectly attributable to akoliol. The woik liistoiies of members of Al- 
coholics Anonymous who ucie exposed to accidents alsi re\ealcd few 
on-the-job occunences. These members attributed their low accident 
rate to tlie routine nature of many of their jobs, their own excep- 
tional caution, piotcction fiom accidents b) fellow uoikers, absentee- 
ism \\hen cspcciall) \ulneiable to accidents, and assignments to less 
hazardous work. 

Nor does the typical alcoholic seem to be a chronic job hopper. One 
stiuly showed that members of Alcoholics Anonymous reported low 
rates ol inino\ei, appioximately 65 percent of the respondents re- 
ported four or fewer job shifts and almost .\o percent reported no 
changes at all. To some extent, the job stability reflects the mature 
age of the alcoholic. According to the National Council on Alco- 
holism, the typical alcoholic is a^e 35-54 and has been at his jot for 
tuche )eais. (In soure instances, the job stability of die alcoholic may 
be costly to hi6 einplu)er, if this stabilit) sinrply reflects his employer's 
kindness in not disnrissing him.) 

Drug usage in its present form and infinite \ariety is much more of 
a modern phenomenon Hum alcohol. IIo\\c\cr, its extent in the walk- 
ing World as opposed to the scholastic world of high school or college 
is not subject to any accurate detennination. Ob\iously indi\idual 
firnrs ha\e had specific problems, but suivc)s of business concerns gen- 
erall) conclude that it has not been a .serious impediment to efficient 
operations. In a nj7osui\e) by the Conference Boaid, less than 20 per- 
cent of the cooperating companies repoited a significant drug 
problem in their organizations. Nearly 40 percent reported no drug 
problcnr, about onc-thiid reported onl) ''minor instances" of drug use, 
and y percent sin»ply did not know. About half the firms repoiting a 
drug pioblem identified it as significant among a particulai scgnrcut 
of the woik fur(e, mostly the )oiing. Among the wa)S in which drug 
U5a>^e affected company opeiatious were poorer attendance, excessive 
tUiUo\cr, highci eniplo)ee theft, and lower prodiicti\it) and morale. 

Anothei study conducied about tlie same time b) the New Yoik 
State Naieotics Ad action Coutiol Couiniission pi o\ ides data on drug 
use by occupational groups. Sales peisonnel consisteirtly reported the 
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highest Kite, "I'his iiia> l><* itl.iiul to the high proportion of part-time 
niul seasonal \\uikcii> in j>alcs julj^. lUuc: collar uoikcrs icpoilal below 
axciagc use of most t)pcs of <.hug^ uhile piofcbbioual, tcchnic.il, anil 
iiiauagcrial uoikas rcpuitcil a\tjiage lalcs of iiMgc in most caicgoiics. 

Akhough ihug usage is a continuing proI;Icm for American society, 
it docs not appear to ha\e niailc major inroads into the opciatious of 
the economy In essence, it ma) ha\e greater impact in keeping a small 
fi action of )uiiug people out of constructi\e emplo)ment lathei tlian 
ledudiig the clfecti\eness on the job of any Luge proportion of the 
work force. 

Productivity 

The efiieiency of the economy is normally vieweil as the relation 
between its output anil the labor, capital, and mateiial resources re- 
quited to proiluee that output. As technology, education, and manage- 
ment methods inipro\e, a fixed amount of human ami capital re- 
sources can generate an increasing quantity of output. 

This efiiciciic) is measured by productivity, die relation of output 
to one or nioie of the inputs. One specific measure — the most highly 
developed and perhaps the most useful — is the relation of output to 
labor input, tvpicaliy defined as output per nianhour. Over the past 
25 )cars this productivity measure has increased at a rate of 3.2 percent 
annually for the total pri\ate economy. Obviously, this measure is in- 
fluenced by a \aiiety of factors, including technological change, eco- 
nomic coiulitioiis, and the education and training of the work force. 

Another factor which could conceivably affect productivity is the 
attitude of emplo)ees. In recent years the importance of attitude^ to- 
wjul v.oik and other nonccoiiomic factors influencing productivity 
change lias been sharply debated in the light of the decline in produc- 
ti\Iiy gains experienced dining the years 19G6-70. For those four years 
the average productivity gain for the total private economy was only 
about 1.5 percent annuall), about half the avetage postwar increase. 
The question raised by this performance was whether the slowdown 
sinipl) leflecied economic events or could be attiibuted in addition to 
noncconomie forces. Some slowdown was to be expected since produc- 
tivity tends to drop as the economy expands close to full capacity, a 
characteristic of the 19GG-G8 period. In addition, the downturn in 
output beginning in late 1969 also helped to retard productivity 
giowth. Another conttibuting factor seemed to be the attitude of em- 
ployers who had become so .leeuslomeil to opet.uing in a tight labor 
luaiket that they weic slow to reveise their attitude when the labor 
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niaikct cliaiigcd to a condition of slack. Thus many relatively im- 
iieeded eni|>Io\cej) were maintained on 'he payroIU during 1969 and 
11170. Beginning in 1971, the economic picture inif>io\ed and carried 
improved productivity gains with it. In lernis of annual data, by 1972 
die economy had lecovcied about one thiid of the producti\ity short- 
fall in tlie total private economy and tuo thirds in the nonfarm econ- 
omy. Continuing above average gaiui) in the last half of 1972 and the 
first quarter of 1973 fuither reduced the shortfall, with the rej»ult diat 
the trend of productivity gains came close to the long term growth 
path, although a subsequent fall off occuired duiing the remainder of 
1973. ^ 

Statistically, at least the drop in productivity gains during the 1966- 
70 period seems to have been accounte<.I for almost entiicly by pre- 
vailing economic conditions and, tluee years IcUer, to have been bal- 
anced by the greater-than aveiage improvement in the previous two 
and ouedudf yeais. While nonecouomic factois, including employee 
attitudes, are always present, they do not seem to have had a major 
effect on the economy's overall performance. 

Moie detailed e\»unmation of data reveals a very mixed picture — 
with some industries whose working conditions luive been considered 
opprcssi\e, siuh as coal mining and tires and tubes, showing drops in 
pioducUvity during the 1908 7^' pciiod, while others sucit as foundries 
and motor vehicles have continued to increase at histoiic or higlier 
rates. Tlieieoeems to be no relation between the existence of such fac- 
tors as assembly hue opci.uious 01 unpleasant woikiug conditions and 
clianges in the rate of productivity gain. 

Labor Relations 

The American system of labor relations had its origins in the 
rough .md tuudjie d.iys of an e.uher stage of the Industiial Revolution. 
The chaos, discipline, and violence of those days were giadnally trans- 
fotmcd nito a more st.ible system of union management ai:d personnel 
relations. 

Today's labor relations system is essentially a mechanism for setting 
and implementing the teims auil conditions of cinploynicnt. Where 
a labor union rcpiesents tlie employees, the system ineludes arrange- 
ments foi b.iig.iining collectively, for embodying the .igreeil wages and 
working conch t ions in a wiittcn agi cement, uoimally fot a fixed terni 
of ye»ns, and for agreed upon pioeeduies to resolve any disputes re- 
gaidin^ the meaning or «ipplicaUon of the agieeuient in specific cases. 
'Ihe S;^lem, iheieloie, pi ov ides a niaehineiy for tlie settlement of com- 
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plaints, not just \\hcn tlic contract is open for renewal but throughout 
the life of the agreement, 

Nfore recently, questions have been raised whether this system, like 
other parts of the American system, may have outlived its usefulness. 
Is it still able to serve the interest of the ordinal y worker? Does the 
system give him a fair deal, or has he become boxed in by twin organ- 
izational giants, the corporation and the union? 

Chapter 3 is directly concerned with the thinking and attitudes of 
the average worker. The interest here is not so much with the woiker's 
thoughts as with his actions. Certain options are open to him to dem- 
onstrate his dissatisfaction with his job and with the way the labor 
relations system operates. As an individual he can fde grievances under 
the existing grievance machinery. As a member of an employee group 
he can go on strike with or without union authorization; he can reject 
contract settlements recommended by the union leadership; he can 
elect new union leadership; he can vote to switch unions; and he can 
petition the xNational Labor Relatiouo Board for the union represent- 
ing him to be decertified, Regaiding some of these options, sufficient 
information is available for analysis, 

STRIKES 

The strike is the ultimate weapon of the worker. It represents 
his direct action against either his current wage and working condi- 
tions or the proposed future conditions as set forth in a management 
proposal for a new bargaining agreement. Changes in the number of 
strikes and amount of strike idleness do reflect changes in worker dis- 
content, but they also may reflect economic conditions and the union 
leadership's evaluation of the strike's chance of success. 

Data on strikes have been maintained ever since 1881, including in- 
formation on the number of strikes, the workers involved, and the rotal 
nuniber of man-days idle as a result. Viewed as a whole, the most ex- 
tensive period during which production was disrupted by strikes 
occurred directly after Woild War II, when companies and unions 
locked horns over wage increases in the light of the postwar inflation 
and the end of overtime at premium war rates. Nothing has since ap- 
proached the record of workers involved and the number of man-days 
idle in 1916, The ten years culminating with 1970 have seen slowly ris- 
ing levels of strike activity, after which came a drop off in 1971 and 
1972 (table \). The first nine months of 1973 showed even lower totals 
than 1972 and, in terms of total idleness, were the lowest in nine years. 

Additional insight can be gained from data on the circumstances 
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Table 4. Work Stoppages in the United States i 947-1 972 



Man-Days Idle 
Workers Involved 



Year 


Number 
of Work 
Stop- 
pages 


Duration 
{Days) 


Number 
{Thou- 
sands) 


Percent 
of Total 
Employed 


Number 
{Thou- 
sands) 


Percent of 
Estimated 
Working 
Time 


mi 


3>693 


25.6 


2,170 


4-7 


34,600 


•30 


1950 


4>843 


19.2 


2,410 




38,800 


•33 


1955 


4>320 


18.5 


2,650 


5-2 


28.200 


.22 


i960 


3»333 


234 


1,320 


2.4 


19,100 


.14 


1965 


3>963 


25.0 


^550 


2-5 


23,300 


•15 


1970 




25.0 


3»3o5 


4-7 


66,414 


•37 


197 1 


5>J35 


27.0 


3*263 


4-5 


47>4«7 


.26 


1972 


5,010 


24.0 


»,7i4 


2-3 


27,066 





Table 5. Work Stoppages During Term of Agreement 

Stoppages During Term of Agreement 

All Work Stoppages 

Workers Involved 







Workers 




Percent 










Involved 




of 


Number 


Percent 


Year 


Number 


(Thousands) 


Number 


Total 


{Thousands) 


of Total 


1961 


3.367 


1,450 


1,084 


32.2 


378 


26.0 


1962 




1,230 


1,078 


29.8 


349 


28.3 


1963 


3>362 


94» 


1,204 


35-8 


364 


387 


1964 


3,^55 


1,640 


i,3«7 


36.0 


462 


28.2 


1965 


3.9^3 


1,550 


1,374 


34-7 


463 


30.0 


1966 


4405 


1,960 


1,608 


36-5 


611 


31.2 


1967 


4>595 


2,870 


i>557 


33-9 


659 


22.9 


1968 


5>045 


2,649 


i>585 


3»'4 


724 


27-3 


1969 


5»70o 


2,481 


1,964 


34-5 


861 


34-7 


1970 


5'7»6 


3)305 


1,910 


33-4 


829 


25.1 


197 » 


5)»38 


3,280 


1,699 


33- > 


654 


19-9 


1972 


5,010 


^7>4 


»,994 


39-8 


682 


39-8 



Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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siirrouiKling strikes aiul rlie issues iii\olvcd. Most strikes take place at 
the time a new contract is negotiated, but as many as one third take 
place during the course of an agreement. (It should be noted that such 
stilkes do not necessarily violate the agreement, which may not include 
a no-strike clause.) Any increase in this type of strike could reflect 
woiker resentment at job conditions and an unwillingness to wait for 
contract renewal time to show dissatisfaction. IIuwe\er, theie has been 
relatively little change in the prupoition of stiikes occurring while an 
agieemeiu has been in effect (table 5). Although the number of these 
strikes increased during the 1960s, it dropped off in 1970 and 1971. 
During the 1961-71 decade, it fluctuated between 30 to 36 percent of 
all strikes, for 1971 the figure was 33 percent. Most of these strikes were 
brief, with at least half of them settled within three days. The result is 
that although such strikes constitute about one third of the total in any 
one year, their proportion of total strike idleness is quite small, declin- 
ing from 10-12 percent during the early 1960s to only 4.4 percent in 
1971, One reason for this decline may be the special efforts made by 
management and unions in the construction industry, where many of 
these strikes occur, to eliminate or limit interunion jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

Examination of the issues in all strikes may also reveal changes in 
souices of worker discontent. Traditionally the major reported cause 
of strikes is general changes in wages and related hinge benefits. This 
formed the main issue for about half the strikes in the late 1960s and 
eaJy 1970s, somewhat higher than the early 19605 (table 6). Increases 
have also taken place in the proportion of strikes concerned with plant 
administration and various working conditions (physical facilities, 
safety measures, supervision, discharge and discipline, work assign- 
ments, work loads, and various work rules). This group of issues, which 
includes many of the factors affecting the work environment, has been 
the chief cause of about 20 percent of strikes in recent years, up from 
about 15 percent ten years ago. Since this increase encompasses such 
a wide variety of issues, it is difficult to conclude that it specifically re- 
flects any basic change in work attitudes. Nonetheless, the increase in 
the proportion of strikes related to working conditions may be an 
indicator of a shift in worker interests, 

CONTRACT REJECTIONS 

Another way the individual worker can express his dissatisfaction is 
to vote down a proposed dispute settlement recunimended by his union 
leadership. This question came into considerable prominence several 
years ago when the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service re- 
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portal a sluiip incrc.isc in stitli rejections in situations handled by 
FMCS mediators. In 1(107 coiittact rejections leached a total of 14 per- 
cent of all cases recorded as going to the *'joint meeting * btage (both 
parties present at a joint meeting rather than simply meeting sepa- 
rately with a mediator). Since then, this percentage gradually declined 
until it reached 10 percent in 1971 and 1972 (table 7). The decline may 



Table 7. Contract Rejections Recorded dy the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service (1904-1972) 



Fhcal 
Year 


Joint 
Meeting 


Number of 
Rejections 


Rejection 
Percentage 


190.^ 


7,221 


G29 


87 






746 


lO.O 


1966 




9»8 


II.7 


19O7 


7>»93 


1,019 


14.2 


1908 


7,485 


893 


II.9 


1969 


8,028 


991 


12.3 


1970 


7>509 


843 


1 1.2 


»97» 


7>99» 


795 


9-9 


1972 


7>2«5 


732 


lo.i 



Source: Annual Reports, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

indicate that union leaders have either sharpened their judgment re- 
garding the needs of their members, or perhaps they aic simply doing 
a better selling job. At any rate, the dat.i on contract rejections do not 
intlicate any increased disaffection witli the ptescnt structure o£ labor- 
management relations. 

GRIEVANCES AND ARBITRATION 

One aspect of worker complaints not siibj^^ct to measurement is tfie 
number of grievances filed. What is available are intoinplete data 
regaiding arbitration cases, the final step in the grievance process. Both 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service and the Ameiican 
Arbimuion Association rcpoit continuing incieases in their woik load. 
However, this tiend is diffitult to evaluate since the number of union- 
management agreements has also been incieaMiig steadily. Data on the 
nuinbci of agreements are not sufficiently precise to judge whether 
^^^hcH"^ias been an increase in arbikations per collective bai gaining 
agicciiicut. One source of the increase in arbitrations is the public sec- 
tor, where grievance procedure, including arbitration, is increasingly 
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iuili/C(l iiibtCcul i)f llie ticuliiu)!hil federal or state civil scnicc appeals 
s\j>tcnL TIic iiicicasc in ailiitiations ma) albo reflect an increased in- 
tciCbt by nniunb ur nianagcmv,nt in taking giic\ance cai>Ci> tu aibitration 
(or greater financial resources to do so). 

CHANGES !N UNION LEADERSHIP 

While the dcgice of dcniucracy within some unions is still subject 
to debate, tlieie appears to be a gi cater consensub tliat an aspiring 
candidate fur nuiun office can, under the Icgibhitivc protections of the 
Landrum Ciiflui Act, be assured a fair and honest election. In fact, 
the past decade has seen an inci casing number of incumbent presi- 
dents defeated for reelection in such national unions as the Mine* 
uoikers, Steehvui keis. International Union of Electiical Workers, and 
State, Count) cUul Municipal Woikers. Suong opposition was a factor 
in a ]>iei>ident's retiiing or failing to stand for reelection in seveial 
other unions. 

All this has coutiibuted to a higher rate of turnover and shorter 
teniiie in office anioHj^ presidents of major unions. Between five sue- 
ccssi\e two\ear periods, H)6i-71, the number of national unions 
changing presidents reached between 20-30 percent of the totak For 
the period hjGij 71, ^tj unions or 28 percent changed union ])residents. 
At the cud of that tirnc, die presidents of 94 unions (54 percent) had 
been in office less Uian fi\e )ears. Another 37 (21 percent) had been in 
office fi\e to ten vcars. At the other extreme 16 union presidents (9 
per'cent) had served more than twenty years. 

While these shifts are reassuring from the standpoint of imion 
dcniocrac), the) nia) not reflect »my widespread diss.uisfaction among 
die rank and file. Most changes in the 1969-71 peiiod in national 
union officers were attributable to death, ledrement, resignation, or 
failure to seek reelection. I., oril) three cases was an incumbent presi- 
dent defeated, diou^h in a number of other situations opposition to 
the incumbent probabi) helped him decide to resign or not to seek 
reelection. 

In die more prominent contested elections for national union office, 
the issues seem to lia\e been the traditional ones focusing on which 
candidate eould best ser\e the interests of die nicmbeiship. None of 
the candidates fur office made a specicd point of the boredom oi rnonot- 
on\ of the particular t)pe of job over which the utiion iias jurisdiction. 
However, a rrumber of candidates did stress related issues such as 
healili cUid safet) coriditiotrs on the job (a major issue in the Mine- 
woikeis election). In seveial proriunent cases the incumbent president 
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WAS \iilnci*ililc lici.aisc Ik luil l>an .speiuling union finuls for per- 
sonal pleasures 01 luil api^oiiital Kl*Ui\cs and pci.sunal fiicnds to 
union positions. 

Any uidcspicad disafTcciion whh union representation or %vith 
the labor relations s\stem in general wot 'd be more e\idcnt in con- 
tests foi local union offices, Unfoi tunalel>, \ei> few studies have been 
undt'i taken to nicasuie this tuino\er, and nunc i< a\ailable uhicli pio- 
\ides coinpaiable data o\er an extended pciiod of Juic. One such 
study co\cring a specific hnality indicated relati\ely high turnover; 
dniing loO^-Gf), moie than half the local unions in the Mih;aukee 
area changed presidents and 17 peicent iiad two or more changes, 

DECERTIFICATION ELECTIONS 

When woikcrs feel, foi whatever reasons, that the union that they 
ha\e chosen has not been giving them adequate repiesentation, they 
ha\e the light to file a petition \vith the National Labor Relations 
Boaid asking that their union be decertified. If the petition meets cer- 
tain boaid icquiicments, it leads iu a boaid conducted election in which 
the employees in the bargaining unit decide whether or not to con- 
tinue dieir union leprcsentation. To some extent, such petitions rep- 
resent an iiulicatur of woiker satisfaction with their union representa- 
tion and the labor relations system in general. 

Such cases have ne\er been veiy nuineious but they have increased 
in recent years. For fiscal year 1972, 1,080 petitions were filed, up from 
a level of about 600-700 ten years ago (table 8). This repiesents about 
9 percent of the petitions which unions filed in 1972 seeking to repre- 
sent workers in new bargaining units. Ten years ago, decertification 
petitions were only 7 pcicent of union requests for lepiesentaiion. 

In 1972 these petitions led to elections, about double the num- 
ber of the early 19G0S, The bargaining unit in such cases is typically 
small, averaging about ^10-50 employees. Unions v\un about 30 peicent 
of these 1972 elections including roughly half the eligible woikeis; 
such propuitions have lemained relatively stalde over the past dec.ule. 
Thus, although v\orkeis have shown some iiicicctsed interest in terini- 
n. ting theii union repiesentation, the relatively siuaW numbei and 
si/e of the decei tlficaiion cases, togetliei with unions' success in v\ in- 
ning one tliiril of these elections, has meant that in 1972 only 10,000 
v\oikLis tcimiiiated their union lepicsentatioii thiough the Xatioiud 
I^iboi Relations Boaiil, a small piopoition of the 19 million union 
uieinbeis in the United States, 
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Table 8. PcTmoNS to NI^RB for Di;a;RTiFiGATioN op Collective 
Bargainjkg RnpiuiscN'rATivE 

Employees in 
Elections Won 
by Unions 

Employees Percent 



Fiscal 


Cases 


Number of 


Won by 


Percent 


Ehoible 




of Total 


Year 


Received 


Elections 


Unions 


Won 


to Vote 


Number 


Eligible 


1960 


607 


237 


74 


31.2 


17,421 


8,726 


50.1 


1961 


593 


241 


80 


33-2 


18,364 


l>lbl 


42.2 


1962 


6q8 


285 


99 


34-7 


I9»253 


12,323 


64.0 


1963 


679 


225 


60 


26.7 


13.256 


5»223 


39-4 


1964 


679 


220 


67 


30-5 


J3>732 


8»333 


60.7 


1965 


593 


200 


72 


36.0 


12,565 


7,847 


62.4 


19G6 


651 


221 


64 


29.0 


10,510 


4»449 


42-3 


1967 


624 


234 


69 


295 


12,705 


7,708 


60.7 


19G8 


767 


239 


83 


34-7 


15)554 


10,750 


69.1 


1969 


769 


293 


99 


33-8 


21,771 


12,422 


571 


1970 


766 


301 


91 


30.2 


20,344 


11,786 


57-9 


^971 


942 


401 


122 


30.4 


20,726 


9)953 


48.0 


1972 


1. 080 


451 


»34 


20-7 


20,700 


10,762 


51.8 



Source: Annual Rcporu of National Labor Relations Board 



Evaluating the Evidence 

The c\idcnce just reviewed is composed of many fragments which 
do not fuini a siniijle, easily iccugni/ablc ijaiteiii. Some evidence pro- 
vides modest support to the proposition that there is increasing dis- 
eiichantnicnt with woik, including, foi example, the decline in labor 
foice participation by middle-aged and older men, the increase in 
the rate of unscheduled absences over the past fue )ears, the increasing 
propoUion of stiikcs o\ci vvoiking conditions, and the continuing in- 
aease in decertification petitions filed with the NLRB. 

Oil the othei hand, each of these points has to be qualified. The de- 
cline in labor foice paiticipation by iniddleagcd and older men is 
nioic than offset ntiineiically by the sharp growth in tliC rate at which 
Women have been entering the labor force and the absence of any dc- 
chiic among youngei people. The significance of the increased rate of 
uiischedtilcd absences is Hot clear, to sonic extent, it may simply lellect 
individuals taking advantage of newly Won paid leave privileges* The 
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incrc«ising proportion of strikes over working con^lilions covers so 
nianv issues that the imphcations in terms of attitudes to^\ard ^voik 
are uncertain. Finalh, the increase in ilecertification petitions must be 
put in proper perspective; the number of v\oikers voting to oust rheir 
union representatives is but 5-10 percent of the total voting to install 
union representation. 

Otlicr inilicatois give little or no support to any decHne in the vvoik 
ethic, the absence uf an) long term trend in the quit rale, the rebound 
in the rate of productivit) improvement, and the lelalive stability of la- 
bor relations activity even in such an active collective bai gaining year 
as 1973. 

In summary, Americans may be more imhappy at work, but there 
is very little evidence to show that this has alfected dieir economic 
pcrfoimance. An individual's job may be the most important aspect 
of his life, but his contiibution to the economy may not diminish sim- 
ply because he has problems with his supervisor, is disgusted with his 
walking conditions, 01 feels that his job is too rigidly defined. On the 
other hand, the absence of any clear-cut economic data pointing to 
dlsaffeciion with woik raises the possibility that people may be more 
satisfied with their jobs than many writers have suggested. If so, the 
force of two underlying developments may ha'e been overlooked: 

1. A number of in dir.*- trial and economic changes over the past two 
decades have had the effect of r.? a king many jobs more satisfying. 

2, With respect to the less satisfying elements, some progress has 
been made and a\enues to improve these aspects of the job remain 
open. 

Each of these points is worth some elaboration. 

IMPROVING TOE WORK ENVrRONMENT 

The avalanche of news stories and surveys pointing up job dissatis* 
faction has tended to obscure a rr umber of ioriger rarrge dcvelopnrerrts 
operating to create «i more favorable workrrrg errvironrnent. Consider 
for example the following: 

r. Charrges in the occupational strircture have emphasized ihe rise 
of professional, technical, and other white collar jobs at the exj^ense 
of the blue collar occupations. Many routine low paying jobs remain, 
especially in manufacturing and service industries, but the effect of 
techrrological change has been to eliminate mai.^ burdensome, back- 
breaking laboring jobs. Many of the newer type jobs (computer opera- 
tions, waitresses, clerical positions) may have elcnrents of monotony 
and m,!y not require nruch training, birt they are rrot as physically 
burderrsorne as the ditchdigging type jobs that have been phased out* 
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2. There have been major :!iijHo\ciiicni:> in the woik cn\iionuicnt. 
For one thing, most jobs .uc no longer jannncd into tlic middle of the 
urban centers. Giaduall) uoik has spu.ad out into the more pleasant 
suiioundtiig areas, and small maniir*«ctuiiii^ plants outside the metro- 
politan centers ha\e tended to ti.place the older, ugl> spiauling plants 
in ihe cities. In the period njjS njO;, the pioportion of eniplo)ees in 
nianufactuiing working in the cential city declined from .15 to 40 pei- 
cent of the total in metiopolitan aieas. For \\holesale and letail trade, 
the decline \vas e\en moie pionounced. In the ohlcr cities of the East 
and Midwest, the shift in manufacturing emplo)ment is even more 
sti iking. Fiom 1947 kjGj, pioduction woi ker emplo)ment in manufac- 
turing declined '^z peiceni in the central city of Boston. In Cleveland, 
the decline was 37 peicent, in Detroit, 48 percent, New York, 19 per- 
cent and Pittsburgh, 38 percent. 

Moieo\cr, impio\ed lighting, \entilation, temperature, noise con- 
tiol, sanitation and other amenities ha\e been built into the newer in- 
dustrial facilities. Perhaps the ultimate ideal factoi) has not been 
achieved, but working conditions ha\c ceitainly impio\ed. As a result 
of the extensive capital expendituies duiing the past two decades, an 
inci easing piopoition of the woik force now has more modern facili- 
ties. 

3. The increasing emphasis on education, leisure, and retirement 
has given a new look to the role of woik in American life. There are 
three components to this new look, a longei pieparator) period of edu- 
cation before working, a revolution in paid leisure time duiing the 
vvoik career, and a longer period of income supported retirement. Cur- 
rently, paid vacation time for all but the newest cmplo)ee \i a mini- 
mum of i\so weeks, and vacations of as long as six weeks are not un- 
common for seniority employees. Paid holidays range between eigfit 
to twelve da)s a )car under various bargaining agreements. The shift 
in holiday observance to Mondays, creating additional three day week- 
ends, has helped to make available additional blocks of leisure time. 
All these devclopnicrus allowing more time away from work open up 
a wider range of opportunities for creating a full and satisfying life. 

4. Important changes have been taking place in the schedules for 
working hours. Most significant is the growth in part time jobs, which 
have paiticular appeal to women and young people. The part time 
labor force grew over 50 percent duiirig the 19G2-72 period while the 
full-time labor force was increasing by only 20 percent, 

5. Finally, what about the inciease in levels of pay? Working on 
a General Motors assembly hue may pi o vide little satisfaction for the 
inner man, but the pay of §4.60 an hour (plus health insurance, pen- 
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sions, paid vacations, lK)lida>s, and other fringe benefits) with $9,000 
annual earnings (moic with overtime) may co\ci up most of the pain. 

These points do not erase any cause foi job dissatisfaction, but they 
may have the effect of making woik more toieiable economically than 
in the past. 

LAUOR RELATIONS ADAPTAUIUTY 

Another clement helping to defuse the issue of job dissatisfaction 
concerns the adaptability of the nation's basic labor lelations nistitu- 
tions. Business management and union repiesentation sometimes act 
as tradition-bound institutions oblivious to change, but the interac- 
tion of the two, plus the independent piodding of the employees, gen- 
erally operates more effectively than may be obvious. Even a glance at 
any major bargaining agieemcnt will reveal extensive provisions deal- 
ing with numerous \\orking conditions, health and safety, rest peiiods, 
job classification, work assigimient, piucedurc for filling vacancies, and 
a host of other issues. 

Recently collective bargaining negotiators seem to be giving some- 
what less attention to wage issues in order to spend more time on 
working conditions As one example, the long-neglecteil question of 
indnstrial health and safety moved to the centei of the bargaining 
arena with the passage of the ijiyo Occupational Safety and Health 
Act. A lengthy strike against a major oil lefinery centered around this 
specific question. Other industries are also in negotiations on this 
question, and industry seems willing to spend considerable extra 
funds for safeguards to protect employees' health and safety. 

The speed of the assembly line has always been a contentious issue, 
and in 1971* two major strikes in auto assembly pla us were fought over 
this and related issues. A strike at the Lordstov n, Ohio, Chevrolet 
plant caught the attention of the nations journalists beanise the work 
force was so young. However, a similar strike at die Norwood, Ohio, 
plant, whose work force was not so young, made an even greater im- 
pact on union management relations as the longest General Motors 
strike on record. Eventually in both cases, labor and management \vere 
able to work out an accommodation aimed at satisfying (at least) the 
minimum v/orker demands while preserving management's require- 
ments for production. 

Another issue coming to the fore is the concept of voluntary over- 
time. Traditionally workers have fought for the privilege of overtime 
work at premium rates, but more recently in industries such as autos, 
where overtime has been chronic, workers are demanding the option to 
refuse overtime assignments. This was an important issue in the 1973 
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aiito iicRoti.uioiis, but here again the final agreement on this question 
represented an accunnnudatiuii bct\\eeii the views of management and 
the A\*orkers. 

In otiier situations, management initiatives have been coming to 
tlie fore. Of special nieniiun are experiments with new woik schedules, 
including the fuur da) \\cck and llcxible starting and (juitting times to 
ease the iliscipline of the time cluck. More and more managements, 
a^xare that their job structuies may have become over specialized, are 
trying techniques of job enlargement and job enrichment. 

The picsent system has a number of built in advantages. Individuals 
have a wide variety of occupational and job choices. Few impediments 
arc placed on quitting oi changing jobs. Emplujees are free as indi- 
viduals and ihroagh tiieir repjesentativcs to press for change in man- 
age uicnt's way of doing business. Unions have proved to be forceftd 
;>jiokesmen fur change by uigani/ing employee reqnircnicniS into mean- 
ingful channels. Collective b.irgaining procedures have provided basic 
guiilciincs m the ci;iplu)nient process as well as a mechanism for modi- 
fying rules to meet changing economic cc Klitions. 

Up to now, there is only limited evidence that dissalTection with 
woik has interfered with f,!ie pciformance of the nation.* 1 economy. 
This may be in the piucess of changing as the bund that ties individ- 
uals to their wurk tends to lousen in a world of higher incomes, greater 
leisure, and more competitors for an individuals time. In such a 
v\uild, if uuik is to ictain its traditional attiauiuii, management and 
labur may have tu change sume attitudes and techniques, perhaps even 
their basic appruacli tu the work environment. Iluvxever, the denion- 
stiatcd ad. ipiabiliiy uf titc natiuu's I.ibur relaiiuns iiistitutiuns provides 
Suiuc cunfideiice that any such changes can be successfully adopted 
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Innovative Restructuring of Work 

In today's climate of worker malaise, many work organizations 
are exploiing tlic idea of a basic restructuring of work to meet both 
tlie changing expectations of emplo)ees and to improve pcrfoimance. 
It is increasingly apparent that employee alienation is not a "passing 
phenomenon," and that it is at the root of such critical workplace 
problems as high turnover, low productivity, poor morale, and some- 
times even sabotage. 

Recognizing that the costs of alienation arc borne by both the work- 
ers and their employing organizations, a limited number of companies 
launched, in the njGos, experimental work systems that were designed 
to attack both sides of the problem. These innovative systems strove 
to achieve a total, "systemic" restructuring of the way woik is done. 

This chapter assumes that parties wishing to take similar initiatives 
can benefit from the experiences of the caily innovatois. The first sec- 
tion argues that employee alienation is a basic, long-term, and mount- 
ing problem and hence warrants solutions of comparable form. The 
second, third, and fourth sections treat various aspects of a class of 
pilot efforts to solve the problem, analyzing their common features, 
how they were introduced, their results, their long-teim viability, and 
their diffusion. These sections arc based on a preliminary review of 
twelve pilot experiments in eleven different companies. Obseivations 

Richard E Walton h Lihd Bryant ford professur of business at Harvard and 
director of the Dk iswn of Restarth there. A consultant to many industrial 
firms and government agencies in the field of applied behavioral science, Dr, 
Walton is the author of three major books and do;iens of articles on current 
social problems, 
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arc based paitly on ficlil research in many of these firms under my 
supcr\ision and partly un accounts developed by others as hsted in a 
note at the end of this chapter.^ 

Experimental projects were included in the sample only if (a) they 
involved a relatively compreheuMvc restructuring and included opera- 
tor-level personnel, (b) had existed more than two years, (c) were judged 
by their originators to have been initially effective, and (d) some satis* 
factory acconnt of the project was available to me. 

The sample includes most of the experiments which have received 
substantial publicity in recent years, although it does omit some not- 
able firms which have innovated in this field. Of the eleven firms, four 
are in the United States, two in Canada, one in Great Britain, three in 
Norway, and one in Sweden. 

Diagnosis of the Problem 

As I mentionetl earlier, the costs of alienation are borne both by 
workers themselves and by their employing organizations. Employee 
ahcnation affects productivity and reflects the social costs incurred in 
the workplace. 

Increasingly, blue- and white collar employees and, to some extent, 
middle managers tend to dislike their jobs, resent their bosses, and 
rebel against union leaders. They are becoming less concerned about 
the ijuality of the product of their labor and more angered about the 
quality of the context in which they labor. 

In some cases, alienation is expressed by passive withdrawal — tardi- 
nc^s, absenteeism and turnover, and inattention on the job. In other 
cases, it is expressed by active attacks — pilferage, sabotage, deliberate 
waste, assaults, bomb threats, and other disruption of work routines. 

EVOLVING EMPLOYEE EXPECTATIONS 

Both p»u>sive and active worker reactions are ove.t manifestations of 
a conflict between changing employee attitudes and organizational 
inertia. Increasingly, what employees expect from tlieir jobs is dif- 
ferent from what organizations are prepared to offer them. These 
evolviUg expectations of workers conflict with the demands, conditions, 
and rewards of employ nig organizations in at least six important ways: 

1. Employees want challenge and personal growth, but work tends 
to be simplified and specialties tend to be used repeatedly in work as- 

* I have *i current, albeit in some cases incumpktc, umlcrsianding of the majority of 
siiiiauuiis. Uuwcvei, in a ftw caj>us the wtiUtu atcounti on uhiUi I must rely were 
prcpiircd in the laic iqCos or early 1970$. 
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sigiimcnts. Thii i>atteiu cxpluib the narrow skills of a worker, while 
limiting his or her opportunities to hioaden oi develop. 

2. Eniplo>ccs want to be inclmlcd in patterns of mutual influence; 
they want egalitarian treatment. But organizations are characterized 
by tall hierarchies, status differentials, and chains of command. 

3 Fmploycc commitment to an oigaui/ation is increasingly influ- 
enced by the intrinsic interest of the woik itself, the human dignity 
afforded bv management, and the social responsibUity reflected in the 
organization's products. Yet organization practices still emphasize ma- 
terial rewards and emplojment security, while neglecting other em- 
ployee concerns. 

4. What employees want from careers, they are apt to want right 
noiL\ Bui when organizations design job hierarchies and caieer paths, 
they continue to assume that toda>'s woikers are as willing to postpone 
gratifications as were yesterday's workers. 

5- Employees want more attention to the emotional aspects of or- 
ganizafion life, such as individual self-esteem, openness between peo- 
ple, and expressions of warmth. Yet organizations emphasize ration- 
ality and seldom legitimize the emotional part of the organizational 
experience. 

6. Employees are becoming less driven by competitive urges, less 
likely to identify competition as the '^American way." Nevertheless, 
muuagers continue to plan career patterns, organize woik, and design 
reward systems as if employees valued competition as highly as they 
used to. 

PERVASIVE SOCIAL FORCES 

The foregoing needs and desires that employees bring to their work 
are but a local reflection of more basic, and not readily reversible, 
trends in United States society. These trends are fueled by family and 
social experiences as well as by social institutions, es|)ecially schools. 
Among the most significant are: 

The Rising Level of Education— Emp\o)ccs bring to die workplace 
more r.hilities and, correspondingly, higher expectations than in the 
past. 

The Rising Level of Wealth and Seciirily—^'ust segments of today's 
society nevei have wanted for the tangible essentials of life; thus they 
are dcrrea^ingly modvated by pay and security, which are taken for 
granted. 

The Decreased Emphasis Given by Churches, Schools, and Families 
to Obedience to Authority— ThcbC soJalization agencies have pro- 
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motctl iruli\iilnal instialivc, self responsibility and contiol, the rcKv 
ti\it> of xalucs, ami other aoCiA patttins that make suboidinac} in 
tiaditional ori^anizatioris an increasingly bitter pill to s\vallow for each 
siicccssi\e wave of entrants to the United States work force. 

The Decline in Achievement Moiivaiwn — For example, whereas 
the books my parents read in primary school tau^lit them the virtues 
of Iiard work ami competition, my childien's books emp!iasi/c self- 
expiessioii and actiiah/ing one's potential. The workplace has not yet 
fully recognized this change in employee values. 

The Shifting Emphasis from Individualism to Social Commitment— - 
This shift is driven in part by a need for the direct gratification of 
human connectednesb ^for example, as piovided by commune living 
experiments). It also rcbiilts from a growing appreciation of our inter- 
dependence, and it renders obsolete many traditional workplace con- 
cepts legarding the division of labor and work incentives. 

These ba^ic societal forces underlie, and contribute to, the problem 
of alienation. Actually, I believe that protests in the woikplace will 
r.t )unt even more lapidly than is indicated by the contributing trends 
, adated here. The latent dissatisfaction of workers will be activated 
as {d) tlie i6^ucs receive public attention and (b) some examples of 
attenipte<.l solutions scive to laise expectations (just as tiie bhicks' ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with social and economic inequities were 
tiiggcicd in the iy5os and women's disconieul expanded late in the 
19G0S). 

INADEQUACY OF PIECEMEAL REFORMS 

Over the past two decades we lui\e witnessed a parade of organiza- 
tion df vclourncnt, personnel, .nid Libor iclations piograms that piom- 
ised to revitalize organizations: 

Job vnruhmtnt would piovide more varied and challenging content 
in the work. 

Partui(Mitive decision-making would enable the informadon, jiidg- 
mcnts, and concerns of subordinates to influence the decisions that 
affect them. 

Management by objectives would enable subordinates to under- 
stand and shape the objectives towaid which they stiive and against 
which tliey aie evaluated. 

ScnsiUvily training or encoiintcr groups would enable people to re- 
late to each other as human beings with feelings and psyeliological 
needs. 

VwdutlivUy bargaining would revise work rules and increase man- 
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agemem's flexibility, uitii a quid pro quo \vhcrcby the union ensures 
that Avorkers share in the fruits uf tiie icsuitiug productivity increases. 

Each of the proceeding programs by itself is an inadequate reform 
of the workplace and has typically failed in its more limited objec- 
tives Each approach is oid> a partial remedy; therefore, the organiza- 
tional system soon returns to an earlier equilibrium. 

The lesson we must learn in the area of work reform is similar to 
one we have I'^arned in another area of national concern— the social 
services. It is now recognized that a health program, a welfare program, 
a housing program, or an employment program alone is unable to 
make a lasting impact on the urban poor syndrome. Puor health, un- 
employment, and other interdependent aspects of poverty must be 
attacked in a coordinated or sysiemic way. 

So it is with meaningful reform of the workplace: we must think 
**systemically" when approaching the problem. 

Comprehensive Reform 

Systemic redesign of work systems involves the way tasks are 
packaged into jobs, the way woikcrs relate to each other, the way per- 
formance is measured and rewards are made available, the way posi- 
tions of authority and status symbols are structured, the way career 
paths are conceived Moreover, because tiiese types of changes in woik 
organizations imply new employee skills and different organizational 
cultures, transitional programs must be established. 

Before describing these features in some detail, let me provide some 
additional background regarding the sample on which my analysis is 
based. As I mentioned eailier, it includes twelve experiments in eleven 
different companies. 

The United States Companies — An early innovator, Non Linear 
Systems, Inc., instituted changes in the early i<j6us affecting the entire 
workforce of this small insiiument firm. It is one of a few iii the sample 
tliat explicitly abandoned the experiment and returned to conven- 
tional organization, 

Donnelly Mirrors, Inc., is another early innovator that introduced 
incremental changes throughout the 1960s. 

An experiment at Corning Chios was initiated in an assembly plant 
in Medficld, Massachusetts, in 19G5. In the fourth United States firm. 
General Foods Corporation, detailed planning fur change began in 
lijG^: the experiment was initiated in a new pet food plant in Topeka, 
Kansas, in January, 1971. 
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The Canadian Cornpanics-^TUcsc arc Mean (aluminum) and Ad- 
vanced Dc\iccs Ceutci, a division of Noilhcrn Elcctiic Company (sub- 
sequently rcucuncd Microsystems International, Ltd, In 19G4, a group 
o£ Alcan man«tgers conccntiatcd their innovative efforts on one of the 
fabrication plants in the works at Kingston, Ontario, At about the 
same tune, Nuitlicrn Electric was designing a radically different organ- 
ization for a new facility whicli was occupied in January, 19G6. 

The European Companies— These form the remainder of the sam- 
ple. Shell U.K. introduced change in several locations in the mid- 
jyGtis, including two of the plants in this sample — an established wax 
plant in njGG and a new refuicry at Teesport which came on stream in 
1968. 

Three projects were carried out in different industries under the 
Industrial Dcmucracv Project, an action research program sponsored 
jointly by the Xur\vegian Federation of Employers and the Trades 
Union Council of Norway, Social scientists associated with the Work 
Research Institutes in Oslo also participated. The projects involved a 
depaitmeut foi aj>:>enibling electrical panels at the Nobo-Hommehik 
firm in Troudheim, a feitilizer plant at Norsk Hydro in Porsgrunn, 
and a depaitmeut in the Hunsfos pulp and paper mill near Kvistian- 
sand. All three experiments were initiated in the mid-1960s, 

A Swedish experiment in the truck assembly plant in Volvo is the 
final entry in the sample. This effort began in 1969, 

All of the experimental units were manufacturing plants in the 
private sector. The manufacturing processes were continuous in 
slightly moie than a thiid of the sample, assembly in another third; the 
rest were mixed, including batch processing. 

More than half of the experimental units (plants or departments) 
employed between 100 and 500 employees, the other imits had fewer 
tluui loo employees. Their locations were about evenly divided be- 
tween urban and rural small towns. More than half were unionized, 
but none of the plants in the United States sample involved unions. 

Although all reports covered more than two years of operating ex- 
perience, the actual periods varied from two years to over a decade, A 
tliird of the sample covered two or three years, a third involved periods 
from four to seven years, and the rest were eight or more years. In 
total they represented about 70 years of experience. 

Finally, although each unit in die sample has a unique identity, as 
well as many diffeientiating characteristics, all units nevertheless have 
many featuieo in common, not the least of which is the commitment 
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to coin|jidiciiM\c umkplacc icforni. In the rcmdiiuicr of this section, I 
shall discuss these fcatiiies uikIci three heatliiii^s. (1) primal y featuies, 
(2) secondary features, and (3) tertiary features, 

PRIMARY features: DIVISION OF LABOR 

Cential to all of the uigani/ation inno\ations considered here is the 
division of labor. In this regard, tlnce design tendencies can he ob- 
ser\ed. uoik teams, whole tasks, and flexible assignment patterns. Let 
us examine each in turn. 

Self Managing Work Teams — These de-emphasize the idea of one* 
man/one job in fa\oi of gionps that take collective responsibility for 
performing a set of tasks, as well as for some self management. 

The size of the team depentls upon the nature of technological and 
and social requiiemcnts. For example, many of the prcassembly teams 
in Volvo were comprised of tliree to six workers. Typically, however, 
the teams contain from seven to fifteen operators, a size range large 
enough to include a natural set of interdependent tasks, yet small 
enough to '* w face-to-face meetings for decision-making and coor- 
dination. 

The reliance upon groups in these experiments is based partly on 
the belief in ihc power of face-to-face contact. This provides group 
members with social satisfaction and individual identification and 
develops goals, norms, and other capacuies for self management. 
Groups are also consistent with the idea of whole tasks and flexibility. 

Whole Tasks — According to this concept, work that has been frac- 
tionated into simple operations is organized into more meaningful 
wholes that require more operator knowledge and skill. This may 
mean, for example, diat the individual worker assembles whole units 
rather than meiely adding one small part to the unit as it moves 
quickly through a work station. In continuous process departments, it 
could involve comprehension of and attenuon to a major segment of 
the process. 

More significantly, tasks are made ''whole*' by incorporating func- 
tions that pievaoubly weie performed by other service or control units. 
In every experiment die woik teams took on substantially more inspec- 
tion and quality control testing for their own woik, often eliminating 
separate inspection departments or positions. The large majority of 
cases allowed opciators to perform increasingly more of the m*dnic- 
nance on their own equipment. In batch processing departments, such 
as those in one pLmt in Alcan, operators set up their own machines. 
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Custodial work— housekeeping the teams' own work area— is fre- 
quently induLlcd, us|jcilall> wliuie contamination of products is a 
critical problem. 

In all cases, upciatois' wuik was desij^ed to include planning as well 
as iiiipluniuntation, althiui^h the amount of planning responsibility 
vaiicd uiduly. Scheduling of piuduct luns and plant shutdowns for 
niauucnaiice aie examples of planning activities picviuusly pei formed 
by supenisurs or stafl specialists that were assumed by work teams* 

In ihe Nubu as^cuibl) dcpaitiiicnt biief plaimiug rcpoi ting meeungs 
invohing all 30 ciaplu)ees were held each niuiniug. Rotating coordi- 
natuis tuuk special icsponsibility for planning. Before the experiment, 
the plannuig cunLein^ ui wuikeis were limited to their own individual 
activity on a daily basis. Aftei six months, the workers' planning now 
clfettively embiated the total gioup uf 30 persons and covered a one- 
week time span. A year latei, tlie plaiming was still on the group level 
but covered foui weck^. After tluee years, woiker planning had pro* 
gres>ed tu the puml whcie it cmbiaccd five groups (tlie oiiginal experi- 
nicutal liuit plus fuui utheis now brought into the system) and covered 
a thiee-nionth time span. 

Members ul team^ often have additional enriching responsibilities. 
For example, die Volvo project included woikers on consultation 
teams. Team membeis in the General Food, Alcan, Shell, and other 
expenmental units served in roles noimally reserved for staff person- 
nel or 6upcrviiois. These involved heading the plant safety committee, 
dealing widi oiUside vendors, exchanging documentation with ship 
olTicers, and traveling to investigate oi troubleshoot a customer's prob- 
lem. 

Whole tasks arc consistent with various social psychological ideas. 
For example, by iniegiatmg suppoit functions into line groups, one 
eliminates many of die interfaces which tend to create inteigroup 
fiiciion. Also, the gi eater challenge in the resulting work is both mo- 
tivating and confirming of self-worth. 

flcxthiltty in Work /J^^ignmen/^— Flexibility is manifested in a vari- 
ety of ways, (a) leiupoiary leassignmcnt from one position to aiiodier 
to cover for absences, {h) temporary rcdi.ision of woik in order to han- 
dle a eliister of tasks at different manning levels, (c) progressive move- 
ment from one set of tasks to die next in order to master an increas- 
ingly larger segment of all work in a team and then in the larger 
expenmental umt, (d; systematic rotation through a set of positions. 

Flexibility has die obvious advantage of allowing elective use of 
available maiipowei, and it promotes individual skill development. 
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Tlic mutual IccUiiiui; helps uinfoicc coordination and tcamuidc plan- 
ning actixitics. And the uoik team can usually decide how its nieni- 
bcis rotate through or learn a larger set of tasks. 

Thus, the above three design tendencies constitute an internally 
consistent scheme foi the division of labor. Teams make it possible to 
put togcthci whole tasks. Identincation with the team's "whole task" 
provides a rationale for learning all of the interrelated jobs. The (lex- 
ibilit) options, in tuin, piovide an innuediate decision function for 
cohesive, self njanaging teams. Moieover, the peisonncl nmvement is 
more Kkel) to pioduce psychological gains (e.g., vaiiet), learning) that 
outweigh the costs (e.g., untertaintv) when it is self-managed by a 
group rather than controlled by a separate authoiity. 

SECONDARY FEATURES 

The effectiveness of a division of labor with the above features de- 
pends upon the natuie of the supeivision and the de^I^n of the infor- 
mation and rewaid systems. The foinier should piovide gicatei au- 
tonomy and enhance a woikefs self-esteem and commitment to the 
Avoik system. The latter should provide woikers with the necessary 
tools to eiFcctivcly assume greater responsibdity and the appropriate 
rewards to acliieve equity. 

Sn/>«rraizon— Self managing of teams requires that supervisors dele- 
gate many of dieir traditional functions of motivating, planning, and 
contt oiling. Foi example, in the pet food plant, the scope of decision- 
making delegated to the uoik team included, (a) coping with manu- 
factuiing problems that occur within or between the teams' areas, (b) 
tempotatily ledistributing tasks to cover absentees, (c) selecting mem- 
bers for plant wide task forces, (d) scieening and selecting employees 
to leplacc departing opeialois, (c) counseling operators who did not 
meet team standards. 

To eiFcctivcly delegate such functions, supc! visors must attend more 
to facilitating tlx; processes and development of gioups, longer-range 
planning, and external lelaiions of die imit foi which they aie respon- 
sible. Sometimes they may do woik previously done by their supeiiors 
or by stall units. 

These changes imply basic shifts in the distribution of influence 
and expertise alcove the opeiatoi level. In the cases Svudied, the par- 
ticipative pattern of supervision was facilitated in two ways: 

First, at least half of the cases involved significant trimmiuq of 
supeivision and staff. For example, several expei intents omitted die 
first Hue foieinan and woik gioups reported diiecdy to a general foie- 
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mail. In one laii^c uoiks wliitli iiichulcd an cX|jLiiiiiciital \Am\U tlic 
levels o[ supcr\i>ion were rccliuccl fioni se\ci: lo four. 

Sctond, iii\aiiabl) Mi|jcr\ij>urj> ucic ti allied aiul coached to become 
moie paiticipative. Moi>t managenienls iciJoilcd caicer casualties 
aiiiung the siipci \isois uho ueic e.\jjctted to change— some could \)yo- 
\idc tliis t)ije of leadeishijj edectivcl), hut otheis could not and lost 
their supcrvisoi y positions or were transferred. 

Information System — While factory workers may he capable of as- 
siiiiiing f.ir niotc tlciision making autlioiit), the) do not automatically 
lM\e cither the analytical tools nccessaiy to pl.ui and control or the 
economic informauon needed to decide on the matters which fall 
within their enlarged spiiere of influence. 

Thus, the inoie sophistic. Ucd opeiatioiis studied provided employees 
with economic and tcchiiic.ii luforiiKUion typically ^i\en only to higher 
le\els of siiper\ ision. in soine cases, innovators discovered the neces- 
sity for new ineasuiemeiU piocedurcs and operating feedback loops. 
"J he point is ilhi.sirated by the following conclusion leached during 
the design stage o( the Ilunsfos chemical pulp experiment: 

Firstly, considering tlie qualitative aspect of pulp production, wc found 
that, anjoug ihc ouiiJUi cuieria most relevant to process conirol, only de- 
gree of iligcj>iion, bngluness aiul tearing itrengd) were measured system- 
aucally l>y the laboi.Uory technicians. Clcanlinci^s was juiiged subjeciivcly 
hum special te^i iheci^ but f.iciors such ai jiitch and homogeneity were too 
e\pcnj>i\c or ditTituIt for regular measuring. While there were no measure- 
ments on the tjualiiy of die inpiit chips, information about pll value and 
percentage uf sulphur ilioxiile in the acid were rarely based on statistical 
calculauuhs, Bccauae of ihe great variances obscived in some of the quality 
measuienients of milividual batches, it was difficult lo reveal long term 
trends in tl»e pioccss coiiuoL The lack of feedback ou this level reduced 
possibilities for continuous learning anil conuol (Eiigiesiad). 

Ihose who weic lestructuring Uic woik in this pulp unit proceeded 
to cl.uify and define measuieineiits of the quality and quantity of in- 
connng and outgoing inalciials as well as quality contiol limits for 
each peilormancc cuteiioii. Gradually the inejsuienicnts were insti- 
tuted. 

Ihe cxpciimentors used two general methods for exchanging cur- 
rent infoimatioii: (i> le^uhir nieetings of operating teams or their 
lepreseiU.UivcN supci vision, and soiiictiines ciigineeiing personnel; 
and an "iiifoiniation center" that ported all information about the 
Stale of the system. 

Space factuis also played an impoitaiit role, Woik team meetings 
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aiul lui^cr .ib.>cinblu s uquiu ^p.uc c*m accommotl.Uc the lii^ht 

muiibcr of people aiuI is fiLx of nuisc ami oihci inlei fciciu cs. The 
design of ihc Xorthcni LlcLtiic ^a\c .spLxial allciuiuii iu ihis 

aspect, piobahl) !jLLaui)L it fueused Iica\ily on piofcM)iunal anil nian- 
agciial peiHHUicl and a lai^e \aiict> of LoninmniLation patterns was 
envisioned. 



Rezvard Sy\tem~Thc greatest diveisiiy among the innovative sys- 
tems studied was in tlie na luie of the compenMliun system. 

All of these systems in\ul\cd an in ci case in woiker duties and re- 
sponsibilities. The uoikei used niure of his faculties and acLcplcd 
nioie icspunsibllit) foi iht. pci fun nance uf some unit of the 01 gaui na- 
tion. In such a situation, what is the quid piu quo for hi.s extia nuest- 
incnt? He is lew aided inti iiisiLally ihiou^^h satisfaction from the \voik 
itself and the piide associated with higher status. lie is also rcwaidcd 
extiinsi< ally — eg., through increased pay and ecunoniic sccuiity. This 
subsection is primal ily cunceined with the latter. Theie are four im- 
portant aspects of extrinsic rewards: 

/. The form of payment. Most pay schemes in the systems stuilied 
in\ol\ed a mu\e hum hourly wages to salaiy and m.ule pay tieatment 
for plant wuikeis parallel to that pie\iously affuided cleiicals, profes- 
sionals, and othei nonexempt office woikers. Among othei effcvis, this 
mo\e tended to assure stable earnings over longer peiiods of time. 

2. The asMirarite uf emf/loymcnt. Because employment insccuiity 
on undermine worker efiiciency and commitment, many manage- 
ments took steps to assure woikers they would not be laid off for lack 
of work. 

J. The levels of individual compensation. IIow these are determined 
is a critical issue. The following plan was employed in two of the ex- 
pciimcnts— the General Foods pet food and Noisk feuili/er plants — 
where employees manned a continuous processing technology. 

Indi\iihial pay inn eases were geaicd to an employee mastering an 
inci easing proportion of jobs, fust in the team and then in the total 
plant. Increases also could be obtained on the basis of technical skill — 
e.g., clectiic maintenance in the Geiieial Foods plant -01 incieascd the- 
outical knowledge — e.g., chemistiy or measurement technique in the 
Noisk plant. Team membeis weie, in effect, paid for learning nioie 
and moie aspects of the total manufacturing system. Further, because 
theie^weie no limits on the number of opeiatois who could qualify for 
higher pay brackets, employees weie encouraged to leach each other. 

This plan, of couise, contiasts with the traditional wage schemes 
which featuie laigc numbers of diffeieiitiatcd jobs and numerous job 
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Ll.iNNifu.iCioiis. with pay iiuir.iMs ImsoI on pioi^css up (lie job lilcr- 
aiiln. Wlio, ilicii. iktults wIk ti an unpluvn' has tjiialifiai foi a lii*j;licr 
pa> I>!atkcl? Ill llic Gt'iiLial I<hkIs |jiaiii, llitsc ilccisiuns \,<iic luailc 
ijy llic riisi-liiic Mi|Ki\Uui, usiialK aftci toiibiiliaiiun \\\ih icani !uan- 
Ikis. Ill ilic Nuibk uiiii, ilic gLiiLial fui email aiul shup biLWdul inaJc 
joitu jii(li;iiiciii.s. 

On lilt uiic liaiul, iliis form of pav pio^L^'rtsbion in llic abseiuc of a 
]o\> liicuiicli) icinfoucs ihc pcLsuiuic:! ilc\cIo|>inLni icc|iiiicJ l>y a 
fltxiblc illvi.sii>n uf laboi. li aLo |>iu\icK's an iiutnu\c fui uiie of llic 
lUuiL meaningful fuiins of iiilc:i|>Li.s<Jii.ii tuupLiailuii, iiaiiicl), tcaLliing 
aiui Icarninu^. 

On ihc ulljcr liaiub ihc plan is not easy to ailniinistcr. Tlic cvalna- 
ti\c iiiipllLaiii>iLs of a^utulin^ cIKKilhi laits of pa\ tan sili .siioiig ciiio- 
lit>iis in pcopit uliu -so lIohIv \\k\i each olbci. Aic ilic: jncIgiiiLnts 
abtiut ju\) masiciv a{>piopnaic? Doci) c\ci\onc: lia\c an tqnal oppor- 
iniiil) to Icain oilier jobs? Do jnc!>;c:s depart fioiii job mastery and 
tiilai ApLcifiLiI Ltiuiia aiul iiiLluilc addiliuiial Lonsitleialioiis in mak- 
iiig "promoiions"? Siicli (picsiious iiatiirnlly arise. 

Anoilici tonsL'ipicMtc oi ttiis plan can l>c a rapid rate of pay in- 
cieasLS, rcl.iti\c lo laics of progiessiun in LoiiVLniioiial uoik systcnis. 
In the Gciicial l oods plain, foi eNainplc, many employees weie able 
(o leal 11 Ileal I) all of ihe opeiatitms in the plant in iwu and a half 
yc.iis. riie) pio*;iesscd fioiii stalling rate to iieai tup rate in that time 
pciioil — theieby eaining a \lI) substantial pay iiiciease. While the 
olj\ions effect of .such lapttl f>ioj(ics:>ioii i.s an iiitieasc In the overall 
lt\cl of woikci coiiij^ciisatioii, many eiii|>loyees in the Gerieial Foods 
plain still did not peuci\e ihe plan as an adequate cjuid pio quo for 
the lc\cl of iiivoKcmciit and conii ibulioiis the) wm, making. In niid- 
U|7;^, ihey weie exploiing gi<JU[j bonus schemes as vehicles for addi- 
tional awards. 

In ihc Coining plant, mana,i»cniciit's response lo the "escalating cli- 
mate of woik iii\ol\ciiieiit" ua:> lo change *'to\vaid a pay piotcss more 
clcaily based on iiieiil (nichuling appiaisals foi houil) and weekly 
saktiiCil clcncal and technical eniploVLCs as well as foi maiiagciial and 
piv»L%Monal pcisonncl>' (Beei and Iluse). I do not kiuw vvheiliei this 
schiinc lesulled in ^ubslallllalK highci a\eiage compensation levels or 
incul) a disiiibuiioii of pay iiioie closely linked to dilfcicntial per- 
formance. 

The lend of overall cornljcnsation. This probably becomes the 
nuisi .significant i^>>ue o\ei ilic long Iciiik (I ciPjJ» isi/e "over the long 
tcim" foi icaioio to be ticalcd lalei.) The quid pro quo involving 
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liiglicr coni])ciis«itioii lc\cls is related to various aspects of the \\o\k 
system itself. ^ 

The simplest relationship is illustrated by Non Linear S) stems. In 
this experiment, uianai^emeut sinij^l) i)ej;j^ed ^\age lates hijjher to 
gcnerall) compensate fur extra worker involvement. But udier rela- 
tionships are luore complex: 

Tunc in lien of pay: ''Compensation'* may have to be taken in 
forms other than luuney. Fur example, ^vage rates for pie assemblers 
and manning tables fur certaiti pie assembly units in the Voho truck 
di^isiun were fixed in the uniun contract, therefoie, employees were 
not able to eain additional compensation, but could cunsunie the 
fiuits of Increased efficiency via tlie lengdi and convenient timing of 
%vork breaks. 

Higher pa '^r- flexibility: Tlie Shell, U.K. experiments were ini- 
tiated uliile productivity b**i^aining between management and die 
union was being conducted. Management was seeking to exchange 
pay increases in leturn for a relaxatiun of restrictive work rules, and 
the types of (lexible wurk patterns in\uhed in the expeiimcnts weie 
radical examples of wlial management was trying to negotiate with 
tlie union. Tlais die experiments not only provided bodi union and 
management with experience 1 elated to the b.irgaining but also were 
conducted in a cuntext in wliicli it was clear diat the innovations would 
involve increased rates. And they eventually did. 

Cost reduction formula. Cumpensation levels were linked to cred- 
ible prumises of future peifurmance in one case. At Donnelly Mitrurs, 
management relatcxl the si/e of the annual increase in base pay to (a) 
Cotlccti\c judgment about die feasible magnitude of cost reductiuns 
ov^r die next year and (b) cullective cummitment to achieve the cust 
reductions that would pay for the increase. This innovative system 
also provided for group bonuses. 

Cost and quality bonuses. Compensation levels were often linked 
to die work systems' acUial rei,ults. In direc Norwegian experiments, 
as witli Donnelly Miiruis, gruup bonuses were a central feature. Two 
of these invuh.ed suinewhat cuiiiplcx formulas incur porating signifi- 
cant factors which workers cuuld Influence. The fertilizer factory bonus 
was based un pruductiuii vn< of acceptable quality, loss of nitrugen, 
total man houis fur pruductiun and service wurkers, and certain utln,r 
Cust f4icturs. The chemical pulp department buiius was paid on cleanli- 
ness, tearing strength, and degree of digestion and brightness. 

The foieguiiig di\ersity in the pruvisicjn for rewards reflects, I be- 
lieve, a lack of consensus amuiig the designers uf die various wurk- 
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it\^uni cxpci iiiitut.s. «Nf»ni\ iii iiui^crs ami ps>cliolu^i.st.s tciul lu play 
ilouii tilt* iihUtLi tjf txtiiiisK uwciuls, Imleed. in the shoit rutt v\iid 
id the foiiu of liighci iii(li\iilii4il Kites oi gx^up ljuuuscs in.i) not 
Ijc ULLCss.ii) t<j lHliI iitVijIvLnicut. Sliuil luu, the iiiuiiibic ic\\«tuLs in- 
\ijl\ul in duni^L, cImIIlu^ls cinil pcisoiKil dc\cl<jpniLnt aic siinkicia. 
In tItL lon^Li itin, hu\\L\ci, a .sense of cqnit) Aiid .siist.iinLiI ciluit by 
rcqniics a sliaitiig of the cxtia finits of piocluciivily. 

TlvRTlARY FEATl^RICS 

Another set of factois that help create appropriate attittulcs and 
skills foi 6y6teniic ieik:>i>;n of woik in\ohe s)inbols of sUilus .nid liust 
and methods' of training and recruitment. 

S\Tnhoh of Status and Ttust — Almost e\cry cxpeiinient had features 
expie^^h dtslgneu to enhauee the st.itus of opei.itots .nid to eoumiuui- 
cate tiiist in their exeirisc of self control. r)pie*dl), theie weie no 
Uu.c ch>eks Mid \\oikeis weic pla^^ed on s*daiy and gi\en the noinial 
privileges of salaried employees. 

Ollici de\iees v\eie employed to miuimi/e status differenti.ds. For 
example, ihe Geneud Food^ pel food plant had .m open paiking lot, 
a single enticUiee for both ofiiee aiu\ pl*nn, and a common tiecor 
tlnoiighout the leeeption aiea, ofHces, loeker rooms, and cafeteria. 

Ttutrun^ and Rt ttuituunt — Tlie inno\ati\e systems studied also 
icipmed gieatei teehnie^d cUid soeicd skills thcUi eon\ention4d systems. 
1 liesc ueie aequlied by a eouibination of foiuud liainiug, on the job 
learning, and recruitment. 

Dining the peiiod when tlie systems were being established, manage- 
nicui pioMded eon:>ideiable amounts of foiuud tKiining. In a few cises, 
Iiu\\e\ei, lougei teim nnuming le\els allowed 15 to 25 percent of eni- 
pluyee time in continuing training activities. 

Whcie the external labor market is favorable, a firm can tailor tlie 
woik foiee to die iimo\ati\c system, in terms of both a capacity for 
developnieut of multiple skills and a receptivity to eoopeiative social 
patieriis. Some eompaiiies in the sample did attempt to iccruit v\oikcrs 
with skills and inteiests tliat were con6isicnt with the \\w system's 
reipmemeiits. In atveial eases, where new faeilities were being manned, 
uianagenient ^eleetcd from an unusually laigc pool and also provided 
applieaius witli infoimation whieli ciieouraged appropriate self selec- 
tion. The Geneial Toods pet food plant screened over 600 people to 
select about 70. And tlic Shell, U.K. rcfmciy had 3000 men apply for 
the ir)G jobs available. A recruiting advertisement for die Norsk ex- 
periment is illustrative of the ads used by General Foods and Shell: 
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necil uorkcu lo take cut of process and maintenance in the new fer- 
tilizer factor) (pioccsb uorkcii>. manitcnantt wojkcib, pi|)cr\ eNtiuuallN in- 
stiumcnt makers). The conipan\ h going to ti) to i!t\ilop neu kiiuK of 
cooperation to the benefit of emplo\eej> as well as the conipms iisilf. 
Therefoie we want to get into contact with employees who arc interested to 

a) learn and develop themselves fnrther through the work 

b) take responsiiyihty 

c) become active inenihers of a work group 

d) participate in the training of others 

e) participate in developing jobs and ways of cooperation which create 
conditions for pei-sonal development through the work. 

It may be ncccssarv to alter many of the usual norms within the organiza- 
tion, such as formal organization and contents of the different jobs. At the 
moment, it is consitlercd probable dial workgroups with optimal com- 
petence within maintenance and process-control will have to be formed 
(Bregard, et al.). 

Although the Norsk innovators decided against getting **an elite 
group of men into the faetoi), but rather to fuul perbuUs with qualifi- 
cations close to the avciage in the company" (Brcgard, et al.), the ad- 
\ertiscmeiu and the screening procedure prouably did produce an 
above avei age gioup, at least in leims of receptivity to the innovation. 

Except foi the foregoing three cases, there \vere relatively few at- 
tempts to preselect a work foice with skills and attitudes especially 
appiopriate fur the innovative system. And at Northern Electiic, where 
the new system subsequently gave way and returned to more conven- 
tional modes, the originators place pait of the blame on their failure 
to give more attention to selecting employees for "fit." 

TOE NEED FOR CO.VStSTENCY 

As indicatetl in the foregoing ciisciission, there is a strong need for 
consistency between primary features and support systems in the wuik 
environment. A change that is intended to embrace the major aspects 
of the work situation may in fact turn out not to be sufficiently cum- 
pichensive. In short, unless all aspects of an organization send similar 
signals, workers will sense the "ambivalence" and become frustrated in 
their attempts to respond to the innovation. The following inconsist- 
encies are illustrative: 

The appropriate leadership m.iy not be ensured. The autonomy and 
self regulatory aspects of work teams must be reinforced by the super- 
visory leadership pattern. This may take time, however, because super- 
visors with authoiitarian pcisonality traits will likely find it difficult to 
meet new role requirements. 
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The iiiforiiKitioii s\sti iii iimy he iiuulcqiutc for the- j;oal setting :iiul 
dcciMun iuakiiii; lolcs ui uuik icaiiix 'rLdiii iiuiubins luust understand 
bnsnicss <iitai.'. 1ki\c lunipctLiuc ui an.dviiud ialnii(ines. and icmvc 
ttsiich infuinniion abunt uthci mntx l lic lailuulc tu make decisions 
without the iLlL\.i!it skills and inlonn.ilion tieateb an inconsistency 
that weakens the ors:ani/atiou. 

ihc reward s>5teni ni.i\ not provide reinforcement for the behavior 
prescribed b\ oiiiei aspects of the inno\ati\c ori;.ini/ation. For example, 
the woik 5>stLni mav recpiire a lot of unnnal assistance among team 
nicndjcis >li leu.ird |>LUonal dc\elopment rather than group per- 
foinhinLC. Another cvimple i^ uhere greater skills and lesponsioilities 
en.ible workers to ineiease prodncti\il> but the reward system does 
not give thein a share of the increased productivity. 

To awmi these and other errors of ineonsistencv in innovative work 
s>steius. tlie piiuMi), scLoudar), and teitiai) features must be mutually 
suppoiti\e. Ihus it is Lrueial' to understand their iuterrelatiouships. 
The laigirt oS ihe iuno\aiion, of course, is euhaneed cpialiiy of work 
iile ior euiplu>ees .md impioved cfTectivcnCis for the organization. 

Introduction of the hinoi*ation 

The impetus for the exfierimeuts took a variety of forms. In over 
half t!ic cases, there was a pliilosojjlni.d coimuitmcnt, albeit often ten- 
tati\c\ to cicMte nujie humane and elfective work systems. In several 
iiisiauces, the cxpcrimcut w.is losteied In a ke> manager's strong in- 
terest in the bchaMoral sciences, in man) cases, persistent, sornctirrres 
clnonrc problerrrs of lurrrover. producti\it>. aird morale pronrpted in- 
no\auorr. Ircnueiril), the impetus came from a cornbinaiion o£ die 
above sources. 

MmiOD 

A gerreral pattern did emerge, however, in the way companies pur- 
sued 'org.uiiAitrorr.il charrge. T>picall>, a luuiled experirruait was con- 
drrcted ur a rrrut of the corpuratiorr. The CNpciinrent was coirceived 
as a prlot project from which the larger otgarri/ation could Icarrr. (Two 
cxarpiuurs to this pattern were the rclaii\cl> snrall, owner managed 
firrrrs — i^' jii Linear Systerrrs arrd Dorrnelly Mirrors.) 

At Aharr arrd Vol\o the expcrirrrerrts were iirtroihrced into particrdar 
nuns of a I rge existnrg coirrplcx. Suijsccpicirt charrges were irrsiituted 
iiurc-areutaih o\er man) >cars. Sinrilarly, one project at Shell, U.K. 
involved an established uirit. 
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Just .IS ufitii, luuMvii, luw KMUcpiN WQXQ iiuroiliical as part of a 
new tinii at a iicu mil. in ptiint .uc ilic G lining iuMinuicnt 

piani. ifie Giiuial I\hu!> pet fiuul pi nt, uni' of tlic Ni»i>k })I.nn.s, and 
I lie Shell ufuun. A ^Ii^Iu v.ui.uidn on ilu> [Mttcin uiccnicil at ilic 
NoMliern F.Uctiic picijm. wKiit the iiiiioihu tuMi of the inno\aii\c 
s\Mtni UHUcidciI with a nio\c fioin Monti ..il to Ott.i\Na .nul a tluiiLHiig 
of th.c work force. 

I>cfore ih">ciivNini^ ihe c.irK rebuhs of tlie.sc j*ilt)t pioi;iains, I should 
note tliat a niniihcr of cuiuhiujiis .uc eb[>e(i.iii\ f.i\oi.ilik- to tlieii siic- 
tc%sfnl iuipk iiieiitatioii. Wa^kkI on the t.ise ^l4ulic^. ! h.i\e bol.itcd ^e\cu 
eoiuli'iu»ii% wliieli secni cspctiallv important. Thc^c aic Hstcil niinic- 
diatcly below: 

Sei'en Conditions Favorahle to Pilot Projett Itnplcmcntation 

1. T\piL.ilI\. Mii.ill ;ui\iis pnnitic .1 coniiiiuuiu cuiiicxc .iiul .1 uork force 
thai is nunc aiiienahl* lu ihc iiuiuvacioii. Half uf ihc cxpci in.\:ius were 
impletiieiiicd I'li tin's lypc locniion. 

2. Siiialler ut^ik f(/rLL> make nuh\idual rccugiiiiiuii and idciiuTicaiion 
casiLr. WaM id die inici.d eNpLriiiiciiU invuKed feucr diaii uiic liuiulicd 
ciiij>lo\ecs. 

3. It i> ea2>icr to th.tii,^e empKivees' deepU iiigr.iiiitd expeeiacioiis ahoiit 
work ai*il iii.ni.ig<.iiiLfn in a iicu plant eidiuie. Ahuiit h.itf of die cxperi* 
men IS were in .sit iiai ions of subsi:uiiinl "neu'iicss." 

4. Cco;;iap!iiL SLpaiaiion of il.t cxpciiiiieni.il unit from oilier pans of tlie 
nriu faciliuucN dtc iKbiKjpuiLin of .1 ninijnc pl.ini cidinrc. Adv.nu.i^i-nus 
gci'i; apliic scpaiaiitjii appeared 10 he .1 faciur for tlie pet food plant, 
ilic rch'iicrv. .nid die .isM-inhly plants of Nobo and Coriiinjj. 

5. 'Ilie II5C uf iMiuulc cuiiMdi.oii^ .IS lIlidj^c a^ciiis provufc-^ ohjeciivity and 
kiiuu Iiow tlie expLriiiitia.s. The iii.ijurii\ of the fnnis ha»l a p.uiern 
of (iM{i<r out.%idL con^uIu(.ioll ill oi.t;aiii/.iiiijn ik ^e^Jplllelll, knew how 
10 use tin's lypc of a ssisi an le. .11 id were noi suhjeci n) criticism. 

6. The long U.ul tiinc> dut arc inipliLit in .startups dWiW !.iiji;e Idocks of 
time for I Mining and acciihnfaiion. This ua.s a Mgiiificaiit factor in 
several c.ises. 

7. Where thcie is no nniuii. ur uherc uniiin nian.igcnient relaiions .ire 
positive, ii is ninth caMcr lu iiiiunhuc die i}pc of iM>ik .s)Mcnis siiidied. 
The itniiMii/itl ^vcn pl.uiiv li.ul pu!yiiit.c inu'oiMn.ina^eiiiem rel.icioiis 
\slic-ii die cNpuinuin u.is iiiukri.ikcn. Here, die paiiies lypicall) .igiced 
to a "Multcred" eNperinKni. in uliiili ihc iiorin.d cunir.ict punisit^ns 
and pi.icnies u(rc uLinkI f«ir a liiiiiicd linn. puiml. .iiid the ({iaii<;es 
UtntUl iiui NIC pKicdiias U,\ other iiitii> .uid thai iIk expeiiiiieiiial unit 
would iciiirii 10 its larlicr p.utcrn in .ilnuice of iniiiii.il consent. 
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EARLY RESULTS 

B) ilc^i>;ii ilic sample iiichulcd oiilv cxpLriniciits which \iclclcil at 
Ic*ij>t iiiilialK |juMii\L ilmiIu, In ihii> ^cLiioii, I j>h»ill rc\iLW ihc l>pcb of 
i Lsulid claimed foi ihcbL cxpcriiuciU:>, l\lu lhuui;h, uilh one cXLcption, 
I (.aiiiiot \ouLh for the \4ihillty of the cLtinis iiuuk h) the pai itLtpaiUs 
or rcbcaichcis. The cxccplioii ib the General FooiU pet food pLiiit 
where 1 was closely involved as a consultant. 

Two caMb — lloUo and CeiiLral Fooilb — illustrate a middle ground 
between the more moilest and more cunbitioub elcauib o( earl) results: 

1. After one year, a foUow-up i>tnd> at Nobo showed that (a) the 
group j>\5tem had been transfcrreil from the original group of 30 to 
four adilltioiial groups totaling o\er luo employees; (b; productivity 
Went up peieent, ^e> (pialil) eontrol and other ser\iee acti\itiei> wcie 
satisfaetorily deecntralized to the groups, (d) the time peri>pecti\e of 
workers increased from three hours to three months; and (e) only a 
small iuiiiuiit> preferied the olil system to the new group system, where 
re^pouileiits were rcferreil speeifieally to \ariation in work role, job 
learning, pai tieipation in decisions, relations with woik mates, rela- 
tions to company, and breadth of responsibility. 

2. The pet food plant had a manning lc\cl of fewer than 70 people, 
rather than the 110 estimate based on industrial cngineciing stand- 
ards. This difference resulted horn the team concept and the inte- 
gration of support acti\ities into team responsibilities. Further, after 
iS inontlis, the new plant's fixed o\crheail rare was 33 percent lower 
thait in the old plant. Reductions in variable manufacturing costs 
^c.g., ijj percent fewer quality rejects and an absenteeism late 9 pel cent 
below^ the industry norm; resulted in aimual savings of $Goo.uoo. The 
safety iccoid was one of the best in the company and the tui never was 
far below average. While new ecpiipuicnt was responsible for some of 
tliese results, mole than one half of them ilcii\Cil fioin the inno\ati\e 
human oij;ani/ation. Operators, team leaders, and managers alike had 
become more involved in iheir woik and also had dcri\ed high satis- 
faction from it. For example, when asked what work was like in the 
plant and how it differed from other places tlicy hail woiked, employ- 
ees typically rejilied: *'I ne\er gel boied/' "I can make my own deci- 
sions." IVopIe wdl help you, e\en the opeiatioiis manager will pitch in 
to help >oU clean up a mess — he doesn't act like he is better than )ou 
ure»." 

OjialUy of Work Life — All experiments reported early improvc- 
niiiils m the (piality of woik life, although the dcgicc of positive cm- 
plo)ee responses in the early period was ipiite varied, as were die pat- 
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terns of these lesponscs o\ii .siibsc(|uent lime i criods. Individuals dif- 
fer 111 their preferences foi \duu\ vu^us loutini/ation and stability of 
job related duties. These dillercnces ha\e been found in survey studies 
and have been reported in some of tiic iiniuvations reviewed here. 

One administrator in the Noithcin Elettiic Company tried to sum- 
marise the diiricnlties inhciciu in implemendng the new approach: 

A lot of people felt it would be automatic, just by changing the structure. 
1 hv u-fiikufss was the assumptiiin diat peuple would be highly motivated 
m this kind of environment and they're not. There's a threshold value of 
pfrv>nal matunty or outlook, and below it people are more effective in a 
hu-nuchical. not an open system. The . . . system doesn't take into con- 
SKlcntion the differences in basic behavior of people. Some will accept the 
frealoiu and thrive in team orgauiz^itions. But others are just not respon- 
sible or self disciplined enough to make this work. These differences are 
not divided according to discipline or education. It's a function of per- 
souahty and it's in .il! areas. I'd say that tliere are about 25% who truly 
ropond properly in the participative sense. The other 75% don't (Gabarro 
and Lorsch). ^ 

These individnal differences raise the question: How many persons 
do gain significantly from the changes involved in the innovative or- 
ganization? The answer obviously \aries from one group of employees 
to the next and therefore must be assessed on a case-by-case basis. 

For example, in sharp contrast to the above Northern Electric esti- 
mate of a 23 percent positive response, I judge that appro.ximately 80 
percent of the General Foods workers experienced relatively large 
gains in the quality of their woiking life relative to Uieir work his- 
tories. The balance of the experinicius in the sample would fall some- 
where between the Northern Electric and General Foods statistics dur- 
ing their initial periods. 

Organizational Performance— E:iT\y gains in organizational per- 
forinnnce were almost nnifoimly reported. For example: 

!- Higher production efficiencies were reported in at least six cases; 
these were derived from less wastage of materials, less down-time, or 
more efficient methods. 

2. Quality improvenieius were significant in five cases. 

3. A reduction in overhead was common — for example, dtie to a 
leaner supervisory and stall structure and less papenvork. 

I In several cases, the mo.e rapid development of skills produced 
proinotables at a more rapid rate, increasing the number of operators 
who were promoted to foremen outside their assignetl department. 

5. Turnover and abseiuee rates were nsually reduced. 
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An exccipt fiDin .i upon on tlic Shell. U.K. wax Jcp.uimcni helps 
to ilhisti.itc the iiitLiilLpUiiltiuc of uoikci satiNt.ictloii ami oit;.ini/.i- 
ttoiial pel loiiii.iiiLC uhtu the iiiiio\ati\c woik 5)5tciu is applied to con- 
tinuous processing technology: 

7'!ic finishing unit capacit) ua^ iiicnayil hy o\cr tlie lyG^ figure again 
piiiuaiil> iluL tu tccIiUKal iiupruvciiicuu -m^iuc ui wliich ucrc Migt^cstcil at 
tlie De[)artment Meetings. 

• . . tliC uiulci standing and knouKilgc uhicli the operators li.id of the 
c!laIl^^ci^ mavic plaxcd an important part ui luaxiiniziiig tlic gains mailc pos- 
sible by I lie changes. 

The nimt inipurtant increase in output uas in the second and third uniis. 

• • . Iniporiant because, this i:> the liiuiting 5cetiun of the plant and output 
v»\is InereaMil iu<»'^f', — hut must iiiipoUant because it is laigel) manually 
controllcil. Thi!> part of the plain is cxtrcniel) deuianiling bee<uise it has 
sixteen opeiating \ariablcs which ninat be chisel) controlled. Of course 
cuiitrtil.s tlieIn^eKe^ are iustruniciUcil but the interaction of the contioh 
cannot be bciause of the uauuc of the process. To optimize such a process 
rcipiiied knouUili»L of the uperatiuu, manual skdl and constant attention 
to the jtib. .Xs the output increases so ilues the ilcniaiul for attention lo de- 
tail uuh the need fur fretpiciu miinitc ailjustuicnts to the plant. This is 
tite Upe ui job uhiih can uul) be Sitece6.->fu]I) aLconiijIishcd by highl) moti- 
\atcil operators — Atnl tiie output increase uulieatcd is a measure of the 
suiii^s achie\ed. There is no doubt that pio\ision of laboiatory testing 
facilities on the plaiu hclpcil moti\ation ^bciause the operators ucre able 
to get immciliate fccilbaik oil the resuli.s (uliieh) is 5.uisf)ing ps)chologi- 
calh. This poiiit uas niaile to me niaiiv limes b\ ihc ujicrators eouccrned — 
bui tlte\ hit they kne\^ how uell tliey ueie iloiug. anil this emouragal 
tl cm ti> go on. 'I he whole luiit ap[>earcil to be under their control — and 
tliat is jtist what we were aiming for (liuiden), 

rroblcnis of Survival and Growth 

Thtis far, we ha\c been c.xploiing initial dcsic^n ftMinrcs, intro- 
duction of the iiHU>\aliijn. ami (urh results. What has h.ippcned o\cr 
a li^ngu tinu frame? As I {jointcil out eailici most of tlusc e.xpciiuunts 
Were pih^t piojcit.s in paitimlai tinils of laigcr organizations. Orig- 
inators of a piojcel cNpcel that if it is iin'tialK .siutessful, the innov.i- 
tiiiii will loiuiiuie to cm^Uc tiiwaril il.s oiiginal iileals, anil l)C ennihitcd 
ciscwheic. Thus we distiugnisli ihue .ispicls of the ilc\elopinenl of 
oi.i;.ini/ational iinio\alions. (i^ oiigination, (n) continuation, .nid (3) 
dilfnsion. 

Tile laliouatc for continued \iabilit) and c\oliuion is dial the orig- 
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iiul change uill a jWaui culluitj with the values which under- 

lie the innovative orgaui/aliuu. ruithci, it is expected that the results 
will reinforce both the participants' iuvohcuieut and their superiors' 
support. 

Diffusion is projected bccaiise it is assumed that an organization 
pattern uhich woiks bettei than its picdcccsbor will be rcconHiicnded 
b\ supeiiors and emulated b\ pceis. In practice these two projected 
tendencies of continuation and dilluiiun aie uftcn complicated or nulli- 
fied b) a host of other d>naniiu>. Although I have not completed the 
piocess of establishing measures of whetlier, and to what extent, tlic 
innovations in m> sample have rev ei ted to more traditional patterns 
after an initial period uf successful change, the evidence permits some 
rough sunnnary observ ations. 

At least three plants have returned to conventional patterns. Seri- 
ous efforts are being made to levive one of these. Many others have 
regressed somewhat .ifter a fev\ )ears of successfid evolution toward the 
ideals luuiei lying the innovation. The work situations still remain, 
however, signifitantly unconventional. Scveial other innovative plants, 
as of this writing, are still successful and evolving in the direction that 
they were laimched. 

What has tended to undermine those innovations which have ter- 
minated or regressed? In the cases of continued success, what f.ictors 
and dynamics, if an), have thicatened the system? What can be done 
to minimize these threats? 

LACK OF lUERARCIIICAL SUPPORT 

In many of the cases studied, a higher official had in effect **held an 
umbrella over the experimental unit," piotecting it from premature 
evaluation and absorbing some of the risks involved in the venture. 
When the higher executive was replaced by one who w<is not sympa- 
thetic, the personnel in the unit felt increased career risks. 

In some cases, innovation raised expectations of employees, who 
were subsequently disappointed because management failed to follow 
through. The Norsk case is iflustrative: 

The Noisk experiment after four years revealed mixed results. Pro- 
ductivity had gradually increased and down time was cut by more than 
half. Worker satisfaction was still relatively high. The majority of 
workers had mastered all blue-collar skills !n the factory. Yet, despite 
the increase in worker couipetcuee, management had been unwilling 
to reduce supervision and materially iueiease the workers' influence ni 
critic.d decisions. Acco ding to Guluwson, the failure to delegate more 
supervisory tasks to workers, together with a decline in the incentive of 
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Icaining new opciator tnsts (as m»iDtcr) Ic\cls climbed), had made 
monotony a problem once again. Gulowsoii eoncluded: 

Tlie expcrinitiit has demonstrated tlie Loni>ei\atism of Luge organizations. 
To the cxitiit t!iat the exptriniental are«i Uas been dependent upon th.»ii^cs 
in ilic cn\uouiittut, tlicse change* have oiiU ••cKIoni btcii niadt. lu tciiiii 
of total ANMcni bthaviur, the en\iioniucnt \ui^ foitcd the expainiental s>s- 
tem alnioit back to where it started. 

Thus, to promote the viability of the innovation, higher manage- 
ment must sustain philosophical suppoit over a ti umber of years and 
must bt ptepaied to make further organization changes as they are 
indicated, 

LOSS IN INTERNAL LEADERSHIP AND SKILLS 

Turnover in leadership within a unit has created problems. The 
top position in one experimental unit was refilled four times in six 
yeais, duiiiig uhieh the innovative system .dmost died out. Subse- 
quent leadcis did not take dceisivc aetions to reereatc a nioic conven- 
tional form, but acted in ways inconsistent with the spirit of the inno- 
vation, and the result was the same. 

In several iiisLuices, where the experiment was introduced during a 
plant startup, training of operators was begun well in advance, and 
learning through eriois was tolerated duiing the early phases of the 
start-up. Thus, the bank of necessary skills was built. 

But the requisite bank of skills cannot be maintained if the turn- 
over rate exceeds a certain threshold le^cl. This threshold i.ite .ip- 
peaied to be less than lo percent in one case. After the Tccsport experi- 
ment was undeiway, management found it necessary to reduce the 
range of work flexibility among team members and put back a level of 
supei\ision. Hill's account of this partial retreat in the design men- 
tioned the relatively high turnover of lo peicent along with technical 
difficulties and additional tasks. Hill attributes the lo percent late to 
the existence of unusual opportunities for overseas assignments. 

The loss of skills tlirougli turnover not only can piomote a scaling 
down vl an innovative project but also can airest the development of 
an uvv^rall change program, such as that launched by Shell, U.K. in 
Jyf^5' 

During 19G7-68, many changes in job assignments occurred, reducing 
the skilled resources available to facilitate the changes initiated. For 
example, of the eleven senior managers who participated in the orig- 
inal planning conference, only six remained. AUo, two principal con- 
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sultaius (Icpaital fui o\ti>tj.Ls. Altliuu^h sonic changes were una\oid- 
able rctiieinents, others resultctl from caiecr cliangcs. 

Hill coiichulcd tliat this sc\crc dispcisal of icsouices *'uiKloubtcdIy 
hindered a fuller realiiiatiun of tiic potential developments at tiiat 
time." 

I belie\e that sucii turnover among the ieadcisliip of innu\ative 
units, the expert stalf, and tiie consulting rcsuuices is a natuial tcnd- 
enc) For example, I \xuuld expect the Icadeis uf oigani/atiunal inno- 
rations to be relatively able and secuie as pcisons. Thus, if the experi- 
ment should show signs of success, tiicse leadeis would become even 
mole visible, and ne\> caieer opportunities would present UiemseKes. 

Tliese innovative oigani/ations appear to rctpiiie gi eater stabilit) of 
personnel than the conventional organi^uions tiic) replace. Under 
normal circumstances tiie attiactive aspects of tiie woik system will 
tend to produce low turnover latcs among woikeis, tiicreb) ensuring 
this particular condition for its own success. If higiier turnover rates 
are nevei the less encouiaged by exogenous factors, management must 
take extra steps to stabilize tiie work force. The problem of turnover 
of key managers, staff personnel, and consultants is a different matter 
— \\Iiere success undermines itself. Thcrcjoie, it is desirable to secure 
longer-term commitments from key personnel at the outset. 

STRESS AND CRISES 

New demands may also tax the system's ability to perform and sur- 
vive, producing a return to more conventional patterns. The cases 
illustiate two types of demands, technical pioblems and competitive 
pressures. 

Technical Problems — As I mentioned above, the necessity to put 
back a level of supervision and reduce the range of job flexibility in 
the Teesport refinery was attributed not only to the turnover but also 
to (a) the expansion of the woik performed in the refinery and (b) tech- 
nical problems. According to Hill, the technical problems "tended to 
prevent the establishment of steady state opeiation . . . and induced 
a certain amount of unexpected stress in the social system." The social 
stress placed a premium on more predictability, and certainty was 
sought through less nioxemcnt of personnel, more specialization among 
workers, and closer supervision. 

Comfjctitive PresMires and the Snrv,val Syndrome — "Survival" pat- 
terns developed in sevcial firms someiiiiie after innovative work sys- 
tems were launched. 
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Two of tliesc coiii|)aiiirs c.inie iiiKlcr new, severe, and loug-tcnii 
competitive piexsiiics that icsiillcd in nc^^ initiatives and inllnnice 
paticinj> emanating fioin the tup. Ili^hci management began cmpha- 
si/mg cost udnaion and neai-ieun reMilcs, insisting upon discipline 
and lunipiiante \uih plog^am^. an^l in gtneial providing an in- 

liospital environment foi the innovative work .svsteni. 

Authontarian decision^ and "do it" connnands tended to erase the 
premise that a siiboidinate could fiecly challenge superiors in nn- 
guaided dialogue. Politicalh based influence techniques undermined 
the pienn.se tliat a peisons inllucnce would be a function of his ex- 
pcitt^e and infoiniauuii. And, as cliques fonued to exercise influence, 
iiiteipeisona! lelatioiislups v\eie coiiupted, tiust was eroded, and the 
sense of "comiiiuiiity'" began to deteriorate. 

In a thiid case, Noii Lineai S>stenis, tlie organization returned to 
a conventional foiiu v\hc:' revenues diopped lapidl) in 1970 and 1971 
— fioni $6 million in 1965 to $3,5 million in 1971, Significantly, this 
slump vvaj> a pait uf a geneial downturn in the aerospace and many 
1 elated liigli-technology industiies. Tliere are differences of opinion 
about winch, if aii>, of the innovations instituted many years earlier 
contrdjuted to NlJs' downturn and wliidi aiiielioiated the decline. 
1 he piesideiit, Andicw Ka>, blames tlie expeiinieiits for the favt that he 
delegated so tlioiougldy and lost touch with tlie operational aq)ccts of 
the business. \et lebuttals of some foimer executives and consultants 
indicate that ceitam developing lealities in tlie business were brought 
to Kay's attention and tliat he made a personal choice to b'Jieve what 
lie wanted to believe, namely liis "dream." 

Foiuniateh, for the piesent analysis, one need not determine 
whether the kon Linear Systems innovations were a hindrance or a 
help 111 coping with tlie eeoiiumic downturn. Rather, one is satisfied 
to conclude that the business crisis coiitiibuted to the decision to 
abandon tlie expei iuieiit. (l ais is not to deny that other factors, in- 
cluding the personality of the piesidcnt, undoubtedly must be coiisid- 
cicd in expKnnnig both tlie oiigination and the subsequent termiiia- 
Lion of tlie innovation.) 

Participants in an innovative system and higher rnanagcincnt inusi 
be alert to the regressive tendencies that accompany stress and crises. 
If, for example, the situation appiupriately iequire«J more direction 
fioni the top and extia rueasuics to avoid mistakes, these needs can be 
discussed at all levels and the denioiali/ing effect of the clianges can 
br miiniin/ed, theieby pieseiving the widespread commitnient to re- 
turn to pieciisis patterns after the crisis subsides. 
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TEVSIONS IN EXTKRNAl. RELATIONS 

Paiiicb cxunial lu ilic (jxfjt liiiK nial unit ofun bctonic iiKicasIiitrl) 
concciiK'il aljuui liuw the mm liuulluiia, ajj.iil fioni huu well it [jci- 
loiiiKs. I'licsc paitics iiithulc: sii|kiiuis» jjcci tlcpai tincnls, btail tle- 
|>ai lincutb, lai^ui uiiiuiib, cubtoinchs, aiul Tlitit iiapau Ian^c& 

from tlic cajjaliilit) tu cIcLlarc an ciul to llic: c\|jc:i inicni to tlic aljility 
to louc ilciuuiali/Inji; Lonipiouii.'iL^. Nl\ci tlicIcM), ilicii jjicoLLiijAiUons 
are binillai . "How inucli ma) tlic Iimo\ati\c: unit be alloucd to tlc:\iatc 
fium i^cncial jiiactitcs?" Hiii?) the dilcmuia foi ah inno\.itivc; .s)j>tc:m is 
between niaintctining internal integiit) anci external eon^i^itenclc^. 

Equity I .u€^ — UniesoI\ciI eqiiit) quebtioni) can resiill in damaging 
pics.siHes fiom out5>icIe pailici). Coni>i(.Ici, foi L.\cnn|jle» tlie Tec>jioit 
rcfinci) In ebtablibliing the lefmei) LXpci inieiil iti niGG, nianagentent 
pjibiiaclei-l tile union to negotiate a local contiact that was iejAU atc antl 
LOinpIettl) clilicienl fiom the existing national contract. Altlioiigh 
boili paitics iitoi^ni/eil lliat cliangcb might be ncctled in the fntiirc, 
thv contiact allowed tlie fieeilom ncccssai) to conduct tiie expciimcnt. 
Willi iliib huiliRle, the paitiei) agiced to Iiiglici pa) and olhei fa\oiable 
tcinib to match the additional .skills developed b) emplo)eeb and the 
extra work ncxi!)iliLy and responsibility. 

Later (k|GB 70), management and the union engaged in piodiic- 
ti\it) baigaining at othei woik sites. The baigaimng in othei lefm- 
eries 

tended 10 biing tlieir ttims and conditions of cmpIo)mcnt — such as .mnua! 
salat) and siatT status closer to those of l"ccs|jOit withoin, liowe\c'r, ap- 
pioathing the level of job Hcxibihi) and resj>onsiI>iIii) achie\c'd at Tees- 
port. The effect of this p.iitial closing of ihc g.ip Iia> been to cicatc piosnie 
to elose it fuuhei h\ unH ing the T t< \^>oit job itructurtng buck towards the 
conventional norm (IliH; emphasis mine). 

Consiilcr the iniplicitions of the last statement in the prcceeling 
paiagiaph. It suggests that the eejidt) concept is so stiong ih»it even 
tiiough emplo)ces m.i) l;e inti insicall) rew.ndcd b) taking on high 
responsibillt) .nid making high cuntubntlons, their extnnsic lewaiel 
must also he in line with theit iclativel) higii woik inpins. If this is not 
the case, theii sense of injustice will cause them to scale down their 
level of involvement. 

Pu'ssKKcs fot Uniformity — In almost every case, the expeiimental 
unit cam J under stiong piessine fiom peer and stafT uaits to confotm 
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tu cuiii}>.ui> pollutes cIikI (,oii\(!ntioiial norms. Tlic [>ilsj>uic often 
mounted aftci 4111 iiiiiictl pciioil of ^Ktcc^ uIilu it appealed tliat the in- 
no\ationb Avcie not failing oi llicii own ucight and mi^ht bLLunic per- 
manent. 

Tliebc stiong eonfoimlt) prcssun.s arc piobabi) inevitable, but I 
ha\e obsei\ed «i pailieular tendene) on tbc j>ait uf nienibeis of suuic 
expeiinient4il nnitb uliieh e\*ieei bates the piublem. It is sometimes 
referied to as an "evangehcal sjndiome"— a "liuhci tlian thou" stance 
touaid uutsideis who aie as )et still "euuveniiunal" in tlieir appioach 
to wuik uiganizatiun. Tliis **superioi it) complex" causes bosses and 
staff units tu pressuic the ui.it baek into hue and peer units to reject 
similar cliangc for tliemsclves. 

Collective Bargaining Dynamics — In one case, union relations con- 
tributed to the "undoing" uf the innovation. Many features of the 
new uuik s)slem had been intiudueed during a pciiod when, according 
to manageiiicnt, the union leadeisliip had been stable and politically 
secure. I he |>lulusupli) of the eailier leaders was illustiated by their 
piidc in die absence of fuimal grievances. Later, however, tlic union 
became mure legalistic — and tended to write up all complaints. Man- 
agement bcheved tiuit the union ufTicials became loo insecure to sort 
out legitimate giicvantes hum tliuse wlicre an cmplo)ce was simply 
tiyiug tu lake adv ant*ige of a luuphule or the infurmai understandings 
wliich liad developctl un the wuik (luur, Tliere were signs of a vicious 
cycle: 

A fuicman feels exploited if lie observes an employee aljuse the infor- 
mality (of no time cluck, fui example) b) cuming late and tlien making 
a claim for a short peiiud uf oveitinic on the other end of the shift. If 
the wuiker gets away with the claim, tlicn more co woikcrs will say, 
**O.K., if tliat's the name of the game, I'll do it too.*' If the foreman 
cracks down, as he did sumeiinics, tlien a haul nosed management 
is ^>ecn as turning away fiuni ihe nuini of infunnal pioblem solv ing 
which cliaracteri/cd tlic innovative plant society. 

6ume uf the abuvc leusiuus in tlic external iclations arc avoidable. 
For example, die spousuis can avoid an ''evangelical" efTuit to sell the 
iunuv alive woik sv-jicm lu sislei unils. lluwevei, to sunic extent these 
teUMuns aie inevitable. I hciefuie, the sponsois must neguliatc reso- 
lutely to preserve die integrity of the system. 

COSTS VERSUS UENKI rrS I' OR INWVmUAI, PARTICIPANTS 

A picniise of the new woik systems is that pai ticipants will gain 
Avlicn they accept gi cater icspuusibiliiy and mure cuniplicated iiinnan 
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iiitculcpciiilciiucs uii tlic uiK Itaiul .iiid exercise more influence, re- 
ceive social sui^poit, aiki cnji>\ jxi^suiial j^iowlii on the otiic: hand. 
The foimcr topically iia\c ps%dioio*^icai ''cobls*' associated \vith them; 
the latter t)picall) )ield i^sjchological ''bcnefilb." Thui), one can speak 
of a inoic 01 less fa\uiahle oi hiifa\oiable laliu of ^ps>ch<jlu^ic.d) costs 
and benefits associated with tlie work organization. 

Eailicr, in the discussion of **iesiilts/' I acknowledged that individ- 
ual woikeis difTcied in iheii prcfeiences foi these potential U^ncfits 
and costs associated with innovation. Moi cover, the viability of several 
systems was threatened by such individual differences. 

I)csii;ncrs of inno»ati\e woik s\stenis face a dilemma. If an innova- 
tive SNstcm docs not accommodate those \vho prefci much less task 
responsibility, variety, and Ininian inteidepciidence than is idealized, 
and if thf se peisons are selected out, then theie is a tendency for the 
others to regard the system as a special case, this will limit its diffusion, 
confine its constituency, and isolate it. If, however, tlieie is a tendency 
to piess * >ward the least common denominator in terms of emplo)ee 
skills and readiness to ..ccept responsibilities, then job design will tend 
back to waul a conventional organization. 

My recommendations would be (a) launch innovative work systems 
where the work foice is generally favorable, (b) piovide candidates 
with information which al. /vs some appropriate self-selection, and 
then (c) cope with the minority who do not immediately "buy-in" by 
providing some diversity in work demands. 

The problem associateil with psychological costs and benefits may 
be even more complicated than this. The ratio may shift over time— 
with critical implications for the viability of the new unit. 

I assume that the levels of luuiian energy avail.ible for the organiza- 
tional effort are related to a favoiable exchange of psychological costs 
and benefits, ami that the terms of these exchanges are altered as an 
innovation progresses. The following scenario pieseiits some hypotheses 
consistent with my preliminary observations. 

How is the human enei^^y elicited for the initial expei inienlal 
stages? The extra effort required for the learning, planning, and per- 
suasion activities probably derive hoin the dcsiie to create; piove it 
can be done; collaboiate with otheis, get recognition, and leain and 
develop new skills. But this inv( unent of eiieigy does not pay off im- 
mediately. There is an eail) peiiod of defeired giatification, while 
some suffer set backs and otheis aie taking a wait-and-see stance. 

Assuming the Innovation begins to "take" and produces encourag- 
ing Ksults, tlicie follows a peiiod duiing which pai ticipaiits are highly 
interested in exercising iiioie influence and accepting the responsibiliLy 
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that «50cs whU it. Duiiii^ tliis iKiicni. jj.irtii iij.uits ,nc iiiuic icm\) to 
rise iltc ilhilltiixcs ol UnIvs ulmli fulls l.iN tlicii caiMhilifks, the dc- 
niaiulb of [Aisuiial .^loAtlu aiul tlic tiiaLs of li\iti^ vvitli tlic uiucMain- 
tici) iii\ul\nl. 1 Ika j)|HjnlaiKousI\ demote llic lu^li !tJ\tl of cnci«i;io ail 
of this ui|uiu\s. I litu is also a ktcii hiisc of ciijoMiiciit ia the per- 
sonal flexiijilitN allowed h\ (hiid icladons aiul lou sdticture, 

PaitiiijjatJoii in tln\s tvpc of iiuio\alion heqiitiitly lb a vehicle for 
a iiiajoi epiHule of peisoiial ile\elopnitnt, Lieatiii*^ the cointHiliiunt 
Sonice of eiui^N. Vet, while dcMU for ptisoiial ^lowth ne\ci eiulb, hii;h 
le\c Ls o{ ioniiiutiutnl to the giowili |jiotti>i> taiiuot Ije su.staiiitd iuikfi 
iiiieK, *l hu5 1 peti (Iiat the intense pciiod of <>;iowth foi the indi- 
\idiial is of a slu ;ei dniatiou than the peiiod o\er which the o-^^^un- 
izdtional eneixa iccjuirenients remain Iiigh. 

Lei ^exijUjie fniihci the idea of a teiupoiar\ period of hi^h ps\(ho- 
loi^ical hint fit foi pal tieipant.s in the inno\ation, 1 helieNe it is niaiked 
b\ a hi**!! xisihllitN and .uiention fioni othei6 hecaiKse of its newness 
anil no\clt>, a hi^h .stinudation ftoni Ijeha\ioial seienee consultants, 
<nid a In^Ii late ol deniunstiaiion of new competencies and m.oteiy. 
If so» tilt I c must he a leulown wlien outside attention declines and the 
consultants I\.a\e, wlien one has leained ahout the icl./iv..! tasks, and 
when one ib shaipLuiu^ existifi^ skills lather than ucquiilng nc« v»iies. 
iMniheinioie, duiin*' ihe peiiod of hi^li in\ol\ement, paiticipants 
ofieii huul some oihei life ielationsIn[>— familv, fiiends, hobbies, rec- 
reations. At souie point, the) want to lehalanee tlieii on the job and 
olfthejob eounnnuienis. And this desire is hkcl) to sap the personal 
energy soi *^* e. 

htill anod.er tendenev can lje h>pothesi/cd, at some point, the desire 
of tlie uii^nK.i jis lo piouioie the diilusiun of tlie inno\ation nia\ begin 
to compete with then de:>iie tj focus on fuithei e\ohttion of .he oiig- 
tnal uuiovaiion. Ihe dillu^ion task offcis them the oppoitnnitics to 
de\elop new .skills and to gain additional piofessional visibilitv. 

The dynamics just li\ poiliesi/ed, if \alid, in\ol\e snbile manage- 
ment issues. It IS tltMttiblv to take mlvantagi of the cxt^u I'uetgy elic- 
ited by the ueiene^s exfutunitJ by indiviilual fun ttdjui fits. ThoUirht 
should be gn*en also to wti\s of i risuuui^ that a ///g// it'i'el of eueigy 
xoill be Misiiiimd until the viability of the woik system is secure, per- 
hdfys by infusing neii* l)articif)anis. 

' ISOLATION — FAILURE TO DIITUSIi 

Failuie to ililfuse ehanges made in the inno\ati\e unit to oti parts 
of the oigam/ation can huit the oiiginal elloit. Without dillusion, die 
niaiiaj*ei5 and 5Upei\i6oi5 in the new unit will have developed skills 
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aiul cx|iciiciicc that aic pciccivul In others ami by themselves to h.i\e 
oiil) local iclexjiicc. Muieu\<.r, thcii desires fur tipuard ni<jbilit> in 
the coinpany will conflict uith their commitment to the ideals of the 
inno\4itt\e tniit. In short, either their enthusiasm uiii Hag or their 
tendency to isolate the innovative system will increase. 

In 4iIiOul half the cases studied, there uas dilfiisiuii uf the innovation 
from tlic jiilot piujcct to utlier units in the ,aiiie firm. The sijjnificcmcc 
of innovations in these "cutisin" nniis 1k»> not yet been ascertained. 
Nevcrtliclcss, I CcMI ufTcr a few ideas abutil huvv tliis diffusion tendb to 
occur and what tends to inhibit it: 

Trdm{tr uf kcv peisunnel from the original innovation can promote 
diffusion. In several cases, a series of moves placed the leaders of an 
earlier experiment in high positions where they promoted diffusion 
into a number of additional tmits. 

VhiU h) other interested groups to an experimental unit often re- 
sult in the diffuMon of innovative ideas. All of the experiments studied 
were visited, visited, and revisited. 

€iangcU^m may be self defeating and hierarchical support may de- 
cline, undermining diffusion efforts. 

Rivalry may exist among organizational peers. In a r. imbcr of cases, 
personnel involved in the experiment noted the very many visitors 
from outside thj comp.my and the few, if any, from other units within 
their own comp.my. Unfortunately, rivalry is sometimes acute even 
among innovators in different units of the same firm. They share a 
common philosophy bui work haid to differentiate their approaches. 
In several lai^e firms this rivalry frustrated the development of an 
internal collegial network which could serve as a forum for exchanging 
ideas, identifyi»ig barriers to innovation, and exercising collective in- 
fluence. 

An innovation^ successfully established in a plant unit, must be dij- 
fused or it may die. 

Conclusion 

SUMMARY 

Analysis of dianging expectations of employees shows why we need 
major reform and innovation in the workplace. Employees incre.is- 
ingly want their work to be characterized by challenge, mutual influ- 
ence patterns, dignity, positive social relev*mce, balanced attention to 
emotionality and rationality, and cooperative social patterns. In order 
to substantially iucre.ise these ingredients, the work situation must 
undergo comprehensive change. Piecemeal refoims, such as job en- 
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riclinicni, maiKiguiiLiil li) olijcai\cs, and 5cnMli\it) iratiitiig arc in- 
adc(|u:iic. 

The orgaui/aiion redesign should be 5)blciiiic. First, redesign must 
focus on the di\ision of labor, in\oI\ing, for example, liic formation 
of .self managing woik tcanib. rcei cation of uliolc ta.sks in rcxci^in^ :Iic 
ttcitd touaid fi.ictionation <jf \\oik. .md an incicaoc in the ilcxibiHl) in 
work assignments by a variety of means. 

Second, the redesign nnist embrace supporting elements, such as a 
trinnning of supcr\ision and more delegation of .uuhorit). Abo, the 
infoiniation and rcu.iid schemes nuisl be tailored to facilitate the dele- 
gation o* decision making and to reinforce team work. 

Third, other elements in the uoik situation nnisl enhance the status 
of Workers and connmmicate trust in tlieir exercise of sclfcontiol — 
e.g., saLnied pa) roil and no time clock. Similar I), recruitment and/or 
training arc required to ensure the necessary skills. 

Ob\iousl\, the re\isions in these man) elements must be coordinated 
and must result in a new. internally consistent whole. 

The impetus for woik restructuring experiments of this kind comes 
from prior philosophical cominitment, an interest in the belia\ioral 
sciences, and compelling personnel or producti\ity problems. 

A number of conditions are fa\orablc to the introduction of such 
experiments, ncu plants unli small, nun unionized uoik foiccs, located 
in lural communities geographical I) separate from ovlier parts of the 
firm. None o^ these are necessary conditions, but each facilitates the 
rapid introduction of the innovative work system. 

B\ design of m> sample, the experiments rc\ieucd in this stud) re- 
fioitedl) pioduced postti%c results in the first )car or two of thci. ex- 
istence — in terms of both ({ualit) of woik life and producti\it) indexes. 

IIowc\cr, se\eral of the cxpcrimcnt<d units suffered setbacks after 
an initiall) successful introduction. A number of factors can threaten 
tcimination or create regression in these inno\ations. a lack of inter- 
nal cousistcnc) in ihc oiiginal design, loss of hierarchical support, loss 
in internal leadciship and skills, heightened stress and crisis, tensions 
with \arious pontics external to tlie unit, an unfavorable ratio of psy- 
chological costs to benefits for individual participants, and isolation 
resulting from a failuie to diilu^e. With forcplanning, sponsors and 
leaders of inno%ati\e uork s)stenis can minimize the potential threats 
listed above. 

needed: additional experience and knowledge 

Managers, union officials, and workers themselves should be cn- 
couiagcd to join in efforts to redesign work organizations. In this ef- 
fort, four factors require special attention. 
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Fint, \vc h.i\c rcLuivUi little experience with comprehensive work 
rcsti ucuiriiig in unionized silii.itiuns in tlic I'nitetl Suites. Unions 
have tended to be. fur .1 v.itict) of re.ii»onj». i>ns[iic4"ous of ihc^e sdienics. 
They tend to sec them .is .1 ihre.ii to union existence. I do not. There 
are two core functioiu of cuIlLtli\e ij.ir^.iinini; th.ii .irc not in ,111% wny 
eliminated b\ :>\MciniL iedtMi;n of umk. ^i; paniihiii; .ippe.il inedi- 
nnisins th^t ensure due protess .ind lMr«;»iinin«; o\er f.iLtor sh.nes. 
Hopefully, a number uf United St.ite^ unions will enter into "shel- 
tered" experiments in the next few yc.irs so th.it Uie>— and all of us— 
can further jud^^c huu inno\.ition serves empIo)ee interests and afFeLls 
labor as .^n institution. 

Second, compensation is the least understood element of these new 
work systems. To what extent and in what form ean workers be pro- 
vided with a quid pro quo for the qualitatively different and greater 
contribiiiions thev nuke? [low can one acknowledge individu.d dif- 
ferences and reinfone group level cooperation? ElFeetivc linkage of 
economic rewaids with new work schemes reinforces the results. 

Third, wc ilo not know how to handle the fact of individual differ- 
ences tn designing new work schemes. Should entire plants have a 
uniformly challtngiiig culture and die appropriate self-selection made 
at the plant level? Should smaller work units widiin a plant be varied, 
so a worker tan find a »Miit with demands that fit his personal prefer- 
ences? Or should each work group contain assignments that represent 
the full range of challenge, allowing for diversity widiia work teams? 
These issues deserve more attention. 

Fourth, my preliminary research has confirmed what I suspected 
when 1 began my field investigation several months ago — namely, that 
even after successful introduction and early signs of effectiveness, a 
host of factors dircaicn die condnued viability of the redesigned units 
and frustrate efforts to extend innovation to other units. 

note: The author acknowledges the research assistance of Richard 
Ilarrncr and the support of a grant from The Ford Foiuidation, that 
the first section of this chapter reiterates an analysis in his article, 
"How to Counter Alienation in the Plant," Ilarvaid Hiisincss Review 
(November December, i^jji), which aho contains a detailed analysis 
of one of the plants mentioned here, and that other observations were 
based on the following amounts developed by others describing experi- 
ments in several companies reviewed in this chapter: 

Bregard, A,, Guloivson, O. Hang, Hangcn, F., Solstad, E., Thors- 
rud, E., and Tysland, T., "Norsk Hydro, Experiment in the Fertilizer 
Factories*' (Unpublished report, Oslo, Nonoay, January i(^68, 2^ pp.); 
Beer, Michael, and Huse, Edgar F,, "A Systems Approach to Organiza- 
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turn Dt-ifclopmcnt:' Tlif JtMiriuiI of Applied Iklmvior.il Science f /072, 
f/j./'/'. -iy-nn^Curmug Glass. lUtrdvv. Drrrh l\\ E., "/I Parllcipa- 
live Apprutich to Manuifrment: Shell, l\K. LtiL—Microxrax Dclmrt- 
rnrnC (VulmbUshcd U'lunt, April, iqjo, ij pp,): Business Week. 
"Where lUniir Sue to Woihers Didn't Work" ( Jr.niuny 20. lojs. pp. 

S^^frms. Im.: Eii^rlstad. Per IL, "SociuTech- 
jiual Approach to PiohUm\ of Ptoies\ Control;' In De:.i«;ii of Jobs, 
Louis E. Davi^ and James C. Ta\lor, ctls. (Middlesex, En*^lnnd: Pen- 
guin Boohs Ltd.. lojii — llitnfos: Faux, Victor, and Greiner, Larry, 
^Donnelly Miirors. Inc." [Copyrighted by the President and Felloies of 
Iliirvnrd Collrire. /075. }2 pp.); Gabarro, John, and Lorsch, Jay \V., 
'Worthern Electric Company iAp. iBh^C). {D,. and {Eh" {Intercollegi- 
ate Case Clearing llouye, llanard Business Sihotd. i*}6S, /./ pp.): Gz/- 
Iffii-uni. Jon. W'oi^k Ihdto" {Unpublished report issued in April, 7972, 
by IVoyk Research Institutes, Oslo, .VanaivK fEill, Paul, To\v:ir<ls a 
New PliiU/iopli> of MaiMj;cniciu {Tonbridge, Kent, England: Ton- 
bud*^e Printers Ltd.. lujiV— Shell, U.K.-Tecsport; Thorsnid, Eiuar, 
* DrmtHT^attztitittn of Work Ori^tinizations: Some Concrete Ways of 
\tnutunnir tin Woik Plact:" (Working Imffcr. Woik Research histi- 
tutes, Oslo, Sor^ay, June, nj-jz, pp. 6-12) — Nobo-IIornmclvik. 
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A reader, havfnrr come this far in the book, may worulcr what 
steps au- rimssar\ .iiul ik-MiabIc— lo biiiij; the fi uits of research and 
e\iHi:meniaiioii in jub saiisLiciion into the lives of more American 
woikini; men and wuiiitn. The answer ib not Mmple nur ean i». be brief. 

Hie Ion;; \ieu- of ile\elo|>mcnts in ti\il ri^!uj>. ..ludeni rij;hi5. or 
voineifs lights rtcoi^ni/is ihai ch.in«;e has come aboni i^radually bnt 
perMMenrU. inc>\il\ piacthdK. b\ le^M^lation, In conn detiMuns. and 
by edncniii^ and aionMii^ piildie opiiiiun to ahei pnblie policy. And 
so it will be, 1 would piedici, in refoiiniiig die workplace. 

The Status (>ito 

THE WOKM U 

Tlie principal consideration in the pace and path of chancre is the 
worker himself. H mavsi\e inimbeis of woikns leall) wanted job en- 
ri-hiiient, work teams, job lotaiiciii. e\cii pai ticipaisoii in decision- 
making, many of the oI)sta(les htaiidiii^; in the way woidd be swiftly 
shoved aside, rnioiis uoiiKI be cnci^^i/cd, imioni/ed and inioigaiii/ed 
cmplo\ers would he besieged, public policy would be pumiiiefcd, and 
chan«;e wonid oiiiei^;c\ 



Sam /\c;ciria m tlirn'or of titr ht^^n Mmnti^, mmt KclitUotts .Srnncc of the 
Nattowti I r,t^i^tir of Ctln s, L\S. Cottfcrrmc of Mayors, mui .Wultottttl AMona- 
lion of Cotniitrx. Ur /j ,/ fontur mrmhvr of lb, \,ilio7uil ImUot Itrlaitons 
Ihhm! viti jnmousf\ ndministtalwv a\ustant to tJ.S. .Senator Cltfjord P. 
Ciiw (ttifl n^ioYlcT for The Waihuigtoii Tost. 
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This is not hiip[)CiHiiK ami I think the reason is obvious. All workers 
are not alike, ihc\ .ue iiui c.ist from ilic siine nioUL They come in as- 
sorted shapes, M/es, education and experience, attitudes and ambitions. 
Some work for a h\ing, for othcri> working is hving. Some think of 
work as their central purpose in life, others consider work as a way 
of pro\iding the necessities and look to the time away from work .is 
the real joy of living. The net of this is that while many workers look 
on their jobj> as uncxeitmg, boring, repetitive exercises that require 
only part of their potential capability, others enjoy the regularity, 
repetition, and steadiness of a job. They are delighted to leave to a 
management all the headaches and heartaches of a competitive, high 
risk economy. Truly, one man's straitjacket may be another's security 
blanket. 

• A five-and-one-half-month experiment in participative manage- 
ment involving six field aews in the Ohio State Department o£ High- 
ways resulted in little improvement in morale, none in productivity. 
The conclusion v.as th.it ">omc workers are simply not prepared to ac- 
cept responsibility and prefer to perform in an atmosphere of audiori- 
tariau leadership. This is particularly true if the worker feels easy 
about this dependency." 

• Professor Mdton Derber of the University of Illinois has com- 
mented that some workers' rehict.mce to parlieipate is because it "re- 
quires affirmative action beyond the ordin.iry job requirements, such 
as thinking about impiovenicnts in work methods, attending meetings, 
gctimg into argumenii>, m.ikmg rceummcndaiions and po^ibly helping 
to nuke decisions." Some workers prefer to leave the driving to man- 
agement. 

But ;n a society where institutions — private and public— are con- 
stantly growing larger .md l.irger, there arc boiiud \o he many workers 
who resent the captivity of the unendir.j assembly line or the confine- 
ment of the clerical p.iper factory. 

• A conference of the United Auto Workers union heard "a collec- 
tive judgment" that v tkeis' unhappines:> items not from job boredom 
but horn *'a plant m.in.igement s>stem the workers see as brutal and 
oppressive, ami union contract procedures dicy regard »s inadequate 
in winning them relief from man.igement's excesses." 

• "The most dcidly feehng I know is to go to a typical key-punch 
center with loo people erannncd together punehing tapes," said Ar- 
thur N, Brown of tlie General Mills Corp., according to U.S. News & 
World Report, 

• All added grievance cited by Irving Blucstone, UAW vice presi* 
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dciu, is tliai ilic iiulusiiial \\oi\d is «;ovcrnal by an "Alia in Womlcr- 
ianil" S)sccni of justice — vculict fnsi, tiial scconil. He argues: 

In a iluniutracy. titc rules of sucicty arc f.i&!tiuiial uiifi (he consent of tliose 
wliKf must live h) thcui. M 1 the uulixiiliial is giiarantecil a fair trial on the 
ba>i»uf the prini.iple iui.otcni until piu\cu guilt).* In the workplace, nian- 
a^cincnt dcxiilcs the rules lo he Vwcd l>\ .uul aibitntril) imputes its will Ijy 
exiruMUg hi, auihority to impose diM.ipIihar) s«nietions in case of indi- 
vichial transgression. 

Then a worker may file a grievance and seek a hearing. 

Aiilo mainifaciurers have recogni/eil a problem, too. Malcolm 
Deiiise, \ie.: president of the Ford Motor Company, reported; "There 
is also, again e^pe;.iall) among the younger cmplovecs, a growing re- 
hicianee to accept a strict authoritarian shop discipline. This is not 
just a shop phenomenon, rather it is a manifestation in our shops 
of a trend we see all about us among today's youth." 

Up imtil the arrival of job enrichment, worker complaints about 
their job in life weie met with varied efforts to give them more time 
away from it — shorter hours, holidavs, sick leave, rest periods, collee 
breaks, wash up time, vacations, sabLMiicals, conferenc: aitendance, 
and earlier retirement, **Thirty and out' is still a union battle cry in 
many an industrial plant — thirty years of service should entitle a 
worker to a fidl pension, regardless of age, is the argument. 

In Sinn, \\orkers var) in their job objectives. For most, whether by 
coubcioub choice or unconscious acceptance of life as they find it, a job 
which pi ov ides a living is enough. For others, and in increasing num- 
bers 1 suspect, taking home a paycheck is not enough — they want a 
clianee for self fulfillment in the many years the) spend in the work- 
place. 

THE UNION 

Managements and unions Vave tried to make jobs more acceptabl: 
b) making them better lighted, weather conditioned, healthier, oafer, 
and better paiil, T!ie pay has made it possible foi numy vxorkers to live 
better, to diive their own cars to work, or to travel farther away on 
vacation. 

Such improvements have helped the ^nion achieve the objectives of 
iuiliviiliud niembers .uul <i\^\j to enhance its institution. d situation. 
The higher the laiio of ficC tunc to work lime, the iuvik. likelihood of 
more duikers being lured — and ihc ;»iore workers, the nioie union 
nreird)eis ti.». va .1^ Jues ineoine, the nioic prestige in labor circle^ and 
the more union clout at the barg:iining table. 
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A pro^^raiii of \oh ciiiiciunciil, on tfic oiliCr hand may diivc a wc(l:;c 
bciu-ccn die doncs of an nuli\idnal uoikcr ami the union as an or- 
gani/atiou rcpiocutiiij; uoikcrs tollccii\cl>. In simple icruis if }oh 
designers arc rii^hl, and .salisfa-d and niolivaicd woikcrs produce more 
aud/or butor i^oods and sen ices, ilic union becomes concerned- First, 
dial uei* uoik siaiidaids niav be set uitli fe\\er \%orkcrs required. Sec- 
ond, rhat the less capable nia> be nnable to meet the staiulards. Third, 
tliat the company nia> ha\e found a to squce/e more production 
out of uorkeis ;uihout adding to tlieir material reuards. Thus, while 
an individual uorker niav licartily approve of a cliange in the content 
of his job, the union nia> feel it necessary to object and resist such 
change in the interest of protecting the wage rate, sue of the work 
force, and its particular union jurisdiction. The result, a barrier and 
coiueivabl), if enough union members take a liking to the job re^'e- 
sign, dicy niav decide they do not want a union. 

riiis scjiiario, wlide still far from today's American industrial and 
connuercial life, has be n a real concern abroad. A report of an Aus- 
trian thrust toward **!iuiiiani/atioir' noted frankly dial some union 
spokoineii were concerned "tliat job satisfaction could ' manipulated 
to the point where workers would find their uiiicis dispensable," 

Tins concern may undctgird the cool, if not downright hostile, reac- 
tion to job eiiricliiiieiit in most union circles. 

• Thomas R. liiooks in tlie October 1972 AFL-CO American Fed- 
erationist complains tliat 

man.igenient talks of job enrichment and the sociolog'.ts of participatory 
democracy in ihe uorkpl.ice. Buili lend 10 overlook luc unions . . . Job 
eiiriilimcm programs have cut jobs jusi as elfeciively as automation . . . 
Cullcciive l)aigaiiniig gives w 01 king men and wiimcii .some say about the 
condiiiuii uf ditir employment. No oUier technique of job eiiriclimcai has 
done- as much. 

• William Gomberg in a subsequent issue, the June 1973 AFLCIO 
Arncrtcan Ft'dcrattutml, notes suspiciously tliat one einicliment expert 
advertised Ins wares .is providing a stiategy and tactics to avoid a union 
and suiiultaiieously to gain union nianagtmcat cooperation if you have 
a imion — "a little somctliiiig for everybody." 

A^ one exaiiiiues the list of firms and plants working on job rede- 
sign. It is clear that for the most part diey are occurring in nonunion 
places. Where unions arc on the scene, they have not been involved. 
It IS also clear, in examining the experiments, that in almost ail cases 
diey originated with iiu'iiagenicnt and arc continuing that way IV. e- 
fore It IS uiideistand.iblc that union Icadcrsliip looks on the change- 
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u\Li uitli ajjjMLlRii^njii. riic iLciiliun is not dimiiii^licil by company 
responses th:it tills is none of tlie union's business. 

Some union kculers uoiiKl .igice. T1il> t.ieitl) accept the nature of 
tlic jub in the iiulu^tii.il s\stem .nul concentiate their energies on n ^k- 
ing it as well-paying and comfortal)le as possible. 

One uniun leactiun has been tu puuh piu/h the whole process. Ma- 
chinists miiun Vice President Willi. mi \\\ Winpislnger tells firms 
bluntly, "If \ou w.uu to emieh the job» enrich the pa) eheek ... If 
you w.uu tu emicli the ji)b» begin tu ileerease the numbei of hours a 
woiker lias to l.ibor . . . If )ou want to enrich the jub» do something 
about die nerve-shattering noise, the heat and the fiuiies." 

Another luiiuii ofiieicd, .Vnthou) Cunnole of UAW, takes a difTerent 
approach. He urges, "T!je unions shutdd get hep. We believe that ex- 
pciinicius with jobs must be joint prugiauis or, in the long iun» diey 
are bound to fail . . . We w.mt to be partners, not le.ictors." His col- 
league, Ii\ing Bluestone, UAW \iee presiilcnt, in testimony before a 
Senate LOinmiliee, was e\en plainer: "Uidess man.jgement and the 
union luutualK .nul cooper. ui\cly attack this problem in a sensible, 
rational w«i}. ilicrj is going to be the damnedest explosion you have 
ever seen in these plants down the road." 

Hluestonc has proposed: 

There is e\erv reason wliy democratizing the work place should be under- 
taken .IS a juiul coupcr.uixc, toiistnietive non .ui\crs.iry effort by inau.ige- 
mtnt and the union. The initial key to achieving this go.d may well be 
open, fi.ink .Uid cnhghiLUtd dii>cussion bLtwecn the p.irties, recognizing 
that dLniucr.iti/iiig the uork pl.ite and humanizing the job need not be 
m.ittcu of toufiuut.ition but of mutual concern for the worker, tlie enter- 
prise and the welfare of society, 

.\t tlie monient this is a somewhat academic issue since union mem- 
bers .ue not pushing their Ic.ideis toward the bargaining table in 
Search of job satisf.iction. If dicy did, there would be a proljlem for the 
union leailcrshlp bec.iuse of the Liw and tr.idition reg.irding man- 
age! i.d prcro,L^aii\es. The law holds that managements m.iy he required 
to ii.ngain, whcie a majority desire for a union has been proven, about 
ccrt4iin items in the broad categories of w.iges, hours, and conditions 
of cniplu)incnt— these are m.uul.ilory. In addition diere .irc permissive 
item, on which parties may baigain by mutiuil agreement, but a party 
— union 01 firm ni.iy not be retpiircd to do so if it does not want to. 

Ciiircntl;, such m.ittcis .is jub content and job .issignment h.ive been 
con^iikicd cs>cnti.d to the power to tun the business .ind part of m.m- 
ageiial pierogativcs. B.ugaining about them has been possible only 
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to the extent that iii.iiia^i nieiit li.ts been billing to discuss llieuu H <i 
union nIiouKI in.sNt on l>4n^aining about job eouieut and .1 company 
sa>i> "Xo/* in tlie piescnt state of tlie Liw it is nut clear that the fnni 
\\ouKl be ouleicd tu b.ng.iin. On tlu utlier h.nkl, stiung unions h*i\e 
managed to Avield tlicii stieiigtli strcaegic.dly so that funis eager to re- 
sohe ''mandcitor)" issues have ultiuKitcK found it debiialjle to discuss 
"pel missive" issues, Tlie matter of jub cniiclnnciit is still sonie\\iKit in 
a legal no man's land. Most industii.d contiacts leave to ni.magenient 
alone the lesponsibilit) to decide un how to produce its goods or 
services. 

Another approach to tite matter of job content is the grievance 
route— the union could rdis. an issue about a particular job enrich- 
ment. The "Catch 22" here i. that the grievance has to zero in on a 
provision of the contiact ana if such a provision has not been bar- 
gained and adopted, the griev.mce ma) fail to fmd a home. Indeed to- 
dav most contra;.ts between suphistic.ited em plovers and unions spell 
out vci) carefully vvhat is grievable, and all else is pegged for the 
wnsteb:Kskct. 

Since v\oikers .ire interested essentially in the same job objectives 
as membeis of the management team— variety, challenge, and recog- 
nition tbeie is a glowing feeling of diss.uisfaction on the job with the 
"duul*Ie staiuiaul/ Union le.ideis aie rcfeiring incicasingly to the dif- 
fciciiLcs between houil; vvoikers {\\Uu get p.iid only when tliey woik) 
and saiaiied ofikials (who get p.iid regardless), special paiking lot ac- 
commodations, dining facilities and flexibility in working hours. 

• Piecision Castpaits Corporation, Poitland, Oregon, after a series 
of "pitch a bitch" sessions, libeialized vvoikirig hours for hourly per- 
sonnel, consistent vvith te.mi needs, pcimittiiig tliem to schedule their 
own eight hour d.iy by modifying their arrival, departure, break and 
lunch times. The flextinie concept, popular in Western Europe, is re- 
ceiving grovWng attention here. 

Union opposition, .mtieipated rather than realized, is probably act- 
ing as a deterrent to job enrichment pilot projects. A recent survey 
completed by the University of Dayton among manufacturing firms 
in the area showed 53 percent expected a negative reaction from the 
unions. Thirty percent foree.ist a positive reaction and another 15 
peieeiit a neutral leaction. Yot union attitudes reflect more interest 
with 30 percent positive. 

In looking for Ways to give unions a substantial role. Professor Wal- 
ton has suggested that management "enter into a dialogue with the 
union about the changing expectations of workers, the need for 
diange, and the natuie and intent of the dianges contemplated. Out 
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of such (li.ilugiic i.m tuiiu an at* i tjcmciu between management and 
union rcpicbentati\cb un piincijjlcs iui whaling lite fiuitb ui »ni> pio- 
ductivity increases." 

Another pui>siljilit) uuuKl be a twobtage operation, commencing 
with the usiial cunbultaliun between management ie[jiei>entau\ei> and 
the individual uoikerb iiuulved, with the union lejJlei>entati^c, pei- 
haps *hc sliop i>tc-\aid, infuimed of the piujeet and its progress. This 
could be a joint eifoit, too, as assuiing plant s«ifet) is in some plants. 
Tile scconil stage, aftci the changes were wuiked out and iead> to be 
activated, would in\uhc negotiations over job reclassification and a 
formula for sharing the gains. This rccogni/cs the lolc of the union 
as the chosen rcprcscntati\c of the indi\idual woikcrs and ictains its 
traditional role in working out the economic package. 

Union leadership will be stcadil) nudged in the direction of find- 
ing *'a handle" on job satisfaction because of the growing inteiest and 
concern in the subject. Workers arc not oblivious to the outpouring of 
conferences, rcpoits, studies, ai tides, and books on the subject. Each 
contiibutcs to a growing awaicncss. Sometimes people do not know 
they have a problem until they stop and think about their situation. 
Then tiiey want action! 

Unions historicallv iiavc concentiated on bread and buirer improve- 
ments for their members. The concept of job satisfaction is one for 
which there is as )et little demand from dues-pa)eis, it is hard to de- 
fine in the custoniar) teims of labor contiacts, and other routes are 
not yet developed. The danger, of course, is that it ma> develop into 
an exclusive management tool, and when members start seeking aid 
thc) will find tlie barn door shut and union leadeisliip belatedly 
tumbling for a key. 

THE EMPLOYER 

The constraints on management initiatives in job enrichment are 
largely self imposed. They aiise fiom the vei> leal difficulties invohed 
in icstructuiing anv oiganization and carrying a new message tluough 
layeis of management. Also moie vague appiehensions are invol ed 
icg.nding where such employer employee initiatives may eventually 
lead. 

There arc other reasons, too. The 1973 Work i?i A?nerica report 
cited several in explairring why there has been no employer "stam- 
pede" to the job enrichnrent gate: 

1. TIic disappuinting experiences of cmpluycrs with other aitchy persoimel 
tijeorics have left them cold to a new one. 
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2. Si»iTie cinpK»\tis <lo u<»t kii<»\v lunv to g< t startal, they do not know wlicrc 
to turn for hol|). 

3. r.ai|jl<>\(. 1 s. louknig <>\cr the piuiiccuii^ |>rujttts, fail to fiiul one in ihcir 
own iiuhtsii) i>i hu>iitt>> ami (k< uk to v>Mi uiiiil soiikIahK tiics fubt. 

4. Sv>tnc laik casual for tian.>iuuiial tusu >ath a.<> tiaiiiittg and cannot afford 
to wait oui long ten n hciKlhs in ({iiality and pioduction. 

5. They fear opposition from trade unions. 

Da^iil Siiota and Alan D. Wolfson, beha\ioral science consultants, 
ha\c aecuniulaleil cle\cn inhlMiui^, iHchi<hu<; 5e\cial on the Work in 
America list. Some of the notable additions: 

/. An Idcologi(al Blotk — **The belief that job fragmentation and 
rigid lontioLs o\ei wuikeis aie neee^sai) lui jjiu<lueli\e elfu ienc) .still 
pie\aiL in uiu^t eonijAniiei>, not ju6t <nnon>^ IndiibLilal engineers, l)ut 
among line managers as well/' 

2. Matuigcrial T utnovvt — "The shorter the time a manager expects 
to be in a job, the le.vs inteiest he h.ts in projects oiicnte<l lowaid the 
fntiiie. Abo job ciiiichnicnt piojccis ate begun and tluu discontinued 
as lieu ruauagcis, not uuoKed fiom the beginning, take over." (One 
authoiit) e^liuKUe^ ihe life expeelaiie) of the a\eiage plant manager at 
fourteen months.) 

5. Manuij^ctru nt Ptidc — "Change often repiesents an implicit ad- 
misMon that past I;ehaMoi luib been in enot, foi many manageis, it is 
akin to eating eiow . . . A^ long as a managei continues to do things 
die they have .ihvays been done, he is s.ifer vvhcn something goes 
wrong/* 

Another pioblem, iuheicnt in the process, is that job eniichment is 
not <i5t<uulaid fuiuuda diat can be learned and implemented en masse. 
Rathei, it iecp4iieo <i gieat deal of ^tudy of individual tasks and indi- 
\idual eapabilllies and die design developed may apply only in one 
unit of one depaiuuenl of one plant of one company. This, too, makes 
managements project -shy. 

Miihllc management is .mother problem. Roy \\\ Walters, a manage- 
ment euusuhani, leminds, "At middle manager levels today theie are 
*u.iny, many eomfci table people who have achieved all the m.irks of 
success working at half of their capacilieb. They tend to resist any dis- 
lodgemcni fioni ihcli comfoi table d.iily operations . . Also, as our 
editor, Jeiome Ro^ow, ha^ earllci obseived, many supcrvlsois are hos- 
tile to the npgi.Kliug iiivuhcd in job enilchnicut bec*ni5e tliey have a 
low opinion of vvoi kci capability and dieir potential foi giovvth. 

Middle management itself has itb job dissatisfaction "blues.** A re- 
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cent AiiK'iicaii Mana;^LiiK.iii Assiniaiioii .sur\cy .shows more than lialf 
fuhl their work *'.u Ust, ilis^atisf\in^" ani! 18 jKiccnt \\<mlil join a 
union ininiuliatclv and anuihci 17 j^ciicnt uoiiKl cunsidci duin^ so. 
"IVononiiv and social inscxuiit) is at tlie heait uf tlie mana^eis' dij>» 
content ami the leadeis of Anieiicaii [nLsin':i>i> uill be tieailinj^ un tliiu 
ice if they ignoic or ilcny tlie poi>sih«lit\ of a icxidt in tlie lanks of 
siqierxisor) and middle management/' the lepou cunchulcd. 

Robcit N. Fold of Ameiii.m Telephone and Telegiaph Company, 
a pioneer in the field, wains that piojcctb leipiiie cunsibtent topside 
management siippuu. He cuimbels, *Tiist, get the management, then 
go to the people." 

But e\en assimiing e\cciiti\e suite appro\al, management faces an 
immediate pioblem in "liuu" lu introduce the new piujcct. If die em- 
phasis is placed on implying jub satibfacuuii, die pujgiain takes on 
a good) goody tone which h likel) tu be anathema tu diiectuib and 
stockholders, if it is lainiched amidst tlie traditional uiatoiieal waxes 
of impro\ing pioilucti\ ity and ultimately piufits, it may be greetetl 
b) tiic cnipluyees as just anutliei way to intiuduec speeoiip of woik 
and shortchanging of pay envelopes. 

This soit of dilemma leails to a ceitaiii amount of soft-shoc dancing. 
Witness this comment hum one of Mr. Ford's constituents: 

The purpose of "Work Iisclf" is aoi to increase protiuetiviiy. The purpose 
is if> give a man or woman more rcsf^onsibility accoidiiig to in(li\itiual 
abdil) and willingness lo t,tU on gicaici icsptaisibilit\. If ' \Voik Iisclf" is 
piopnl) applied, the rcsuh will be dccrcasetl imno\cr because of greater 
job satisfaction. A b) pioduci can be inci eased productivity. 

Put another va) by management consultant Walters, "Job enrieb- 
nu lit is not designed tu make wuikeis feel I>etter. Jt is nut a 'sweetness 
and light' piogiam. It is, lathei, a haul, euUl, mune)-making appiuacb 
to human utili/atiun. And >et, employees ilo feel bettei and happier 
when given more meaningful work to perforin." 

It is this mixed muti\ation that seems tu ha\e contiibuted to the 
seerec\ s\ndioine. Ted Mills, diieetui of the Qualit) uf Uuik Piugi.un 
of die Xatiuiial Cuiiimissiun un Piudueti\ity, lepuUs that many man- 
agers involved in the process 

ha\c expressed serious eohceui to me abi;ut fiil! disclosure of what tiiey are 
doing in the field, cmii to the union invuKctl. hifiuiiely nioie .icti\it> in 
Qualilj of Woik inno\.aitni i-)gt;ingon In linscouiniy tliau an) one knows 
about. The re.isoiis foi secrec) include fear of umoii pai iicipatioii, a de- 
sire lo pre \ em the com pel it ion from knowing wliat's been achieved and 
fear that publicity couUl destroy a beginning effort. 
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iMilLs is iinolvtil in an i fTint to launch some pilot piojccls anil ariangc 
for the ilillu^iun uf knuu huw lu LiniWu)Ci5, Lm|>lu)Ccs, and unions 
in industry, connncrcc, luid govcrnniciu. 

Thcic aie iluiigLis of oxcisclling the i)Otcntials of job enrichment 
to uuijlo)cej> and cmploNLiiy, ihcie aie tlangcis of ni ism at chin-;, at- 
tempting to make job ciuiLliiiiLnt \iA\>Lt u\li such basic inadccp acies 
aj> lo\% pa> or cniplo)niLiu iiiacLUiit). But uith thchc and all ilie other 
inhiljitioiis iCLouuted hue it is heailcning to come 'uoss the woids 
of a leading induMiialUt, William F. Ma\, chaiinian of American Can 
Company and ihicctoi of the National Association of Manufacturers: 

It i!> lime foi bimiicvs and union Icadeibiup lo dc\ibc iiiccnii\c svsicms— 
uutixpt'ilieuues-— bv uhkli iabur ai ail levels shares h<nh die rcwauls of a 
s\sitiii tliai punluccs Nait'jfaaion am! lite pLiiahics wUkiu ii doesn't. Obvi- 
oml), ihii iuvoKls full laUui pariiupaiiou in die planning fuuciion. 

Job i>atisfaction efToits are still in the experimental stage in this 
coiiiui), counted In the humheds, rather than the thousands. Manage- 
luents, not )Lt Lon\inLLd about their dollar ami cents advantages, ap- 
pichcnsi\e about change and its elFect on niiildic management and 
laboi luanageuicnt iclaiions. ale leluciaiu to join the ranks of the pio- 
neers. Let others go forth is the reigning vie.v. 

International Developments 

Americans, nndoubtedl), aic among the most generous residents 
on eaith, but when it couies to Luidiug onto power, ilieN >ieKl it be- 
giiulguigl) am! in the smallest amounts possible. This attiibute under- 
hes a good deal of the unspoken hesitation about cmbaiking on any 
b«stc change in the woikci -employer status. Man) employers are slill 
lesisting collecti\e Ijaigaining because it biings them in confrontation 
with dieir employees in a piocess which they feel stcatlily shifts power 
from one side of the table to the other. One is reminded of the com- 
ment of UAW \'ice Picsideiu Douglas Fiaser that "the only preroga- 
tives management has left aie the ones we haven't f itien round to tak- 
in<rnway fiom them yet," 

Job e'niichmeiit, to many employers, involves worker participation 
in an aiea which has usually been management's exclusive preserve, 
llicy aic apprehensive that if such lealignnicnt of lelationships takes 
place, oilieis will be sought and may follow. They recite expeiiercns 
abroad as scare stoiics of where it all may lead— workers owning tnd 
o|)eiainig major coopciatives in Israel, vvoikcr icprescniatives on cor- 
poiale boaids in Noiway and Sweden, woikcrs sitting in powerful 
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posis in the iiatiini.ill/i il iiuliisiiks of rny;l*iml. Fr.iiicc and Aiisiiia, 
sli.iriii«; in the cu iiLlLiuiiuatiiJii of tlic [jolaioof tlic cd.iI anil btccl in- 
dustries of Wlsi Gum.tnx, .uul ruui.iiit; llie iniliutiics of Vngusla\ia 
conipleielv iliroiifjli elected sclf-uianagement. 

If job LniiLinncnt is tlic scLilUil of ^luli developments, most man- 
agLineiit of AmeiiccUi industi) uoiild piefei to let it st.i> aljro.ul. 

Acttialh, the Lunipaiison is a little like lining to Lompaie onnigcs 
and t.iugerincs siilc by siilc. As Piofes^oi llxciLtt Kas>alo\\ of the Uni- 
\crMt> of \Vi,sLon>in, a \etLi4Ui obseivcr of the Ltno]JL.ui labc: scetic, 
lias pointed out, 

In Wt'itLrii Europe ilie pcrtLUtaqe of uniwii orp^anizatiwn is gcnerallv much 
his:her dian it is in the I'liitLil Statts. If a little It^s than uuc diird «)f the 
\\j^:;e .uui salarv foicc in ihc Uiiiln.1 SiaicN urgaiu/Lil, t)pit.illy in £nro»)C 
it woitlil be over jo, e\cii pLrLLiu. In Gaai Ikicaiii it is o\er .p percent, 
ill the Xeihcrlaiuls it is to 6u percent, in l)Ll.^ium 6u to 70 percent, in 
Austria iicarK 70 pcrci ni. in Sucdcn clmc id So percent. So ilic degree of 
or^,iiii/.uioh iigchcr.illy iiiiich higher, giving uiiiv>u labur iniiiicrical poucr 
in the society, 

Aiiotlici big difFcrcncc is the pervasiveness of unionization abroad. 
Milttaiy oniceis, the diplomatic (01 ps, lioctois, jiulges anil, in some 
OSes, even members of the clergy arc in the unions. 

One impact of such luniiciical ami strategic sticngtli is that unions 
influence aiul often ilonnnate political paitics to a degicc unknown in 
this coinitry. Professor Kiisbalow notes. 

The political panics with and thrt>iti;h whom the Ir.ide unions work in most 
European counirici, iiMialK ilic Sueialisi pari) or the Laho. parly, li4i\c 
been ingovcrnincm aiul eIoj>e 10 being ilie govcrnntcut cuii^iaittly iliruu^li- 
out ihe post World War II pciiod. There is almost no counir) in Europe 
lliat I can think of. in Western Europe, which has not had a Socialist gov- 
ernment or Si*cialisis f).udeip.icih>; in almost e;ery government or e;cry 
01! cr govcriuiieiit. This has iinmea<>nrabl) strengthened the position of 
innlc nnionisni in lIic soticiv, helped ensure iii hargainiiig successes, en- 
hanced lis general social and political power. 

It m.iy be worthwhile to i.ike a look .it thc^c dc\elc>pments, recog- 
ni/Ing that t!u) have cmcigcd in a union political climate much dif- 
ferent than our own. 

YL'CI.OSLAVIA 

Peilups the most far out, from an American point of view, is tiie 
Yugoslavian svsuni. In n|;,u, a hdWIeilgcd syMcin of woikei self-man- 
agtiiieiit was adopted ba^ed on die pioposilion dial all aic uoikers 
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and iiMiKif^crs. In c.uli pl.iiit all workirs became part of a uoikcrs' 
a^stiiibh, uhidi ill tiiiii bclcilul a uoikLii>* coiiiKil, niailc up of 
^oikcr rL-piL-bLiilali\Li>. Tlit Luaiuil lIllIliI a niaiia^LiiiLiii IumuI and 
pLMikuiiLiit iuiiiiiiillLLb iiiluibtLd with iiiakiii*; vaiiuiib ilLLiMuiis. TIic 
dilator uf tlic L-iitLipiiics ua^ appoiiitid Ij\ tliu wuikcib" tuiMuil alter 
llu post Iiad Uca puldiclv advcit^td .iiul L.uididatLs iinitcd. lie bcivcs 
for four years and .stands for reelection hy tlic toniuil, 

TIic cfluri was aimed »ii rciiio^ *iij; "i!:c alicii.uins < li.irartcrisiics of 
the iii.nia«;i nu nt l.ibiji luiiruMitcitiiiif ' in ilic uunU of Kliak Adi/cs in 
li:.s book Indiistrttil DitntHTtuy. Yu^^jdav St\h. HuiLaiuracA was akso 
to Ik* averted by tlic polic) of rotation of cIcLteil offitiaLs — "e\cry 
ekiicd person slioiild ;^o I^ack to iiib piL\ionb jul}. ... In bcif mana^e- 
niLiit L-\Lr\onL .s!toii!d li.i\c tlie oppoiiiaiiiv to manage ami Ijcionie 
iii\ol\cd." 1 IiLiL iniiLli op|Mjrtinnt) foi tlicic \s pio\ibion tliat tlic 
diiLLtoi and otlici c.\LLiiii\c.s may not act until .spcLific aiitIioiii\ is 
iciKiLrcil tbtiii In tlic iLtioii of LoinniittLCb. niLctiii^.s, »nid iLfciLiidiiiiis. 

.\ili/L.s found niixcd i epulis in btriviii;^ touaul the ubjeLti\ei>. In his 
siiiilv of tuo ihcijor Lonipanics lie found among uuikci> a feeling of 
gainuig iulliieiiec on tlic i>\i>leni. However, the ><JUUg eollege" graduate 
executives felt powerlei>i> sinee Uiey eoiild not di:>eipliiie oi fne woikcrs. 
A ibaiige 111 tlie iijGob put eiiiplia.sib on iu.(^inii/in*, piodiietion, leMilt- 
iiig fiuiii eu>iiomie pre^:>iirc to enter into eonipeliiive woild uiai kets, 
anil this clevattil the status of tlic '■ieelinoerats"--iliose with special 
ciliuatioii cnid knowledge — ^ai the expense of the professional political 
le-adeis. Aiiotliei elfeet of liie liiglier status of tliose with professional 
euiupeteiiee uas tliat pal tieipativc meetings weie ledueed to meaning- 
less foi inalities. 

Auotiier obsciver, Josip Obradovic, found mixcil resjioiiscs from 
partieipants and iioiipart«eipauts in manageineiit in regaid to their 
6aii.sfaetioii witii wages, plivsieal working eotiditioiis anil the like, but 
unexpeetediv found tlial participants from the levlniological gioups 
weic more .ilieiiated than uoiipartii ipants because of fi iisti atiuiis eii- 
comiteied with woikii.s* eonneds. Tlie ciiithoi lijiiiliuled that partici- 
pah*iii 111 self maiiagenieiit should not be oveieiiipliasi/ed ab a souiee 
of satisfaction. 

AUSTIUA 

III Austria, about 70 percent of imlustry is nationalized, )ct, reports 
Proftssoi Ji>scph Miie of .Aiiiciiian rniveisity, "rlii>e oigaiii/aiious 
aie not in llu ft>iifioiit of expel lUieiit.ilioii to impiove worked" pai- 
ticipation in inanagement.*' 
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%VEST GERMANY 

In West Germany, where workers are often placed on management 
boarih, Profcbsor Mhc fuinul lliat uhilc ckniuaac) at the uuikpKice 
had been a matter uf iiiteasc di^tu>Mon foi i>cveral ycarb, such iiitcrc:>t 
had now "largely evaporated" paitly because "iinioiib have become 
alarmed at the manner in vvliich fortes of the extrcnsc left have tiied 
to sci^c upon the demand for direct workers' deiiiociacy as a nieani> of 
undermining both capitalism und *trade union burcaucrac)/ " The 
unions cominucd to press for equal rcp»esentation on boards of di- 
rectors, which diey have already acliie\ed in steel and coal mining 
conipiiiies, but one observer has cautioned, *\my sharing of decisions 
%v-ith woikers would r.kise the fundamental problem liability and re- 
sponsibility \ tiade union whidi is directly involved in manage- 
ment decisions would no longer be in a position to effectively defend 
the interests of the workers." 

UNITED KINGDOM 

In England, uhcre nationalization of certain industries had led to 
experiments in collecti\c management, die [ arti'cipation of union 
representatives in management bodies was e.vpected to mean they 
would take oH management functions in addition to representing, labor 
interests. Experience has pro\ed otherwise. One obser\er said that 
when trade union repicsentati\es joined the English boards, they 
abandoned all iraile union functions and the result was that uiuons 
did not receive *a shaie in puwct as such." In short, the workers were 
co-opted. 

A different kind of British experiment In industrial democracy was 
the subject of a major study. It parallels American interest in the 
Scanlon Plan whac labor ami manageni»iiit share in production plan- 
ping and in pi ofit sharing. The study des^rihes the John Lewis Partner- 
ship, an eight store enterprise commonly owneil by its employees, 
ivherc each is regarded according to h*s contiihulion to the connuon 
good. Managers high and lou — are .cccoimtable for tlieir decisions 
to the managed and surveys show '*mo»t workers like their jobs." 

NORAVAY 

In Xonvay, the union movement first pressed for equal or partial 
representation on the hoards of ilirc^iors of several funis but, as Pio- 
lessor Kassalow has reported, "found no very spectiicular results, . . . 
They discover ed \vhen a vvoikeis representative got up to the board he 
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iuiil to au like a ri ji^iil.ti iiii uil>cr of the l^oaul of iliicttui^ oi liril be 
iiiefreeti\e. . . .lie ini.^ht he ,\ little uioie luinKiuc . . . but no i^UMt 
ehaiii;e ^etlued to loiilt. m> Im the ouUii.ii) uoikei u ab toiiceiiieil, 
in Iun d:iv to (la\ work lile/' 

Ihnu ad of pusMMg foi iliieetoi ships, a ntw anil iiiiaf^inativc cflfort 
ihiN been lauiuhiJ multi ilie title ' llie Iiubi^tiial Deinoiiae\ Vio]- 
eet." with pKni"> foi Ioiit;teini a^eauli bpon^oieil joiiith by tlie (loa- 
feileiatioii of I.iupIo\ei5 »niil the Tiades Union Coinicil. In a lew 
ciiteifMi6es bufltiiui; fioin inoiiotoii), a^^cuiblv line woik, aiul hi^Ii 
tiiiiio\er. aetioii eoiiiuntt<.t6, eou:>i5ting of an eijoal iiiniibei uf eoin- 
pau\ and uoiker re|Mtsentali\es. weic appointed to luideitakc cx- 
pciiiiienti. TIk\ examine punluetion proee>>es an^l p.i\ ploeedale^ and 
tittn uoik oil ilt\c li^piut; job ledeM^n, lot.ttion, an^l ^enlI autoiioaions 
i;ioap.s. Tins \i> fi4 lowed b\ i)eii:>iti\it) ti.iiuini; foi foicnicn and 
pio,i;iaiiis for np;;iadiii,i; woikcrs on a coiiti lining basis. 

in tlii:> initiative. <i6 well as in others in Noi\\a\, an important rc- 
somcc has been the Woik Research Iiistiinte in Oslo, headed by Dn 
Einai "riioiMiul, one of the uoilds Iccidiiig piaetitioiieis in ' jb satis- 
faitioii and expel iiiientatioii. 'I lie Institute is suppoited by go\eiii- 
iiient, nniifn. ami inihi^iital ftnuls. While otlieis ueie puslriii; iiieni- 
lHi>lnp on tlie boaui> of iliieetois of funis as the lotite to 'iiipuning 
the quality of uoikiiig hfe, Oi. Thoisi ud was aiguing that the le.dly 
ciFeetive uay to iiiipio\e the uoikeis lot wa^ to iii\ol\e tht uoiker di- 
leetly in a s\steni that uouKI peiniit him to ile\elop him.elf tliiough 
hi> woik aiul take on iiKieaMiig responsibility. One ollsheot of the iii- 
dtist^ual expel niieniaiioii is that the Noiuegiaii Depaitmeiit of Labor 
has appointed a Npeiial eommittee to ie\ie\v the icMilt-s with a vitw 
towaid adoptui*^ some of the pii\atc stetoi expei ieiiees in the public 
sector. 

swrbi-N 

In Sweden, tlic re^er\oir of expertise is the De\..lopiTient Conntll for 
(ajlIaboi<iti\e Qui^tioiiN, This is a eieatuie of the .S,\ern>li Kmphners 
(.oiiftdeiaiion, auil fumtion> in ioopei.itioii with tMe tountiy\> majt^r 
iimons Tlie Couni d now has ten expel inients iintleiuay in vaiious 
indnstries. 

In \\f,o, tlic Suetli^Ii piinie minister iiidiiattd tlie impoitaiiec he 
attaihed to tlie piobliui In noting that .\hile tiie eountiy had made 
gnat pio^ii^^ in uiijMinnig Ntamlards of housing, nutiiiioii ai;d edu 
cation, work was as tli^satisfy uig as it Ii.id always In en. 1 le d( ehiied the 
' ta%k of the >t\intKs waM be to gi\e the workei a bettei suiiouiiding 
and iiioicsay over his work at tlie workplace.'" 
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M:iii.i<;ciiiciit u.is iintu>u I lntaii*)C it ^\as siiffciin** fioni sciiuiis 
labor shortages^ high abstiiittj lalcs, ami ob\ioiib job dissatislauioii. 
One firm that stepped foiuard was tlie Scaniia Automotive Plain 
w'hcvc the Saab car;> aic made. The cniplovcr had been beset by high 
tninovcr, much sick leave, icpeated and costi) haltb in the assembly 
Hnc Jn iqCiS. the firm, uoiking tlo^cI\ with the uoiker.s' council, 
launched a job design exj^ciment in iicu plauti> undci conbtrnclion. 

In the process, a dc\elopment committee (uiih icpiescntation ftoui 
company and uoikcrs) disc isscd all tool and machiue designs befoie 
construction began. Quality control ^\ai, made the lesponsibdity of 
each woikcr foi the first time. Care and maintenance of maehines ucrc 
nlso turned over to the uoikcis and thc> ueie eucouiaged to leain sev- 
eral jobs. The usual plant asscnibl) line uas biokcn doun into se\eial 
assembly groups placeil along an automatic cou\e\oi belt. 

Now Saab takes full page ads to emphasize that its products arc 
made b\ interested (not bored), experienced ^since theie is le.ss tuin- 
over), and caiing uoikeis (since they aie responsible foi a ^\hole proc- 
ess rather than one nut on a bolt). ''Its a sloucr, moie costly system 
for us, but \\c know it builds better cars," ilcclaims the company. 

Another cxpciiment in a tobacco factory at Anika, Sweden, was 
initialed in u/nj -ju by the Swedish Delegation foi Indusuial Democ- 
racy, a section of the Swedish Dcpaitment of hulustry. Tl j con- 
clusion: job ic\amping resulted in woikcis peicei\ing increased op- 
poitiinity to take part in decisions iclateil to theii tasks and their 
dcpaituicnt. nioic \aiicd ^\oik with increased oppoitnuitiis to Icain, 
iufjcascd \\ illlugntss to help uoikinatcs. gieatei inteiest in production, 
bcttci planning, and bettei lelations with the forenian. Who could ask 
for uioie? 

While the Scandin avian cHorts arc proving thcnisel\es out, some 
obseivcis looking ai the string of stiikes in Western Europe in the 
i9()() 71 pciiod arc warning that individual woikeis aie lestless. They 
aic niovinn; along the stiikc loiUe, without union head(piaiters ap- 
pioval, to seek new gains 01 to lediess giievances. This docs not mean 
that they arc hostile to theii uiu'ons, biU rather that they look beyond 
them to solve problems at the local level. 

This seems to fit in with die ictenl rceouuuendations of the Euro- 
pean EtononuL Conununity Coiuniis:>ion in Biussels, which uoteil that 

too ohtii picscMi Work sysiciiijy. partieularly assembly h'ue operations, waste 
luunati tapabiliiy, especially iutcllccuial tapacil), and den) lo die woikcr 
adi'(|uate frccduni ami ri^ponMbility in tlic oigani/aiiun of Ins work. . . . 
At lion nutst be taken ai die conununity level to rcdicss the tendency to 
dcluiniaui/e work organi/^uion and methods. 
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Change 

SOME POLICY CONSIDERATIONS FOR TFTE EMPLOYER 

The clKinging cunipositiuii and char*iLCa of America's work force 
suggest some pltilo^opluL.tl cjuc5tion:>. Fur Lxamplc, dot ^ an cmljltj^rr 
sluite the re^^pomibduy to a^^i^t an ttnlAuycc to tcuUze his fullest cd/;rt- 
bility? 

If tlie qucMion liad been posed in teinis *Sole" or "major responsi- 
bilit)" the answer would be difTieulL Unless \\c %ie\\ emplo)nient ns 
slnipl) a liire, use, and discard relationship with the cmplo)er bu)ing 
woikers' ser\ices on a puiely market basis, it is clear there is a social 
obligation to ticat woikcis as humans, rather than a^ inanimate ma- 
chines. This question passes o\ci an) economic advantages \\hich such 
self fulfdlmcni would biing the emplo)ci, but \\c will look at this 
later. 

In exploring how emplo\ers can nio\e in the direction of sharing 
tlie icspoiisil^iht) for enhuging job li\cs, it ma) be useful to look M 
wlieie we aie now in hopes of de\ eloping some futuic guidelines. 

In biinging up our )oung people we accept the pioposition that 
thcie is a duty to help each achieve education to the maximum of his 
abilit). W'e provide scliolaiships, 1o*mis, and other subsidies to help 
a qualified youngstci chinb tite educational laddei if he Lannot .dfoid 
the means himself. \lI once he leaves school, he is litcially and figuia- 
ti\cl> on his own so fai as continuing his intellectual growth. There 
aie community colleges, libraries, and the like financed with public 
funils, but foi tlie most part ptepcuing fur piomotions, new c*ireers, or 
leisure time intciests must be self initiated .nid laigely self fin.mced. 

Much of this policy is premised on the gooil old da)s when son fol- 
lowed faliier and signs over establishments frequently read *'John 
Smith and Sons", when workers ran their entire work course in one 
crnplo) and wound up with the gold watch and a 30 year history in 
the sanrc place on the sarrrc job. Now there *ue new days when fathers 
encourage ions to do other things, when fathers themsehes think of 
second acts in their work lives and read John \V. Gardner's Self' 
R( nc.iiil with personal interest, when job applicants want to know not 
orrly about the staitirrg job but what the clunccs are for mounting the 
career ladder and where it goes, when oire family in five moves at 
least across co nty litres each year and the usual reason is a rrew job. 

• The United States Laljor Departrrrcrrt warn**, "Xo lorrger can a boy 
or girl expect just one occupation to cover a lifetime of work. Even 
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toiLi), a 20 )cai uKI man toulti be cxijcctcil 10 cliangc jobs six or sc^cn 
times during his worklifc expectancy of .13 years." 

There aie othei ciiaiiges, too. Si\t}-tuo [jcicent of tiic woikcrs in 
Aniciica in njju \\eic engaged in fninisliing senices and onh ^8 pei- 
cent in producing gouds. B) itjSo, it will be nioie hkc 70 to 30. Man- 
agciial technical types ahead) oiitninni^ci skilled ciaftsnien and the 
tilt continues. Less than 2 pcicent of all wuikeis aic in\ol\cd in as- 
senibl) line woik. On the odici hand emplu)ces uf go\einnient repre- 
sent one in c\er> six in the woik foice and by i(|8o the ratio is ex- 
pected to rise to one in e\ei\ (i\c. W'c are becoming a nation \\iiosc 
I)eop!e are largclv engaged in pru\iding scr\iecx Since labor is a much 
larger component of deh'\ci> of .ser\ices than in proilucing goods, la- 
bors needs and dcsiie!> influence quality and quantity e\en more than 
in a nation of producers. 

The aciiicxenicnt of jub iiioti\atiun, challenge, \arict), and indi\id- 
ual recognition by tlio^e furnishing the sei\ices thus .lecomes e^en 
more important. A recent ncwspapci report told of a columnist's ex- 
perience in renting a cai fiuni a fiim that spent tens of millions of 
dollars inipiu\ing its cu^tomei relations, but blew it all fore\er ulien 
this customer was met by sullenness and disinterest. As he saiil, '*It is 
often the lowest paid emplujec who has die facc-to-face eontact with 
the customer, and who 'lepicsents' the company to dio public." 

I"mi)loycrs biought np in liie Fedeiiek Winslow T«iylor scientific 
nianagenient scliuul of tlic eaily it|o.>s learned huw Taylui taught steel 
wotkers to shovel .17 tons of pig iion a day instead of 12.5 tons. Ac- 
coidi-^g to Professor Daniel Bell, Tajlor specified e\eiy iletail of tlie 
man's jol) — the .size of die shu\cl, tiie bite into the pile, the weight of 
the scoop, the distance to walk, the arc of die swing, antl die rest peii- 
ods tliat steclwoikei Schmidt ;>Iiould take. By systematically varying 
each factor, Taylor got the optiinmn amount moved. 

Taylor also knew *'what sort of man could fit into this strait jacket — 
'one of tiie \eiy fiist rctpiiiements for a man who is fit to handle pig 
iron as a regulai occupatiun is that he shall be su stiq>id and so phleg- 
matic chat he iiiuic iieaily lescmblcs an ox than any otiiei type/" Pro- 
fessor Bell recounted. Well, daineil few oxen aie applying foi jubs 
these (lays, but lots of well oduc ted, well tiaveled, independent, and 
aiiii)itious young men and w^oinen are. 

Employer selfinteicst as.sumed that employees were best served jy 
establishing pension plans whicli put a high piemiuin on staying with 
the same fiini. This tlicuiy is undcrguing some secuiul thouglits. In all 
too many entci prises thcic now exist executives and rank and file eni- 
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|ilo\ocs ulio, in ilic \\i>ti\s of Robert Ford, ha\c left the firm nicm.illy, 
but luxcn't j^oiie \ct pli>suall>. TUi) aie coiupcteiu but unhappy 
|Xjo|>le with enou«^h unhappiness to slop o\* i on all uho comc in con- 
tact with them — custoineib, executixes, suboulinatcs, and peers. If tlicy 
coiikl i.ikc then pcn.^ion uethts and nio\e on, thc\ \\oukl be happier 
and, luost hkel), so A\oLikl cmtonicis, exLcutixcb, suboulinates, and 
peers. 

Large-scale cmplo\ers are also recognizing that in the dynamic 
economy dieie is fietjuent leason to shift bases of operations as sup- 
plies and maikets change, to reduce or close operations for the same 
leasons, to meige or sell units. Employees and the communities af- 
fected would accept these changes better if appropiiate shaics of the 
c.irned pensions weie ci edited and pt imitted to lubiicate the local 
ccononi). A poi table pcnsiun plan would accommodate lo emplo\cc 
dcsne for mobdit) and changed caieeis and to the employe's need for 
manpower flexibility. 

On the smfacc, tlie objectives of increasing job satisfaction and cx- 
pediting job mobdit) ma) seem in conflict, biu many authorities con- 
sider tiiem <oinplciiientar>. The fust seeks to maximize the interest of 
the woikjr in his present job, the second accepts the view that hmits 
will be leachcil m one location and the best thing that can be done for 
die uoiker and the (urn is to make it easiei to continue his carcei else- 
where or perhaps to undertake a new career. 

Another aspect of employee freedom lies in such matters as work- 
time scheduling. The Western European concept of flextime gives 
employees some leeway in scheduling their woik day. This has many 
potential benelits. iiccdom foi employees to take care of cuands, cany 
out soual 01 lecieational pui suits, and finish tasks lather than quit at 
an aibitiary tune, iCiluction in traffic congestion and air pollution as 
lepoiung times aie spi ead, reduction in absenteeism and disciplining 
loi tardiness, and, occasionally, stretched houis of service to customers, 
when employers can open earlier and close later. 

Queiy: Dors an C7n])luycY have a )c:^j,nmsibiUiy to achieve a job-satis- 
ficd work force com if the economic advantages of such change are 
iinprovcn? 

1 heie IS a tendency in a fice enteipiise society to load responsibility 
upon einplo\eis. lliey ha\e lesouices, they aic actoided leadership 
homage m the conimiuin\', they — despite the inroads jf collective 
baigaming— still retain a good deal of the father image where em- 
ployee needs aie cunceinciL But coipoiate employers nc changing 
aw.iy fiom peisonali/cd, physically piesent, and accessible managers 
into piofessional, impel sonal, and often distant executives. Commu- 
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iiitics recognize that ciii|jlu)ci.s uiiuiot be askcil (too often) to commit 
Coiijoiate assets to aLcuiuiuuilatc to local or eniplo)ec nee^ls not di- 
rct.tl) lelatcil to the piOLluction of goods aiul sei\ices. The) are profit- 
making entcrpiiscs and not elcemos)naiy institutions. They vary 
uidel), too, in tlicir \ie\v of curpoiate social responsibility and their 
financial ability or willingness to consider exua costs. 

Thus, when wc talk about helping an enjplo)ce realize his fullest 
capability, the emplu)cr is especially interested if this will also help 
him achie\e some cuipuiate economic gain — less turnover, less sick 
lea\c, less absenteeism, u\ less piuduct rejcctt. If he believes job enrich- 
inciu will do this, and if he can overcome the many inhibitions and 
obstacles earlier cited, he may try. But if this is not the case, he is 
hardly tempted. 

Here are some thoughts on the subject: 

— SiJaey Haruian, picsident of the Jer\is Corporation, said, "Work satis- 
fuciion— uhich is to sa) the ♦uiainmciu uf a sense of piaposefidness in Iiis 
or her uoik, the aehie\cuicnt of a sense of peisuual worth and dignii) — 
sliuuld he seen as a fuiuKuueiUal light of employees, and therefore a 
fniidamcntal obligation of einployeis." 

— A Cltryslci Cuipuiaiion ofHeial deelaied, "Any system \se originate has 
to tiave a f«uoialjle cost henefu ratio. Our inoti\ation for the eareei lad- 
ders' eNpeinntni is self sen ing. We taie about eommunity good will, but 
if we can't mcasuic the lesults of changes through money saved, then a 
piogram such as this does us little good." 

— C Jaekson Grayson, foimer eluitnian of the Price Commission, said, 
'The answer to the decline in the tiadiiional woik ethic is to cieate a new 
wuik cdtie for the yus — one that does hot mciely demand blind and nn- 
questioning dedication to aiuhoiiiy oi tradition, but one that celebrates 
and rcwaids autonomy and individuality." 

Now a tougher question. Dues an cml)!uycr have a responsibility to 
tht < ommunity to design jobs in such a ivay as to yninimizc job-ielated 
soiiiil costs (uirc of aLofiolits, naitotics addicts, the mentally upset)? 

Many employ cis will accept such a responsibility without outside 
pressure. Others may not lecugnize the human damage infiicted by 
theii woik piocesses cUid still otlieis may shift, this pioblem to the cum- 
niuniiy* Peihaps the philosophy unJeigiiding the national enviion- 
mental contiol policy has application heie — that none should be per- 
niiued to pollute ail, walei, 01 other icsouices foi their own advantage. 
]n older to detei such conduct theie is piovision for fedeial diiectives 
and fines. 

How to identify and isolate such costs would be an immediate prob- 
lem. Aiiotlict big pioblcm would oecui whcie one company dominates 
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the iuial ciutioim. \\\ li.iM alu.uK seen some pollution cuntiol man- 
dates uiiiU LiU|jknti') and juIj lunLcincil tiuplout in thcii u[>|n)sitiun. 

Rut if uui indjliL undci standing uf job uuts and thcii cIlcUs on 
tndixIduaLs tuntinuLb to expand, sulIi an ap}>iuadi, uhctlicii local or 
iOiloral, may cvulvc. 

SOME POLICY CON.SIDKRATIONS FOR THE UNIONS 

Let US begin uit!i the i|utjstiun. Dots a union liavc the right — and 
doCsS it ha\c a iispuusihilit) — to haigain foi job cniiihnicnt? 

Vol the 75 jjLiLtnt of the uoik fuite uhiih has not ihosen to be rcp- 
icseuied by unions theie is htllc coneein \\ith this ({uestion. I'^oi tlie 
leniaiiiing 23 [jeiceut thib is eleail) a signifieant consideiation. Union 
iniliatnes ean make things ha[j{jen, union di6a[Jplo^aI ean dlseouiagc 
attempts 01 slow things down if they aie tiied. Tlie legal obst.icles, as 
I ha\e .sugge:>ted, .ue not in.supeiable — conditions of employment Im\C 
alieady been sti etched uidc. Heie, I believe, more depends on the 
\oiees of the woi ket nienibeis, as ^\ell as the foiesightedness of union 
lea<.Liship, tlian on ihauges in public poliey. Some union leadcis al- 
ieady aie moving, anlicipating needb befoic the niembeis do and out 
of Louceiii, too, that if they do not act this will become an e\clusi\ely 
management tool. 

JoIj cniuhiuciit is a dinficult thing to structure into a contract, even 
if employ eis aic uillmg to ilo so. It does not ile.tl uith classes of 
Axuikeis, lioi uit.i fixed conditions, but lather icj)iesenis a gie.it deal 
of inieiaction with indi\idual uoikeis, both in the process of job 
eiiiichiiicnt and in the achie\emcnt. It also requites a substantial 
amount of fluidity uflcn ticspassing on job cLisiifications or imion 
Jul isdicUuirs. 1 hink of the 5jue*.hsli auto woikei uho is chaigeil with 
aiul held accuunt.djle for not only assembly uoik, but no\\ also for 
luaimcu.ince .uid ipi.dity contiol. An Ametic.ui union uould ha\c to 
accounuodate to .t gical deal of flexibility in contact intei{jiet.ition 
to m.ikc such Job bioai-lcning [josslble. .\s long as mcmbeis aie content 
to focuj> thiii union actuity on iiiipio\ing wages, benefits and u 01 king 
coiuhtions, theie is little iiicciuive fui union leadcislu{j to become iii- 
\oI\ed in the uiicciiain, complicated, and potentially \olatile issues 
which aic likelv to arise in job enrichment. 

• Senatoi Chai les II. Pcicy (Rill), a foimer industrialist himself, 
tolil a NaUon.il C.onfeicni.e on the Changing W'oik Ethic that much 
job tliSssatisfaction aiises from 

an iiiu< [itlud. .uahorii.iri.iii industrial s\stiin (hat lias taken decades and 
decades to build. . . . llicic ij> a strung feeling tli*a inanagciial and labor 
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iiiiiitutions have M^tiiciiiias tov) ri^td. Tuo often ihcy liavc bccuiiic 

blind 10 die bioiidcr needs of our society. 

SOME POLICY CONSIDERATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 

Is thcic a coiiiiiniiiit) ics]>oiisiIi!lit> tu liclp the employee— even as 
it assisted him or her to achieve a j)roi)ci education? 

Federal J^ency — At the federal le\cl this can be done by creating 
an agency or public cuipui.iiiun tu assist fnius b/ piu\iding relevant 
case histcrics, advice, and a lustei uf qualified consultants and gen- 
erally establishing a dealing huuse for lesearch, experience, and ex- 
periments. This has been piuposed by the Wuik in America task force 
almost as a public health cxpLiidituie because it should provide sav- 
ings in goveinnicntal spending fur iciiabilitation of jub-unhappy 
woikcrs snd'eriiig from alcolulism, drugs, or mental problems. 

A bipartisan giuup of eighteen senators, led by Senator Edward M. 
Kciiiudy (D Mass), spoiisuicd legislation in 1973 — the Woiker Aliena- 
tion Research and I'eehnical Assistance Act — which would attack the 
pioblem as a luattei uf euiitinuing public policy and eiieigize resources 
in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Labor to eoiiduet icseaich on the exicnt of job discontent and 
its costs to indnstr\ and society geneially, to pio\ide technical assist- 
ance for those seeking to cxpeiiment in ways to meet alienation, and to 
launch some pilot demonstration projects. 

Representative William A. Steiger (R-Wis) likes the idea of tax in- 
centives. "We seem to have little problem in giving tax bieaks for capi- 
ta! invcsinient and machine depreciation, but meet great resistance at 
suggestions of tax incentives for employee training and job upgrading. 
It is, however, an option which should be exploied." If we can assist 
an employer in getting new equipment, we should be willing to assist 
a worker begin a new woik life — diat seems to be the argnment. 

Edticat ion — Our view of education needs the most drastic overhaul 
of all The idea of packing all the training inro one block at the outset 
of a person's life is almost a surefire way ol stuntir.g fuithcr intellec- 
tual glow til and cutting o(f tremendous potential for individual de- 
velopment duiing woiking yeari>. Depriving people of continuing ties 
tocducation contributes to die barienucss of the steadily lengthening re- 
tirement ycais. This is not to o^eilook the many existing resources 
for ..chilt education, self education, in house job training, and other 
forniii of mind stretching. Vet as we consider how most people spend 
theii flee time duiing the job yeais and the pension yeais, wc must ad- 
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mil lliat the a\«iiLiI>k tiaiiiiiig ami cfrci.ti\c cncoiiragciuciit to make 
use of it I;; I Is sliori. 

Di. Ilcilicit E. Siriiici, foiiiicr dean of cuiitiiniing cdiicalion at 
Aiiuiiiaii I'liiMisit), aftei lookiii<; at se^etal niajui Euiopcau pio- 
giaiiKN, !ias ai^^iicil iliat uoikci letiaiiiiii^ .sliuuKl lic loukeil ii|ion as a 
"uatioihil c*i|>it.il iiucstnunt'* uliicli liiiugs Milntaiilial ictinuN to the 
nation in tlie [oiin of ]>iuJucti\ it) ami taxes anvl in the a\oidaucc of 
lalior slioita«ris oi the co^'n of inicm|Wmnient coni|jensatton. Dr. 
Suiner ail\ov«iici> a hioail |iio«;iain of biih^iih/ed edneatioii tlnoii^hoiit 
life, (nianccil h) ilunnant inieui|>lo)uicnt inMnani.e fmul\ uhich ^^ouUi 
make education *'the kc) to unlocking a coiuluuoubl) inteiesting life 
c.\|)encnce." 

IIcic iire borne pos^il^ilitles foi ic\ision in the Unites! States; proxi- 
sion foi intciiuptCil high school and college tiaining so that \\oik 
ciuikl be mixed in, sahljaticals for the miihlle aged woik ^, peihaps 
ihaigcil against thcii ultnu.ite pension rights oi ilela)ing actual letiie- 
nient an cipial amount, gieatei a\ailabilit) ami icliance on equi\a- 
leui) tiits io that uuik Cilueated eniplo)ees eouKl aehie\e their "eie- 
diUtiaU' , ic\i^Lil basic tiaining so tltat, Mther than teaching prepaia- 
tion fui one >kill ami one uoik caicei. coiiucs impait a founilation for 
learning 5C\cial :>kill.s and taking on tiaining aliiiONt without end; 
eiu]do\iiicni iiicciiti\cs to incicase education iuch as emplo)ei .suh- 
siilics« caicei dcxclopnient loaii6 (as ue now ilo uith public school 
tcachirs), oi imioii :>chulai.Nhip.- with pa\ inipio\cmciits as courses are 
coni]>letcd» ailult education offciiiigs on a oik (ncniibes to encouiage 
gieater case anil use, ueckeuil letieats centcicil on paiticidar topics 
oi on genciail) uiidci standing bclf and otheis, iclcaic time fiom weik 
for jobielated training, educational counseling b) cniplo\eis and 
unions, ic6ci\ation of a channel on miinieipall) controlled cable tele- 
vision system for coinnuinity oriented training. 

Fift)-ri\c pcicciu of tlioic eniollcil in the television "Open Univer- 
sity" pkOfjrnms have been full-time workers. 

Mtnnnum Rttjuttitut nt.s — AsMime tluit employers and unions, for 
reaboiib of then own, aie leliietant to \eniiue down the )et unchaited 
loute to job satisfaction. Can and .should go\ciimicnt in the interests 
of the geiieial uclfaie of the nation, as well as in liarncbsing unused 
capability for the giosj> national piodiict, take a leaf out of the Fair 
L.iboi Sianilanls Act or the Occupational Safety and Health Act and 
cstabildi ^onle minimum requiienients in job satisiactiun? 

1 he aigumciit for ^acli an inician\e h that if Coiigiess has seen the 
need to take thcbc steps to piutect iUa \vages and uuiking conditions 
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of t'mpIo\ccs, not lake a ulatctl step? This, too, sccins ahead of 
totI.i)'b icalii) because theie still is doubt about tht lasting cffita^) of 
much of job eniichnient, its applicabilit) to nianv^ — if not most — 
woikers, and, perhaps most important of all, in tcinis of indi\idual 
fieedoms, whethci uoikcrs \vould \vant sncli diiecti\es fiom Uncle 
Sam. At the moment, the workers' wishes are subdued. 

Go\cinnieni at all lt\cls can exeicise anothe*. role, that of the model 
emplo)cr, by introducing job s<uisf«ii.tion concept;* into its oun opcia- 
tions — no tin) part of the ii.uion's jobs. There ha\e been some begin- 
nings — in loc.d go\ernment, laigely in the inno\ati\c AVcst, there aic 
experiments anderwa) in pai ticipator) management, job lotation, 
team efforts, election of job ladders backed b\ special cduc.uional ef- 
foiis, and some beginnings of job redesign. The \Visconsin state go\- 
einmcnt and the Nassau Count), New Voik, go\einnieni ha\e each 
begim pioducti\ii) piogiams with emphasis on job cniichment. The 
Social Security Aclniinisiration is negotiating a pilot piogiam in its 
West Co.ist office for the same objective. Significant e,\peiiments woith 
watching. 

Agenda for the Seventies 

I shilnk from the omniscience implied in laving out such a pro- 
gram, but a volume of this kiiul seem> to Indie. Ue .1 What to ilo about 
it" piescription. The following is presented as a staiting point for 
clinical consultation: 

GOVERNMENT 

1. Shoidd establish a national policy objective, in the model of the 
Fidl Lmplo\ment 4\ct of ly^iO, stating that achieveiticnt of a minimum 
level of job ^.uisf.iction foi all vvoikeis is ncccssai) to Impiove stand- 
ards of lining, pioiect mental and ph)sic.d health and welfare, and 
advance Individ tial fulfillnieiu. 

2. Should develop an active national manpowei policy which recog- 
nizes die d)nainlcs of oui econom) as well as the picssuies fui giowtli, 
vaiieiy, and indlvldu.d fieedom In human development. This would 
aim at fullest possible utili/.uioii of lesources tlirougli implementation 
of job mobditv — both vei ileal, in the foini of piomotioiis and lotation, 
and lion /out. d In lenioving blocks to job and caieer change and Im 
pioViiig f.icllities foi iiiovcinciit, such as expanded Employment Sciv- 
ice capai)iliiy and relocation assistance. 

3. Should establish a national agency or nonpiofii institute on the 
ordei of the National Science Touiidation to ceniiali/e and mobilize 
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icsoiiKcs and iutdcMs in anaitiiiiji; Uic thttioual poiiL\ objLttivc. 
Auiun^ hs iuuits woulil In tlit toiuliitt of mii\c\.s i^^Uunfun^ the 
c.dscs of clI^Nati^fai tiuii. the extent iii ^lulu^tl\. loiiumluu aihl ';o\- 
ciiiuiLat. ciikl ciiiahbi^of \io\\ it touKl bu iLiucdiLd. I'Ul ai;LnL\ \\imiUI: 
aiLuitia^c cicatiuu of juiut Kiboi iiiaiia^^ciiiLUl LuuiiuittLxb tu ^.NpLii- 

incut W^tU ILlULt^lial tClltnU|llL>. LOinLUL LUUfLlLlKC^, ili<>tiil>- 

tt:c liiLKiUiiu on cxpLiiLiiLcs. .stinuiLitc .nul |;Liliaps bul>sivli/c l>u.sinLbS 
SLlioui>. tiailu 4i!»OLiati(jn.s, .iikI unions to <.[l\l1o|> La>c lii.stoi) icpoits 
assLUiIWc a io.>tLi of iju.ililiLd cxpcit^ to .i^.^i5t |nutlLb, fund .uid nioni- 
toi tluuoii5tiaiion t^Kuits in fields \\Iilic LUiplovcib and otlicKs wuc 
slow lo take l!ic initiative. As in iIil of U|M\cU^.I MoI^IIit) juogiaius, 
funds coidd i^o to funix unions oi associalions^ wIulIicvcI lia^l tlic I^*La» 
the initiative, :ind tlu' ("i|xil>ility. 

4}. Should appoint a Louunlssion to ic\iu\\ current e^^hicatioucd |>iac- 
ticcs iioin the pciS|jccti\c of titc ch.ul,^i^^ ncc^^ls of people in oidei to 
HKiVe cditeation a lifelong expeuence. I lie repoit of tlie toiuniissiou, 
whiih wouhl alTcet niau) luatttis I>c^it.les job satisfaction, could lie the 
stalling poiui foi a national tlicdogue on the objecii\cs and piaetiees o£ 
education. 

3. Sliouhl att as a model emplo\cr in initiating projects to inipro\e 
the ((ualit) ot wotk life. "I'lus would appl) to fedeial, state, count) .ind 
cit\ Ie\cl:> wall piovidioii for ade^u.Uc lepoitiiig .iiid dissciuinaliou of 
results. 

EMPLOYERS 

1. Should review^ the potential of job enrichment as a means of im- 
proviiii; piodiiction a.s well a.s eiihciiieing woikcr satisfaction, attempt 
pilot piojeets and gi\c thein cUi adecpiatc chance to ni.itnie and 
wcathei. In the pioeess a piopei lolc foi woikcis »md tlieii union lep- 
reseiuativesshotdd be dcvelojjcd and incorjioiated. 

2. ShouKl ailed) /e and ic\icw |)icseiii managciial practices which 
set double standtuds — unceitdin houily pa) \eisus fixed weekl) sal- 
aiics, sca\en|;iiii; foi |>aiking S|>accs \cisus icsencil spots iicai woik; 
half-hour lunch |x.tiods \cisus mdiiiiilcd luncheon houis, austcic cafe- 
tciias \eisus plu^h diinng tooins aiul the like. Wheie the iliirctenies 
aie icallv status .sviiihols lathcr (luiii job justificil, ein|do)eis should 
coii^idci changes to incrca5c maiiagciiieiit laiik ciiid fde coiisnltettion 
and interaction. 

3. Con.sulci cxpcriniciits in flcxtinic work scheduling. This concept, 
giMiig einjiloyecs some Iccua) in scheduling tlicii work da), accepts 
the pitiiiisc that ciii|>lo)cis shoidd set st*indaids— wlietliei in peisoii- 
iicl tcsliiig or ill scheduling— that have a lealistic coiiiieclioii with the 
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ckuiaiuK of the job. If it i.> Hadiiional to require attendance on 
fixed liuuij>, ihc ciui>Iu>ci t^aiiH iiutl»iii^, \ li lie ib deiniug an ciuiilu\ce 
(IcNibilit). wliidi nu\ mean a gieal deal in teinib uf tun\cuience and 
indciiLudenee. and ii eating a double ^tandctid with those in higher 
sit(iei\i>oi\ lankb wlu) aeeoid ihein.^cKes ^^.leii (lexibtlit). A similar 
apiiioaih could be taken to eniplo\ci die5.> and glooming code.s — 
apiihing a stcnuLtid iIku wlutl lb job-iequiied h ne<.e.ssai), the le^l 
could be Uexdiess — giving woikeis the elianee to exeietbC st)le and 
wiiini. 

UNION'S 

I. Should accept a responsibility for aehie\ing minininm standards 
of qiialit) of uoiking lite ihiough tlie pioeesse^ of eolleeli\e b»ag.nn- 
ing, legiblati\c enactment ami aihn(nistiatt\e pioceduies. 

^. Should join with eniplo\eis in eneoui aging piouii.>ing pilot proj- 
ects, ill building joint bodies to .t^ist and monitor their de\elopnieiit 
ctiid di.^^eininaie loult^. Tlu^ may iinohe sonic substantial eoiieessions 
on uiiioii jini>dietioii cUid i^^uaiiee of union tia\cl 01 traiisfei cauls> 

l), Siiould ^thoi^e lepi eseiitiiig go\eimneiit woikeis) press for experi- 
meiitb in the white eollai paper mills so penasi\c in public ser\ice, 
S[iieadiiig the exam[ le^ of job rotation, team elfoits, job ladders, .nid 
job redesign tlirougliout departments and agencies. 

.J. Should seek to eiilaige the giie\aiite piotess so as to encompass 
issues of job design ami jol; content, I'lie giie\»niee pioecss, with its 
emphasis on sett lenient at the le\el closest to the woiker, lends itself 
particuhirly to those individuali/ed issues*. 

in buuuiiar}, as John W. G.ndiiei li. is said in his excellent essay on 
SclfRtn^\^al, "We iiuist ilisto\er how to ilesigii oigani/atioiis ,iiid 
tcchiiologie.il systems in such a w.iy ih.tt iiidi\idual talents aiC used 
to the m.txinnmi .md huni.m s.itisiactioii and digiiit) aie picsened. 
We must le.uii to m.ikc tet.hiiology seive man not only in the end piod- 
net but in the doing." 

Hie need foi this is cleai in the observation of Professor Alva F. 
Kindall of the llai\.nd Bu'^tness .School tiiat industiy fieipientiy uses 
on^y JO to .jo peiccnt of the aveiage woikei's capabilities — what a 
waste of the otiier two-thirds, 

Sometinies one must wonder if ue are not paying too much atten- 
tion to the whole suijjeet, but tiicii we Icaiii tliat in a coiiipi elieiisi\e 
fifteeii-veai study of the .iged, the stuiiigcst factoi in piedictiiig lon- 
gevity was woik salisf.ietioii. lie who enjoyed his woik lived longest. 
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Aboitt The American Assembly 



Tlic American /Wiiihly was Ci>tablished by Dwiglu D. Eisenhower 
at Cohimbia Univeii>U> in i(j5u. It huKli> uoni>aaii>au meetings and 
piibliihcs authoiitati\e books to illuminate issues of United States 
policy. 

An affiliate of Columbia, widi offices in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, tlic Assembly is a national educational institution incorpoiated in 
the State of New York. 

The Assembly seeks to pro\ide information, stimulate discussion, and 
evoke independent conclusions in niatteis of \itai public interest. 

AMERIC/\N ASSEMBLY SESSIONS 

At least t'.vo national programs are initialed each year. Authorities 
aic retained to uiite backgiound papeis piesenting essential data and 
defniing the main issues in each subject. 

About sixty men and women repiesenting a broad range of experi- 
ence, competence, cUid American leadership meet for se\eral days to 
di,scuss the Assembly topic and consider alternatives for national 
policy. 

All Assemblies follow the same procedure. The background papers 
aie scut to participants in ad\ance of the Assembly. The Assembly 
meets in small groups for four or fixe lengthy periods. All groups use 
the same agenda. At the close of these informal sessions, participants 
adopt in pl^juary sessioii a final rcpor t of findings and recommendations. 

Regional, state, and local Assemblies are held following the national 
session at Arde'\ House. Assemblies have also been in England, 
S\vitz;:iland, Mala)sia, Canada, the Caribbean, South .\merica. Central 
America, the Philippines, and Japan. 0\er one hundred institutions 
have co-sponsored one or more Assemblies. 

ARDE.V HOUSE 

Hoiue of Tire American Assembly arrd scene of the national sessions 
is Ardcn ILarse, which was given to Cohurrbia Uni\ersity in rpr^o by 
\V. A\crell Ilaiiiman. E. Roland llairinrarr joirred his brother in con- 
tributing toward adaptation of die property for corrference purposes. 
The buildings and surroiuiding land, known as the Ilarrlman Campus 
of Columbia University, aie fifty miles rrorth of New York City. 

Ardcn House is a distmgaislicd confeience center. It is self-sup- 
porting and operates dnoughout the year foi use b> oiganizations with 
educational objectives. 
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AMERICAN ASSKMIU.Y BOOKS 



The b.kkgiuiiiul i>A\Kt^ foi c.uJi Assembly program arc published in 
clulh ami pdpciUnUKl tjihiiuii> loi t.-^c b\ hullNuhMls, libiaiics, biisi- 
ncj>j>cb, public aj»cULici>, iiuii*;o\ci imiciilal oigaiu/aiiuiu, ciliKalional 
iiiblitutiuu^ tlibciibMuii ami i>v.i\ictj i^iuiips. hi thii>ua) tlic dclibcialious 
o£ Assembly sessions are couiinucd and extended. 

The subjects of Assembly programs to date arc: 

1951 United States-Western Europe Relationships 

1952 InHation 

1933 Mconomic Security for Americans 

195.1 ^^^^ United States' Stake in the United Nations 

The Federal Government Service 

1955 United States Agiiculture 

^l*he Forty-Eight States 

1956 The Representation of the United States Abroad 

The United States and the Ear East 

1957 Intel national Stability and Progress 

Atoms for Power 

^95^ ^^Fhe United States and Africa 

United States ?Jonetary Policy 

1959 \VJ^g^*s» Price?, Profits^and Productivity 

The United States and Latin America 

1960 The Federal Government and Higher Education 

^'Fhe Secretary of State 

Goals for Americans 

1961 Arms Control: Issues for the Public 

Outer Space: Prospects for Man and Society 

1962 Automation and Technological Change 

Cultural Allairs and Foreign Relations 

1963 ^Tlie Population Dilemma 

The United States and the Nfiddle East 

1964 ^The United States and Canada 

The Congress and America's Future 

ig()- ^-fhc Courts, the Public, and the Lau' Explosion 

The United States and Japan 

1966 State Legislatures in American Politics 

A World of Nuclear Powers? 

'Fhe United States and the Philippines 

Challenges to Collective Bargaining 

1967 ^I'he United States and Eastern Europe 

Ombudsmen for American Government? 

1968 Uses of the Seas 
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Law ill a Cliaiigiiig America 

()\cr(oiiiing World Iliiiiger 

1969 Black Kcoiioiiiic DcvcloiHiiciit 

The Slates and liie Uibaii Cnsis 

1970- The Health of Anioiicans 

The United States and the Caribbean 

1971 'I'he !• lit lire of Aiiiericaii Traiisj)oi tation 

Public Workers and Public Unions 

1972 he rutiirc of roundations 

Prisoners in America 

1973 ^Tlie Worker and tlie Job 

Choosing the President 

J 971 Liind Use 

Tlie I'ntnre of iNfiisciiins 

^"riie Multinational Corporation 

Sccon d Ed it 10 ns, R cviscd: 

i(j()o United States and the Far East 

The United States and Latin America 

^Tbe United States and Ab ica 

196.J United States Monetary Policy 

'1 I-edeial Goveriinient Service 

^The Representation of the United States Abroad 

ig(>g Cultural Affairs and Foreign Relations 

Outer Space: Prospects for Man and Society 

KjCnj \ i\)piilatton Dilemma 

197a ^Tlie CongiebS and America's Futuie 





